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Art. lL—1. Journal of the American Institute, a Monthly 
Publication, devoted to the Interests of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Manufactures, and the Arts; accompanied with public 
documents, sketches of natural history, and, occasionally, 
philosophical and literary essays. Edited by a Committee, 
Members of the Institute. Vol. I. New York: 1836. 

2. The New England Farmer and Gardener’s Journal ; con- 
taining essays, original and selected, relating to agricul- 
ture and domestic economy, with the prices of country 
produce. By Tuomas G. Fessenpen. Boston: 1837. 

3. Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, in a Course of Lec- 
tures for the Board of Agriculture. By Sir HumpHRey 
Davy, LL. D. London: 1814. 


Agriculture, in its broadest sense, may be defined the cul- 
tivation of the earth; and it is probably the most ancient of all 
the arts. Adam was sent forth to till the ground, and that was 
the condition of his existence. The precise date and measure 
of agricultural improvement, which existed during the different 
early ages of the world, cannot be accurately determined, from 
a want of historical records. 'The Chaldeans, the Pheenicians, 
Egyptians, Persians, Athenians, and Romans, it is well known, 
practised agriculture with considerable success, and encouraged 
it among their people as an honourable employment: and the 
learned treatises upon the subject, which were written during 
the continuance of the Grecian and Roman rule, comprising 
the works of such men as Hesiod, Xenophon, Cato, Columella, 
Virgil, and Varro, almost rival in bulk the “ many camel loads” 
of the Justinian age of the law. Who has not heard of Cincin- 
natus returning to his plough, after restoring the liberties of his 
country ; or of Regulus, who requested to be recalled from 
Africa lest his farm might suffer from his absence ; or of the 
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ancient Persian kings, who annually threw off their diadem, that 
they might eat with the husbandmen! 'The senators of Rome 
employed the intervals of their public duties in the cares of 
husbandry. The veneration for this employment was carried 
so far by the Egyptians, that they worshipped as gods certain 
products of the soil, and those animals which were used in 
tillage. 

We shall present a condensed sketch of the early history of 
Agriculture, though the question may be asked, Why, in this 
age of printing, when the world can scarcely contain the books 
which are written, we discuss a matter so dry and uninteresting ? 
We enter but a single plea of justification,—the importance 
of the subject. 

Agriculture was successfully exercised among the most civil- 
ized portions of the earth, until the reign of the Emperor Clau- 
dius, when it fell into neglect. The northern barbarians, who, 
after the reign of Constantine, overran Europe, cultivated by 
slaves only a small portion of the land near their habitations, 
and were content to roam over the vast deserts which their 
ravages had made, without any settled habits of industry. It 
is clear that, among these people, husbandry could receive but 
little attention. In 1478, an attempt was made to revive it, 
through the publication of a work in Florence by Crescenzio. 
The precise period in which agriculture was introduced into 
Britain is not known, although Julius Cesar has alleged that it 
was practised by some of the colonists from Gaul who had set- 
tled in the southern part, about one hundred years before the 
Roman invasion. Great improvements were brought about in 
this art, however, by the establishment of the Romans in that 
country, and it sunk only with the declension of the other arts. 
Vast inroads were made by the Picts and Scots upon the gene- 
ral prosperity of the Britons ; and on the arrival of the Saxons, 
in 449, the disastrous wars which followed actually drove the 
Britons from the fields which they had cultivated into barren 
regions. But although the Britons had lost, in a great measure, 
the science of agriculture, they encouraged it by their laws, 
which provided certain privileges in favour of those who should 
cultivate the soil. 

The Anglo-Saxons, upon their accession to Britain, imbibed 
a contempt for agriculture, and enacted by Jaw that it should 
be followed only by women and slaves. These haughty war- 
riors were, however, soon obliged to pursue the art, when the 
Britons, whom they had before plundered of their subsistence, 
were driven from the kingdom. The Saxon princes divided 
their domains into two parts, the inlands and outlands. The 
former were generally contiguous to the mansion of the propri- 
etor, and were cultivated by his slaves for domestic purposes : 
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the latter were more remote from the proprietary mansion, and 
were rented to the ceorls or farmers. In order to show the low 
state of agriculture at that time, we may state that the common 
price of an acre of fertile soil was about four English shillings, 
and in the year 1043, a quarter of wheat sold at about fifteen 
shillings, which was equal to seven or eight pounds sterling at 
the present time. A new era in agriculture was, however, 
introduced by the invasion of the Normans in 1066, and by 
the introduction of husbandmen from France, Flanders, and 
Normandy, who purchased and cultivated farms. 

Previously to the fifteenth century, agriculture had received 
but little aid from scientific research, but in the latter part of 
that period it had assumed the form of a compact and permanent 
science. At that time it derived important assistance from 
Fitzherbert, who wrote two treatises upon the subject. One 
was entitled the “ Book of Husbandry,” and appeared in 1534. 
The other was called the “ Book of Surveying and Improve- 
ments,” and was published in 1539. Fitzherbert seems to have 
studied the character of soils, and the laws of vegetation, with 
considerable industry, and his works abound with much ele- 
mentary knowledge, but they are of course destitute of that 
philosophical accuracy which is founded upon the inductive 
method of Bacon, afterwards established. 

During the year 1600, France made extraordinary efforts to 
bring the art of husbandry into vogue, and for that object seve- 
ral important works were published ; but the practice of agri- 
culture was more regarded by that nation, as well as the Flem- 
ings, than the mere publication of books, so that a knowledge 
of their principles could only be obtained by observation. In 
England, during the civil wars, husbandry received some tem- 
porary checks, but in the time of Hartlib it had grown to great 
perfection. The country gentlemen, who had been impoverished 
by these wars, became industrious, but they soon sank into 
idleness, and the whole business of agriculture gradually fell 
into the hands of the common farmers. Ireland was induced, 
by the writings of Blyth, to give up a wretched mode of agri- 
cultural practice which had long prevailed, and to adopt a more 
improved system, and as evidence of the fact, the transactions 
of the Dublin society for encouraging husbandry are cited as 
authority upon this subject. After the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
the nations of Europe applied themselves with uncommon 
vigour to the science of agriculture, and societies were regu- 
larly organized for the promotion of this object, under the 
patronage of their several governments. In the year 1756, in- 
creased attention was given to the subject in France, and prize 
questions were annually proposed by the rural academies, par- 
ticularly those of Lyons and Bordeaux. Russia has also made 
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vigorous exertions to introduce into that country the most im- 
proved method of agriculture, through the patronage of the 
state, and it has been taught publicly in the Swedish, Danish, 
and German Universities. Italy, Tuscany, Spain, Poland, Den- 
mark, Japan, and China, have also bestowed marked attention 
upon ‘the subject. 

Notwithstanding the rapid advances which have been made 
in modern times in agricultural science, there is no doubt that 
Great Britain is far before the rest of the world in its practical 
application. Societies, with powerful influence, such as the 
Bath Society, the Royal Society, and the Society of Arts, have 
given their agency in aid of its progress. This forwardness 
on the part of Great Britain is doubtless owing somewhat to 
the genius of the people, but more, perhaps, ‘to the general 
spirit of improvement which pervades that empire, and to 
the denseness of the population which makes it the great alter- 
native to starvation. A modern writer upon “the progress 
and present state of agriculture,” enters into an argument to 
show the advance of husbandry in England and Wales, by a 
computation of the increase of population in those countries, 
and the consequent increase of agricultural products necessary 
for their support. He traces the augmentation of agricultural 
industry to various causes. In the first place, vast tracts of 
land have for many years been used as wastes, commons, and 
common fields, the former of which have been altogether un- 
cultivated, These fields were sometimes ploughed, but the 
property in them was so intermixed and divided that this was 
done to very little effect. It is estimated that from the year 
1760 to 1832, about six millions of acres of land have been 
enclosed by act of parliament, and that in this mode the pro- 
duce of the soil has been increased from eight to ten fold. 
Another cause of agricultural improvement in 1 these countries, 
is the fact of the substitution of green crops for fallow, and the 
introduction of fallow between successive corn crops, as well 
as the use of bone manure, and the better rotation of crops. 
This improvement throughout Great Britain has been extended 
to stock, as well as to arable husbandry, and this is demon- 
strated by the fact, that the average weight of cattle and sheep 
throughout the kingdom has been doubled since the year 
1750. The high state of agriculture in England is a prominent 
feature which strikes the attention of the traveller to that 
country. Almost every section of earth seems to be devoted 
to this object, and the natural humidity of the climate keeps the 
vegetation at all times verdant. In fact, the soil is generally 
too moist and low for cultivation without the use of furrowing 
and draining. The country is divided into comparatively small 
fields, (unlike the mighty solitudes which the American wilder- 
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ness stretches out before the eye,) broken only by the stately 
mansions and grounds of the nobility and gentry, and sur- 
rounded 
“By hedge-row elms on hillocks green, 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begins his state 

Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight, 

While the ploughman near at hand 

Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale, 

Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 


It cannot be denied that other countries are also far behind 
the English in the quality of the stock, the blood and strength 
of their horses and cattle, and even dogs, owing, doubtless, to 
the extraordinary pains taken in breeding. The horses which 
one may daily see in the Regent’s Park, would excite the emu- 
lation of our most accomplished gentlemen of the turf, and the 
display of fat sheep at Smithfield ‘would almost startle the good 
people of Brighton. 

The United States, in the immense magnitude and fertility 
of their domain, embracing a great variety Pof soil and climate, 
and affording growth to the products of the colder as well as 
tropical regions, afford a wide and rich field for agricultural 
science. The freedom of our government, the cheapness of the 
soi], the abolition of the laws of primogeniture and the statutes 
of distribution, which one of our most distinguished jurists' has 
declared are the only just agrarian laws, furnish ample means 
and motives to agricultural labour. We ‘have no unjust impo- 
position of taxes, like those which limit a portion of the hard- 
working labourers of Ireland to three potatoes a day. Here, a 
man with common industry, may keep himself a freeman upon 
his own soil, and far from want, with nothing above him but 
“ God and the laws.” 

The Indians, before the emigration of our forefathers, prac- 
tised agriculture, but it was limited with them to small corn 
fields which they cultivated in their migratory expeditions 
through the wilderness. It seems to be essential to the progress 
of agricultural industry, that the rights of mewm and tuum 
should be clearly defined, and that the husbandman should pos- 
sess an absolute or qualified property in the soil. To this fact 
may be attributed the want of success which attended the agri- 
cultural labours of our ancestors. 'That they acquired a sub- 
sistence from the earth there can be no doubt, but it could hardly 


' Mr. Justice Story. 
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be expected, that a colony flying from persecution and esta- 
blishing itself in dense forests could make any very marked 
advances in this art. The colonists had not the implements of 
husbandry, or the leisure necessary for its cultivation. Their 
time was occupied in laying the foundations of a new social 
system, and in repelling the attacks of the savages. ‘I'he most 
approved modes of practice had not then been completely de- 
veloped, and the utensils of the art had not been invented in 
those commodious forms which have so much facilitated agri- 
cultural labour in our own day. Obstacles to the success of 
the art were subsequently presented in the outbreaking of the 
American revolution. ‘The disasters springing from that event, 

which were felt throughout every section of the country, called 
upon the people to exercise the arts of war, rather than those of 
peace, and they were therefore compelled to strap their muskets 
upon their backs while they were guiding the plough. When, 

however, the storm of the revolution blew over, the energies of 
the people quietly sank down into the right channels, and since 
that period the business of husbandry has been gradually ad- 
vancing in this country. 

The aid of science to the arts, which may be deemed a 
prominent characteristic of the present age, is no where more 
strongly exhibited than in the progress of husbandry. Chemis- 
try, botany, geology, even natural philosophy, have all contri- 
buted to this work. 'The composition of the different species 
of soil, and their capacity for producing the different kinds of 
vegetation, may be easily ascertained by chemical analysis. 'To 
understand rightly the proper food of plants, the varieties of 
vegetables necessary to be raised for the amelioration of the 
soil, and also the different kinds of manures and composts 
adapted to the several kinds of land, requires a minute philo- 
sophical investigation. 'The soil is frequently barren in a great 
degree, and there is no mode of ascertaining the causes but by 
chemical tests. If, for example, the salts of iron are discovered 
in the soil, they may be decomposed by lime ; or if there is an 
excess of siliceous sand, this may be remedied by the application 
of calcareous matter ; ‘if of vegetable matter, by liming and 
burning; or if there i is a deficiency i in this respect, it may be 
supplied by manure. In fact, the whole structure of organic 
matter is dependent upon physical laws, and it is only by as- 
certaining its chemical constitution that we can act upon it 
agriculturally with full success. 

The advantages of agricultural chemistry are, moreover, de- 
monstrated in the right practice of the rotation of crops. The 
benefit of this practice consists in keeping the soil always in 
strength, and at the same time in drawing from it all the profit 
which is practicable. It is well known that different plants 
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produce different effects upon the soil, some tending to rob it 
of its strength, and others, to act gently upon it; some to loosen, 
and others to bind. Hence it is necessary to good husbandry, 
that a careful examination should be made into the chemical 
combination of the different plants, and this is the only mode in 
which crops can be properly alternated. A merely theoretic 
agriculturist, doubtless, would be unable to cultivate the soil 
with full success, but the farmer, it is obvious, would practise 
husbandry with far greater advantage if he could combine 
a knowledge of the principles of the science with an experi- 
mental practice of the art. The design, and the only design of 
agricultural chemistry, is to discover improved modes of culti- 
vation. ‘This may be done most effectually, by experimenting 
upon those elements which constitute the soil, and upon those 
causes which produce the growth of vegetation. 'The soil, as 
well as the vegetation which it produces, contains a number of 
chemical constituents, which have been accurately analysed, 
and it is through the agency of the unerring principles of 
science, that a knowledge of the causes of its barrenness can be 
obtained, and also the proper means of its fertilization. 

On this foundation has been erected the work of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, whose title we have prefixed to this article. ‘The course 
of lectures on Agricultural Chemistry was delivered during ten 
successive years from 1802, before the British Board of Agri- 
culture. ‘The work was published at their request, and dedi- 
cated to that body. We have before us the London edition, 
issued in 1814, but the volume has been reprinted in this coun- 
try, and is already embodied into the agricultural literature of 
our republic. It embraces eight lectures, with an appendix, 
containing “an account of the results of experiments on the 
produce and nutritive qualities of different grasses, and other 
plants used as the food of animals, instituted by John, Duke of 
Bedford.” These lectures embrace all that may be supposed 
connected with the application of chemistry to agriculture. The 
most prominent subjects treated of in the work are, “the gene- 

ral powers of matter which influence vegetables;” the constitu- 
tion of soils; the nature of the atmosphere, and its influence 
upon vegetables: animal, vegetable, and mineral manures; and 
the chemical effect of the different modes of improving lands. 
These lectures are written in a clear and vigorous style, and 
we possess an ample voucher for the accuracy of the facts and 
principles they embody, in the reputation of their author as the 
first chemist of his age. Our limits forbid us from entering 
into an exhibition of the valuable facts contained in this volume, 
but we commend it to all the reading classes of the community, 
as it embraces knowledge of great. importance to the man of 
science, the theoretical agriculturist, and the practical farmer. 
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We subjoin the following remarks from the introduction— 
which contains a syllabus of the course—exhibiting the phe- 
nomena of vegetation :— 


“The phenomena of vegetation must be considered as an important 
branch of the science of organized nature; but, although exalted above 
inorganic matter, vegetables are yet, in a great measure, dependent for 
their existence upon its laws. They receive their nourishment from the 
external elements; they assimilate it by means of peculiar organs; and 
it is by examining their physical and chemical constitution, and the sub- 
stances and powers which act upon them, and the modifications which 
they undergo, that the scientific principles of agricultural chemistry are 
obtained. 

“ According to these ideas, it is evident that the study ought to be 
commenced by some general enquiries into the composition and nature 
of material bodies, and the laws of their changes. The surface of the 
earth, the atmosphere, and the water deposited from it, must either to- 
gether or separately afford all the principles concerned in vegetation, 
and it is only by examining the chemical nature of these principles that 
we are capable of discovering what is the food of plants, and the manner 
in which this food is supplied and prepared for their nourishment. ‘The 
principles of the constitution of bodies, consequently, will form the first 
subject for our consideration. : 

“* By methods of analysis, depending upon chemical and etectrical in- 
struments discovered in late times, it has been ascertained that all the 
varieties of material substances may be resolved into a comparatively 
small number of bodies, which, as they are not capable of being decom- 
pounded, are considered, in the present state of chemical knowledge, as 
elements. The bodies incapable of decomposition, at present known, 
ate forty-seven. Of these, thirty-eight are metals, six are inflammable 
bodies, and three substances which unite with metals and inflammable 
bodies, and form, with them, acids, alkalies, earths, or other analogous 
compounds. The chemical elements, acted upon by attractive powers, 
combine in different aggregates. In their simple combinations, they pro- 
duce various crystalline substances, distinguished by the regularity of 
their forms. In more complicated arrangements, they constitute the va- 
rieties of vegetable and animal substances, bear the higher character of 
organization, and are rendered subservient to the purposes of life. And 
by the influence of heat, light, and electrical powers, there is a eonstant 
series of changes ; matter assumes new forms, the destruction of one 
order of beings tends to the conservation of another, solution and con- 
solidation, decay and renovation, are connected, and whilst the parts of 
the system continue in a state of fluctuation and change, the order and 
harmony of the whole remain unalterable.” pp. 7—9. 


Sir Humphrey, in the same part of his works, superadds 
some valuable remarks concerning the organization of plants; 
the effect of air, earth, and water, in producing their different 
natures, the philosophy of fallowing and irrigation, and also the 
character of manures, and their chemical effect upon the soil. 

The aid of science has not only been exerted in advancing 
the best modes of tillage, but also in conjunction with the me- 
chanic arts, it has led to the invention of new, and the improve- 
ment of old instruments of husbandry. The plough, the harrow, 
and many utensils of less consequence, have been gradually 
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advancing from the rough model of the original inventor, to the 
finished and commodious instruments now in use, which have 
vastly augmented the profits and lightened the labour of agri- 
cultural industry. 

But notwithstanding science has very materially aided the 
progress of agriculture, it is, after all, mainly owing to the strict 
observation of practical results, that the most solid advantages 
have been obtained. For this object, the experience of practical 
farmers is invaluable. By comparing the results of their prac- 
tice, general facts have been established. ‘To furnish an organ 
for the collation of these facts, societies have been formed, and 
agricultural journals have been published, in almost every state 
of the Union. It is only within the last ten or twelve years, 
however, that the public mind has been awakened to an effec- 
tive impulse in the eause of husbandry, as well as the other 
branches of national industry. Among the most prominent 
societies which have been established in this country foP@that 
object is the American Institute, the title of whose Journal we 
have placed at the head of this paper. That society was organ- 
ized about eight years ago in the city of New York, “ for the 
promotion of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and the 
arts.” Its design is to arouse and concentrate the public mind 
upon a great American system of domestic industry. It is 
founded on the fact, that the United States possesses within 
its boundaries all the means of national comfort and strength, 
without a necessity of dependence for any thing upon foreign 
markets ; and that all which is required for the development 
of the resources which are spread around us, is active, intelli- 
gent, vigorous industry. The American Institute, in accordance 
with its charter, holds its stated periodical meetings, annual 
addresses are delivered before the society, fairs are held, contri- 
butions made of valuable facts, new discoveries, improvements, 
or inventions in the arts; and premiums are awarded to the 
most approved articles of domestic manufacture. The Journal 
of the Institute, which we regard as a valuable compendium, 
professes to give, in monthly numbers, a record of the transac- 
tions of the society. It is also in contemplation by the Institute, 
to establish, in connection with a library, a repository in the 
city of New York, which shall be a general receptacle of models 
in the arts—we mean those models which have been recently 
invented. Whoever visited the patent office at Washington, 
before its destruction, could not fail to be surprised at the amaz- 
ing activity of the American mind in new inventions, or to be 
convinced that an institution like that which we have last men- 
tioned, would be desirable in the commercial metropolis of the 
country. The vast advantages of a society like the American 
Institute must be manifest to everybody. It concentrates public 
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attention upon improvements in domestic industry. It enlarges 
the boundaries of practical knowledge, by the establishment of 
facts founded upon the experience of different minds, and excites 
emulation in the arts, by the prizes which it holds out to compe- 
tition. Besides this society, others of like character have been 
instituted! in the different states of the union, some, we believe, 
under government patronage. ‘The establishment of agricul- 
tural societies and journals in the different states, we trust, is the 
harbinger of greater advancement in science and the arts 
throughout the country. It is clearly right that inventions in 
the arts, or great skill and care in raising stock, should meet 
with reward, and accordingly the premiums which are awarded 
at our agricultural fairs, to the owners of first-rate cattle and 
approved specimens of domestic manufacture, are attended with 
the benefit of exciting the ambition of these two classes of pro- 
ducers. 

Societies, similar to those which we have mentioned as exist- 
ing in this country, have for a long time been established in 
Great Britain, which hold annual fairs, where the most approved 
breeds of sheep, cattle, and horses, as well as agricultural pro- 
ductions, are exhibited. Similar societies have been organized 
in France, and the report of the Central Royal Society of that 
country, read at its last public sitting in April, 1836, by M. 
Bodin, may be found in the Journal of the American Institute. 
Several enterprising gentlemen of the northern as well as 
southern states, paleesadentty of these societies, have made 
extraordinary individual exertions in the cause, by importing 
exotic plants, and the most approved stock. 

Horticulture, which may be considered the fine arts of agri- 
culture, has also received considerable attention in this country, 
through the agency of private and public enterprise; and the 
annual horticultural exhibitions in our large cities give promise 
of brilliant success. Besides the various public gardens devoted 
to this object, there are private establishments deserving of all 
commendation. 

In Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, public spirit has 
made still farther advances. The departed, who were before 
consigned to the barren heath, or the crowded grave-yards of 
tumultuous cities, may now be M5 8, Se in beauty and peace, 
among silent groves, where nature, learning, architecture, poetry, 
and sculpture weave their brightest trophies over the monuments 
of the dead. 

Why has not husbandry advanced more rapidly in this 
country, with its wide field of operation, aided as it is by the 


' We need scarcely allude to the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, a 
noble monument of the skill and enterprise of this powerful and growing 
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most valuable agricultural journals, and such apparently ener- 
getic societies? To this question we answer, that there are two 
prominent causes which tend to impede the progress of agricul- 
tural industry throughout the United States. The first which 
we shall mention, may perhaps appear somewhat paradoxical. 
It is the excess of good land. In a country of limited extent 
and dense population, there is necessarily a resort to artificial 
means to augment the produce of the soil, and this tends to the 
advancement of husbandry. This is doubtless the foundation 
of the progress of that science in England. Where, however, 
the territory is so wide and fertile as our own, farmers are un- 
willing to expend their labour and money in cultivating a 
naturally barren or worn out soil by artificial means, when the 
vast regions of the west are spread out before them. Doubtless 
the high cultivation of a small surface of naturally barren soil 
would be more advantageous to the owner, than a great extent 
poorly cultivated, but it seems to be the ambition of our Ameri- 
can farmers to extend their operations over large tracts. It is 
equally clear, that the same labour would, if expended upon the 
western soil, produce, upon an average, double the amount of 
that at the east. ‘There has been, heretofore, a counterbalanc- 
ing advantage in favour of the eastern farmer in the greater 
price of his products. But this we believe does not now hold 
good. ‘The increasing emigration to the west, and the too gene- 
ral neglect there of agriculture, causes an excess of population 
over the products of the earth, while the market at the east is 
making greater demands on account of the emigration from 
abroad ; and this tends vastly to increase the value of these 
products. It is a fact within our immediate knowledge, that 
the farmers of Michigan, even in the interior, have a ready 
market for ali they can produce, at their own doors, as the 
emigrants to that country must be maintained by the produce 
raised by others, until they can clear and bring under cultivation 
their own land. The establishment of internal improvements, by 
facilitating the means of communication, has enhanced the price 
of western productions. It is known to every farmer of the west, 
that within a few years corn was sold in the interior of Ohio at 
about six cents per bushel, and that it is now more than doubled 
in price. It is hardly to be imagined, therefore, that very rapid 
advances will be made in the science of husbandry while so 
much good land can be procured at so small a price, and where 
its products can be obtained with comparatively little toil. Men 
here require nature to do what in many other countries is 
effected only by laborious art. When, however, the country 
becomes so densely populated as to require economy of space, 
art will come in to supply the deficiencies of nature, and hus- 
bandry will be greatly advanced. 
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Another cause of bad husbandry in this country, is that spirit 
of speculation, the awri sacra fames, which is abroad. All classes, 
and among them the farmers, are induced to neglect straight 
forward industry, and to embark in extraordinary and hazard- 
ous enterprizes, and this produces an unnatural state of things. 
There is, doubtless, in the rapid advancement of the Union, a 
wide field for the mere accumulation of wealth by speculation, 
but it impedes the solid prosperity of the country. Although 
the price of agricultural produce is high at the west, the farmers 
of that country are unwilling to engage in the arduous labour 
of tilling the soil, when there may be secured such immense 
advances in the value of property by judicious investments, 
and accordingly we find them a race of consumers, and not of 
producers. ‘I'he exorbitant prices which are now affixed to a 
great proportion of the western lands by individuals, outrun 
the sober calculations of common sense, and must retrograde. 
The growth of a country generally follows and not precedes 
the cultivation of the soil. Imaginary valuations may feed the 
midnight visions of the greedy speculator; but they will not 
feed the body. It is to the facts which we have mentioned, 
conjoined with the scanty harvests of the last year, and perhaps, 
in some measure, to the accumulation of marketable products 
by speculators, that we may attribute the high price of produce 
at the present time. Let the farmers return to their ploughs, 
and they will not subject themselves to the bitter disappoint- 
ments which must always follow in the path of visionary specu- 
lation. Let them reclaim the wilderness and the exhausted 
fields, and scatter over their broad surface the waving harvests 
and bleating flocks, and their gains, if less rapid, will be more 
solid. ‘T'’o this important class of our citizens, both at the east 
and the west, we would quote the sentiment of the Roman poet: 


‘¢ fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
Agricolas——” 


Let them recollect that Washington was a husbandman, and 
returned to his farm after he had worked out the salvation of 
his country ; that it is an honourable and virtuous employment; 
that it was the farmers of the revolution, who, grasping their 
muskets from the hooks of their cottages, were the most import- 
ant instruments in accomplishing our independence, and that 
they, as a class, have ever been regarded as the bone and muscle 
of the republic. 

To the neglect of agricultural industry in this country, and 
also the amount of foreign emigration which is daily pouring 
in upon us, may be attributed the fact, that wheat and other 
staples are imported into the United States at the present time 
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from abroad. ‘There may be partial exceptions to this neglect 
of agriculture in some of the states, among which we might 
designate Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New York. ‘The 
former, as is well known, possesses a comparatively barren soil, 

but by considerable effort it is brought, probably, into a better 
state of cultivation than any other section of New England. 
Good husbandry prevails also in some portions of the state of 
New York, particularly about the Genessee country, one of the 
most beautiful agricultural regions in the United States. Penn- 
sylvania, also, with her immense resources of coal and i iron, is in 
the main under the influence of as productive tillage as any 
other state in the Union, and possesses probably a better market. 

This is owing, in a great measure, to the existence of a hard- 

working German population, and the general establishment of 
internal improvements throughout the state, which furnish a 
ready market for agricultural products. Although considerable 
attention has been paid to the subject of agriculture at the 
south, by the institution of societies, and exhibitions of domes- 
tic products, it is believed that the planters make too large drafts 
upon the soil, and as they do not expend much labour in ma- 
nuring, it becomes soon exhausted by improvident culture. 

We trust that the farmers of the country will return to the soil, 

and that agriculture, which is now so grossly neglected in com- 
parison with other pursuits, will receive that attention which it 
richly deserves. 

An agricultural convention has been recently held at Albany, 
in which certain resolutions were passed in favour of memo- 
rializing the legislature of the state for the establishment of a 
school for the teaching of scientific and practical agriculture ; 
for the appropriation of money by government as rewards for 
useful inventions in husbandry ; and also for the introduction 
of agricultural and horticultural books into the common schools, 
all of which we hope will prevail. 

In order to show that the American mind has not been inac- 
tive upon the theoretic part of husbandry, we shall embody a 
list which was made in 1835, of the most prominent agricul- 
tural reports, volumes and journals, which have been published 
in the United States. The first work of that class published in 
this country, was Essays on Field Husbandry, by Jared 
Elliot, Connecticut; issued in Boston in 1760. The Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society was incorporated in 1792, and their 
first work, entitled Laws and Regulations of the "Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society, with some interesting extracts from 
foreign and domestic publications, was issued in 1793. They 
subsequently published a collection of papers on agriculture, 
and finally, a voluminous work under the title of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Repository. The Philadelphia Society 
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for promoting Agriculture, was instituted in 1785, and they 
have published five volumes of memoirs, the last in 1826. 'The 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, under the auspices of John 
Hare Powel, Esq.’ have published two octavo volumes, the 
first in 1824, and entitled Memoirs, and the second, Hints 
to American Husbandmen, which appeared in 1827. ‘The 
Society in the state of New York, for the promotion of agricul- 
ture, arts and manufactures, issued—under the auspices of 
certain gentlemen, among whom was Chancellor Livingston— 
four quarto volumes of ‘Transactions, the first in 1792, and 
the second in 1799. The Board of Agriculture in the state of 
New York published three octavo volumes of Memoirs, which 
were printed and distributed at the expense of the state. ‘The 
first of these volumes appeared in 1821, and the third in 1824. 
The Albany County Society of New York have likewise pub- 
lished several agricultural tracts; and the Essex Agricultural 
Society have published thirteen octavo pamphlets, the first in 
1818, and the last in 1834. This list comprises the most promi- 
nent agricultural reports, not including addresses, which have 
been given to the public previous to 1835. We subjoin the 
titles of the most important agricultural works which have been 
published in the United States, in chronological order. 

Elliot’s Essays ; Boston, 1760. The New England Farmer 
or Georgical Dictionary, by Samuel Deane, D. D.; 1797. The 
Experienced Farmer, by Richard Parkinson, Doncaster, Eng. ; 
Philadelphia, 1799. The Rural Socrates, or the History of 
Kliyogg, a celebrated philosophical Swiss farmer ; republished, 
Hallowell, Maine, 1800. Essays and Notes on Husbandry and 
Rural Affairs, by J. B. Bordley; 1801. The Pennsylvania 
Farmer, by Job Roberts; Philadelphia, 1804. The American 
Gardener’s Calender, by Bernard McMahon; Philadelphia, 1806. 
Forsyth on Fruit ‘Trees; republished at the same time. A 
complete ‘T'reatise on Merinos, by Mr. Tessier; 1811. Every 
Man his own Cattle Doctor, by Francis Clater; Philadelphia, 
1815. Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, by Sir Humphrey 
Davy; republished, Boston, 1815. The Code of Agriculture, 
by Sir John Sinclair; republished, Hartford, 1818. Arator, a 
Series of Agricultural Essays; Petersburg, Va., 1800. The 
Farmer’s Assistant, by John Nicholson; Lancaster, Penn., 1820. 
Treatise on Agriculture, by a Practical Farmer; Albany, 1820. 
Husbandman and Housewife, by Thomas G. Fessenden ; Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., 1820. The Farmer’s Manual, by Frederick 
Butler ; Wethersfield, Conn., 1820. Willich’s Domestic En- 


_' To the enterprise of this gentleman, more than to any other indi- 
vidual in the United States, are we indebted for improvements in stock 
husbandry, by the importation of the best cattle from abroad. 
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cyclopedia ; republished, Philadelphia, 1821. 'The American 
Orchardist, by James Thacher, M. D.; Boston, 1822. Letters 
of Agricola, by John Young; 1822. Nature and Reason Har- 
monized in the Practice of Husbandry, by the late John Lorain; 
Philadelphia, 1825. Compendium of Cattle Medicine, by James 
White ; republished, Philadelphia, 1827. Manual on the Mul- 
berry Tree, by James H. Cobb. Essays on Calcareous Ma- 
nures, by Edmund Ruffin ; Pete rsburg, Va., 1832. ‘Treatise 
on Poultry, Cows, and Swine, by B. Moubray ; reprinted from 
the sixth London edition, and adapted to the United States, by 
Thomas G. Fessenden, editor of New England Farmer; Boston, 
1832. The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist, by Thomas 
G. Fessenden ; Boston, 1834. ‘These, together with works re- 
printed in this country from the pen of William Cobbett, and a 
few others of less magnitude, comprise the bulk of the agri- 
cultural volumes which have been published in the United 
States. 

The following are most of the periodical journals devoted to 
agriculture which have been issued in this country, and we 
rejoice to say, that, as a body, they exhibit marked talent in 
their respective editors. 

The American Farmer ; Baltimore, formerly edited by John 
S. Skinner. The New England Farmer, by Thomas G. Fes- 
senden ; Boston. The New York Farmer, by Samuel Fleet ; 
New York. ‘The Genessee Farmer, by Luther Tucker ; Ro- 
chester, N. Y. Goodsel’s Genessee Farmer, by N. Goodsel ; 
Rochester, N.Y. Maine Farmer; Winthrop, Me. Cultivator, 
by J. Buel, J. P. Beekman, and ID. W asson; Albany. Far- 
mer’s Reporter ; Cincinnati, Ohio. Northern Farmer; New- 
port, N.H. Southern Agriculturist; Charleston, S. C. Ohio 
Farmer and Western Horticulturist; Batavia, Ohio. Southern 
Planter; Macon, Ga. Farmer’s Register, by Edmund Ruffin ; 
Richmond, Va. Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, Mechanics, 
and Manufactures; New York. 'The Plough Boy; Albany, N. 
Y. The American Farmer’s Magazine ; W ashington. Besides 
these journals, there is a work published i in Wilkesbarre, Penn., 
in the German language, and entitled the I’armer and Gardener. 
Two horticultural journals have also been recently issued in 
Boston, the one entitled the American Gardener’s Magazine; and 
the othe -r, the Hortieultural Register and Gardener’s Magazine, 
edited by Thomas G. Fessenden. The list of works mentioned 
above' may not, perhaps, contain all the publications which 
have been issued in the United States, but it is sufficient 
to show, that how much soever we may have neglected the 


' For the above list we are indebted toa valuable correspondent of the 
New York Farmer, of March, 1835. 
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practice, we have not, as a nation, been deficient in theoretic 
husbandry. 

The recent introduction of two new subjects of culture into 
the United States, will, if carried out successfully, produce a 
marked epoch in American agriculture—we mean the manu- 
facture of sugar from the beet 1 root, and also that of silk. ‘The 
manufacture of sugar from the beet root was first introduced 
into France under the auspices of Napoleon, in 1811, and has 
been since carried on in that country with brilliant success. 
So great is the interest felt, and so auspicious is the prospect for 
the successful production of that article in the United States, 
than an association of gentlemen in Philadelphia have de- 
spatched an agent, Mr. Pedder, to France, in order to procure 
from that country all the information respecting the process 
which can be obtained. So far as returns have been received 
they are satisfactory, and there is every reason to hope that a 
successful experiment will. soon be tried here. If it should 
succeed, the vast tracts of fertile soil which we possess would 
afford almost inexhaustible resources for that object. 

The production of domestic silk seems to be a subject of no 
less importance than the manufacture of sugar, and we rejoice 
that public attention is awakening to this object. The con- 
sumption of that article is so great in our country, that its do- 
mestic production, superseding the necessity of its importation 
from abroad, would save a vast amount of expense, and at the 
same time produce the most beneficial consequences to the 
system of domestic industry. Rapid advances in this work 
are beginning to be made, and the Congress of the United States 
has caused to be printed and distributed a valuable treatise on 
its cultivation and manufacture. We understand, that, besides 
other improvements, an establishment for the manufacture of 
silk has recently been commenced in Dedham, Massachusetts, 
which, when in full operation, will run 1600 spindles, and 
employ 100 females. ‘To those sections of the country which 
produce the mulberry tree in abundance, the manufacture of 
silk would doubtless be the most productive kind of labour which 
could be undertaken. 

The immense resources of our country, and the geographical 
features, as well as productions of her different parts, seem to 
lay a natural foundation for a complete American system, 
which shall make us independent of the globe. 'The north, 
south and west have each peculiar advantages which do not 
seem to interfere, and which might be made materially to aid 
each other. It is hardly to be imagined that New England will 
ever be a great agricultural region, as this is prevented by the 

natural barrenness of her soil. Her prosperity must depend 
mainly on her commerce and manufactures. Nor do the pro- 
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ductions of the south come in collision with those of the north 
and west, for they cannot be yielded by these regions. It is 
equally clear that the west must, in the end, become the great 
agricultural section of the country, as its natural advantages of 
soil place it above competition with the east in this respect. 
It is only by a system of internal improvement, acting upon 
these advantages, and by the encouragement of domestic indus- 
try, that the greatest good can be secured for all parts of the 
country. 

We have endeavoured in this article—avoiding all minute 
specification and statistical detail—to exhibit briefly the general 
progress of agriculture, and its condition in the United States. 
Nature has provided us with the resources of a great agricul- 
tural nation—in our vast tracts of fertile soil, untouched by the 
hand of man; forests, beneath whose shade the nations of Ku- 
rope might find shelter and support; and giant lakes, connect- 
ing distant regions, as with inland seas, upon whose broad 
bosoms the navies of the earth might float. We have also navi- 
gable rivers of immense magnitude, running almost the whole 
length and breadth of the continent, and rail-roads and canals 
are in process of construction, which will connect the remote 
sections of the Mississippi Valley with the Atlantic frontier. 
These great public works, while they furnish channels of trans- 
portation for our agricultural products, are like so many iron 
chains, which bind together the local interests of different sec- 
tions, and make, as it were, a single neighbourhood of the re- 
public. We possess water power enough to employ all the 
machinery which can be manufactured, and to work up all the 
products which can be furnished by the soil. But more than 
all, we possess a free government, which grants to labour a 
certain and sure reward. All we want is concentrated, intelli- 
gent, vigorous industry. Give us but this, and we may be 
independent of the world, and become an exporting instead of 
an importing nation. The establishment of this true American 
system, would equally benefit every section of the country ; the 
commerce and manufactures of the east, the rice, cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, ‘and gold, of the south, and the agricultural 
products of the west. But the soil is the most certain source of 
support. ‘The Goth, the Christian, time, war, flood, or fire,” 
cannot destroy it. ‘'T’o the earthquake alone will it yield. The 
glorious epoch of that golden age which is to dawn upon the 
world, has been described as the period when mankind shall rest 
in peace, beneath their own vines and fig-trees, with their spears 
beaten into pruning hooks, and their swords into ploughshares. 
If, as political economy informs us, labour is the source of wealth, 
experience alsu teaches that agricultural labour is the solid 
foundation of national permanence and independence. 
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Arr. Il.—The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man. 
By the author of “ Hope Leslie,” &c. New York: 1836. 


The gifted authoress of the above little book has conferred 
no small favour upon the community in which she lives, by 
its publication. Her former, more ambitious productions 
have abundantly testified her capacity for what are falsely 
considered the higher walks of fictitious composition. That 
she can charm the imagination and please the fancy, has been 
manifested by her efforts in the path of novel writing ; an art 
which now-a-days seldom aspires to, or is at least successful in 
answering more than these purposes. ‘To do practical good— 
to make the rising generation wiser or better—or to conduce to 
the amelioration of the lot of suffering humanity—is above and 
beyond the aim of the novelist. ‘T'o originate and effectuate 
such an object, an ardent love of one’s kind must be implanted 
in the heart of the writer, and, what is equally important, 
there must co-exist with it, a knowledge of the proper mode of 
putting it into practice. 

One chief reason of the growing distaste of the reflecting and 
judicious for works of mere fancy, arises from their total ineffi- 
ciency for any good; not to mention the positively bad results 
attendant upon the reading of very many of these productions, 
from the circumstance of their ministering to the worst passions 
of the human breast. They originate no virtuous feeling— 
they lead to no self-examination, no conviction of one’s own 
worthlessness—no desire to improve either the physical or 
moral condition of one’s neighbour: on the contrary, they 
pamper a sickly appetite for excitement never conducive to ac- 
tion ; they nourish a profitless sentimentality as foreign from 
true benevolence or charity as cruelty itself; they feed a spirit 
of false honour destructive of the repose of society. They are 
suited, generally, to the atmosphere of the so-called higher 
classes, and upon them they work no beneficial effect. ‘The 
humbler citizens, the labouring poor, who constitute the mass 
of our population, and whose children may one day occupy the 
places of their now wealthy neighbours, are beneath the notice 
of these ambitious writers. For these they take not up the 
pen—they strive not to lessen the load which they must bear 
through life, or to present a loftier aim for their struggles. ‘They 
offer no consolations that may impart to their state an unction 
of which it is fully capable, and which their prouder brethren 
might sigh for in vain. 

Far otherwise has Miss Sedgwick been impelled in preparing 
the simple and touching scenes before us. She seems to have 
become sensible of higher claims upon one of her talents than 
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merely to furnish the amusement of an idle hour—claims which 
the condition of our country is every day rendering more im- 
perative upon those gifted with the brighter endowments of 
nature—an attention to which, too, seems of the more value as 
the instances of it are so rare. 

We have elsewhere remarked upon the character of the 
literature of our country; for the most part, how ephemeral 
and superficial! and have endeavoured to attract attention to 
the necessity of rendering it as pure and beneficial as possible. 
Apart from newspapers, many of which are little circulating 
libraries, scattering through the country injurious trash at an 
almost incredibly cheap rate, the current literature of the day 
appears in the shape of weekly or semi-monthly journals, con- 
taining the reprint of novels, or other light material, from the 
British press; sometimes, it may be, the pestilent progeny 
of French romancers. If even a better supply is found in 
voyages, travels, or biographies, and works on science or poli- 
tics—upon the numerous class of persons we before referred to, 
these confer no benefit. ‘They leave their hearts and feelings 
untouched, and their heads as really vacant as before—for the 
superficial information these works may impart is worse thar: 
entire ignorance upon such subjects. ‘There must be system— 
a commencement from the foundation—in education as in every 
thing else, to ensure success; and ideas picked up in a desul- 
tory way, without examination and without reflection, can an- 
swer no good purpose, and in all probability will be conducive 
to a bad one. 

Reading forms an essential part of education—in our coun- 
try, especially, is the remark correct, and will continue to be so. 
Every effort should be made, therefore, to render the class of 
reading-books for the people inviting, and at the same time 
wholesome. As there is no time for extended investigations 
into any branch, either of science, literature, or art, in a land 
where the great mass of the population are called upon to 
secure their own bread by their own labours, it is of infinitely 
more importance to promote the growth of correct moral and 
religious principles which will serve as a guide through all the 
devious paths of after life, than to sprinkle a little science or 
belles lettres among those whose totally diverse pursuits will 
ever render more than a mere smattering upon such topics 
entirely out of the question. ‘To disseminate superficial views 
of politics, manners, science, or the fine arts, is not to educate 
the people—to teach them their duties to themselves, their fami- 
lies, their neighbours, to society, and to their God, is eminently 
so. The first is a labour, which, like the sickly and untimely 
fruit of the tree, will yield but disappointment and sorrow : the 
latter will produce an increase here, imparting both nourishment 
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and joy, and continuing to bloom and flourish even through the 
ages of eternity. 

A full appreciation by the poorer and humbler classes (we of 
course use this latter term in no invidious sense) of their proper 
station in the social economy, their responsibilities and advan- 
tages, is what is needed. In them a spirit of contentment, not 
of ambition, should be fostered. The Creator has given to 
such, sources of enjoyment peculiar to their condition, which 
others, in their different spheres, know not of. But to realize 


these blessings, virtue must settle upon the hearth of him who. 


receives but the frowns of fortune. In such case it is his to be 
free from the corroding cares of ambition and rivalry—the 
aching head and the feverish hand—his to press his pillow with 
a mind at ease, and to rise with thankfulness for a night’s 
repose—to eat his scanty, it may be, but wholesome food, with 
a grateful heart, and a readiness to share his little portion with 
any commended by honesty and misfortune even to his limited 
charity. 

Blessed with such feelings, and governed by such motives, 
even worldly advantages—if these should enter the mind of 
him we have described—would, in the end, be surely at- 
tained. Honest industry, strict integrity, and Christian charity, 
would not come short of their reward in our land; and the 
deserving father would see his children enjoying those means 
of extended usefulness which he was denied in his youth, and 
which they, fortified with religious principles, will know so well 
how to use. 

To show, in the words of Scripture, that “there is that 
maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing: there is that maketh 
himself poor, yet hath great riches ;” and to inculcate the true 
principles by which the goods of this life are to be estimated, and 
our conduct regulated, is the aim of Miss Sedgwick in this little 
work,and she has most fully succeeded to the permanent increase 
of her own reputation, and, we trust, the good of her species. 
She has adopted, as the means for this excellent purpose, a very 
simple story, in which apposite reflections are naturally inter- 
mingled with the incidents ; and the whole expressed in phrase- 
ology perfectly adapted to the sphere of those for whose 
benefit the book is intended. ‘'T'wo individuals are selected to 
illustrate her views, (who may be considered as the principals 
in her little tale, as they ultimately form the married couple,) 
educated in the country, of humble parentage, and blessed with 
early religious instruction. It is this last which carries them 
triumphantly through all their temptations. An interesting 
example of the success of equal virtue under trials of a different, 
probably of a severer, description, is offered in the person of 
another young girl whom accident had disabled in infancy, and 
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who was doomed to pass through a lengthened life, a cripple. 
The pair we have alluded to exemplify the success of honest 
industry, pious integrity, and unaffected benevolence: the poor 
invalid illustrates the triumph of Christianity in all its length 
and breadth—for in her it shone forth in all its beauty—over 
penury, disease, and depression—the blighting of almost every 
human feeling. ‘The contrasts are equally well sketched. The 
vanity of mere riches in the hands of an unworthy possessor ; 
the real poverty which is the lot of such an one in the midst of 
his gold; the want of refinement—of gratitude—of religion—of 
peace of mind—of contentment ; the cares and disappointments 
which accompany the ambition of fashion, as well as that of 
power, the littleness of the seeming great: these are depicted 
in a familiar but striking manner, and with a simplicity and 
adherence to nature which apply them at once to the heart. 

We think that the author has been rather indulgent to the 
father of the two heroines, “ Uncle Phil,” as he was familiarly 
called ; his careless good-nature amounting to culpable ne- 
gligence, and having been productive of the most disastrous 
consequences. His heart, however, was so good as almost to 
disarm resentment, even at such results. We will introduce 
him to the notice of the reader in an extract which, at the 
same time, will make him acquainted with the two daughters 
who play the chief part in the little story. 


“But, before they arrived at this stage in the journey of life, both good 
and evil had chanced to them. Their first-born, Ellen, ran into anopen 
cistern, the surface of which was just on a level with the platform before 
the house: so it had remained a year after the active child began to run 
about ; and, to its mother’s reiterated requests and warnings, Philip always 
answered—‘ Now that’s just what I am going about next week.’ When 
his only child was drowned in this seeming water-trap was certainly no 
time to reproach Philip, and he who never reproached any one could 
not be expected to make himself an exception. He merely said, ‘It was 
a wonderful providence Ellen was drowned that day, for the very next 
he calculated to put a kerb to the cistern—but it was meant so to be— 
he always felt Ellen was not long for this world!’ Their next child was 
our friend Charlotte; and she, like her drowned sister, was born with 
one of the best mortal gifts—a sound constitution, which, watched over 
by her wise and vigilant mother, promised a long life of physical com- 
fort. But these prospects were sadly reversed when her father, having 
one day taken her out in his wagon, left her holding the reins ‘ while he 
just stepped to speak toa neighbour.’ While he was speaking, the horse 
took fright, Charlotte was thrown out, and received an injury that embit- 
tered her whole life. Philip was really grieved by this accident. He 
said, ‘It seemed somehow as if it was so to be, for he had no thought of 
taking Charlotte out that day till he met her in his way.’ 

‘His next mishap was the burning of his work-shop, in which, on one 
gusty day, he left a blazing fire. A consequence so natural seemed very 
strange to Uncle Phil, who said ‘It was most onaccountable, for he had 
often left it just so, and it had never burned up before!’ This incident 
gave a new turn to Philip’s life. He abandoned his trade, and really 
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loving, or, as he said, ‘aiming’ to suit every body, he was glad to be 
rid of incessant complaints of want of punctuality, bad materials, and bad 
work, and became, what most imbeciles become sooner or later, a Jack 
at alltrades. In a community like that at Essex, where labourers in every 
department are few, and work plenty, even the universal Jack need not 
starve ; and Uncle Phil, if unskilfal and slack, was always good-natured, 4 
and seldom so much engrossed by one employment that he could not 4 
leave it for another. But, though rather an unprofitable labourer, Uncle 

Phil had no vices. He was temperate and frugal in his habits, and a 

striking illustration of how far ise virtues alone will sustain a man, 

even in worldly matters. His small supplies were so well managed by 

his wife, that no want was felt by his family during her life. That 
valuable life was prematurely ended. Soon after the birth of her last P 
baby, Uncle Phil was called up in the night by some cattle havin 
entered his garden through his rickety fence. His bed-room door opene 
upon the yard; he left it open ; it was a damp, chilling night. Mrs. May, 
being her own nurse, had fallen asleep exhausted. She awoke in an 
ague that proved the prelude to a fatal Sneesi and Uncle Phil, being no 
curious tracer of effects to causes, took no note of the open door, and the 
damp night, and replied to the condolence of his friends, that ‘ Miss 
May was too good a wife for him—the only wonder was Providence 
had spared her so long.’ More gifted people than honest Uncle Phil 
deposit quietly at the door of Providence the natural consequences of 
their own carelessness. 

“ The baby soon followed its mother, and Philip May was left with but 
two children—Charlotte, at the time of her mother’s death, thirteen, and 
Susan, nine. They had been so far admirably trained by their mother, 
and were imbued with her character, seeming only to resemble their 
father in hearts running over with the milk of human kindness, unless 
Susan’s all-conquering cheerfulness was derived from her father’s ever- 
acquiescing patience. His was a passive virtue—hers an active principle. 
If any one unacquainted with the condition of life in New England 
should imagine that the Mays had suffered the evils of real poverty, they 
must allow us to set them right. In all our wide-spread country there is 
very little necessary poverty. In New England none that is not the 
result of vice or disease. If the moral and physical laws of the Creator 
were obeyed, the first of these causes would be at an end, and the second 
would scarcely exist.!_ Industry and frugality are wonderful multipliers 
of small means. Philip May brought in but little, but that little was 
well administered. His house was clean—his garden productive, (the 

irls kept it weeded, )—his furniture carefully preserved—his family com- 
fortably clad, and his girls schooled. No wonder Uncle Phil never 
dreamed he was a poor man!” pp. 19—22. 

It was to endeavour to procure, if possible, some remedy for 
the injury sustained by Charlotte, alluded to in the above 
extract, that a journey was undertaken to New York in order 
to consult an eminent physician of that city. The difficulty of 
procuring money sufficient for this object was extreme ; and 
this difficulty was the occasion for the display of unusual 
generosity on the part of a play-fellow, a fine boy, named Harry 


1 “ We have heard a gentleman, who, in virtue of the office he holds as ‘ 
minister at large, is devoted to succouring the poor, state, that even in 2 
this city, (New York,) he had known very few cases of suffering from iy 
poverty that might not be traced directly or indirectly to vice.” 5 
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Aikin, who afterwards married the younger sister, Susan. The 
journey is pleasantly described, and will exhibit the training 
through which the mind of the young sufferer had already 
passed. It is called the “poor man’s journey.” 


“Tt was a lovely morning in June when Uncle Phil set forth for New 
York with his invalid daughter. Ineffable happiness shone through his 
honest face, and there was a slight flush of hope and expectation on 
Charlotte’s usually pale and tranquil countenance as she half rebuked 
Susan’s last sanguine expression. 

“You will come home as well as I am, I know you will, Lottie !’ 

““¢ Not well—oh, no, Susy, but better, I expect—I mean, I hope.’ 

“Better, then, if you are, that is to say, a great deal better—I shall 
be satisfied, sha’ n’t you, Harry ?’ 

“<¢T shall be satisfied that it was best for her to go, if she is any 
better.’ 

“¢T trust we shall all be satisfied with God’s will, whatever it may be,’ 
said Charlotte, turning her eye full of gratitude upon Harry. Harry 
arranged her cushions as nobody else could to support her weak back: 
Susan disposed her cloak so that Charlotte could draw it around her if 
the air proved too fresh ; and then, taking her willow basket in her hand, 
the last words were spoken, and they set forth. Uncle Phil was in the 
happiest of his happy humours. He commended the wagon—‘ it was 
just like sitting at home in a rocking chair—it is kind o’ lucky that you 
are lame, Lottie, or may be Mrs. Sibley would not have offered to loan 
us her wagon. I was dreadful ’fraid we should have to go down the 
North river. I tell you, Lottie, when I crossed over it once, I was a’most 
scared to death—the water went swash, swash—there was nothing but 
a plank between me and etarnity ; and I thought in my heart I should 
have gone down, and nobody would ever have heard of me again. I 
wonder folks can be so foolish as to go on water when they can travel 
on solid land—but I suppose some do!’ 

It is pleasanter,’ said Charlotte, ‘to travel at this season where you 
can see the beautiful fruits of the earth, as we do now, on all sides of us.’ 
Unele Phil replied, and talked on without disturbing his daughter’s quiet 
and meditation. They travelled slowly, but he was never impatient, and 
she never wearied, for she was an observer and lover of nature. The 
earth was clothed with its richest green—was all green, but of infinitely 
varied tints. The young corn was shooting forth—the winter wheat 
already waved over many a fertile hill-side—the gardens were newl 
made, and clean, and full of promise—flowers, in this month of their 
abundance, perfumed the woods, and decked the gardens and court-yards, 
and where nothing else grew, there were lilacs and pionies in plenty. 
The young lambs were frolicking in the fields—the chickens peeping 
—_ the barn-yards; and birds, thousands of them, singing at their 
work. 

“Our travellers were descending a mountain where their view ex- 
— over an immense tract of country, for the most part richly culti- 
vated. 

**¢T declare,’ exclaimed Uncle Phil, ‘how much land there is in the 
world, and I don’t own a foot on’t, only our little half-acre lot—it 
don’t seem hardly right.’ Uncle Phil was no agrarian, and he imme- 
diately added, ‘ But, after all, I guess I am better off without it—it would 
be a dreadful care.’ 

“* Contentment with godliness is great gain,’ said Charlotte. 

“© You ’ve hit the call en the head, Lottie ; I don’t know who should 
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be contented if I ain’t—I always have enough, and every body is friend] 
to me—and you and Susan are worth a mint of money to me. For all 
what I said about the land, I really think I have got my full share.’ 

** We can all have our share in the beauties of God’s earth without 
owning, as you say, a foot of it,’ rejoined Charlotte. ‘ We must feel it 
is our Father’s. [am sure the richest man in the world cannot take more 
pleasure in looking at a beautiful prospect than I do—or in breathing this 
sweet, sweet air. It seems to me, father, as if every thing I look upon was 
ready to burst forth in a hymn of praise—and there is enough in my heart 
to make verses of if I only knew how.’ 

“¢ That ’s the mystery, Lottie, how they do it—I can make one line, 
but I can never get a fellow to il.’ 

“* Well, father, as Susy would say, it ’s a comfort to have the feeling, 
though you can’t express it.’ 

“Charlotte was right. It is a great comfort and happiness to have 
the feeling, and happy would it be if those who live in the country were 
more sensible to the beauties of nature; if they could see something in 
the glorious forest besides ‘good wood and timber lots’—something in 
the green valley besides a ‘warm soil’—something in a water-fall besides 
a ‘mill-privilege.’ There is a susceptibility in every human heart to the 
ever-present and abounding beauties of nature; and whose fault is it that 
this taste is not awakened and directed? If the poet and the painter 
cannot bring down their arts to the level of the poor, are there none to 
be — interpreters to them—to teach them to read the great book of 
nature 

“The labouring classes ought not to lose the pleasures that, in the 
country, are before them from dawn to twilight—pleasures that might 
counterbalance, and often do, the profits of the merchant, pent in his 
city counting-house, and all the honours the lawyer earns between the 
court-rooms and his office. We only wish that more was made of the 
privilege of country life ; that the farmer’s wife would steal some mo- 
ments from her cares to point out to her children the beauties of nature, 
whether amid the hills and valleys of our inland country, or on the 
sublime shores of the ocean. Over the city, too, hangs. the vault of 
heaven—‘ thick inlaid’ with the witnesses of God’s power and goodness 
—his altars are every where. 

“The rich man who ‘lives at home at ease,’ and goes irritated and 
fretting through the country because he misses at the taverns the luxu- 
ries of his own house—who finds the tea bad and coffee worse—the food 
ill cooked and table ill served—no mattresses, no silver forks—who is 
obliged to endure the vulgarity of a common parlour—and, in spite of 
the inward chafing, give a civil answer to whatever questions may be 
put to him, cannot conceive of the luxuries our travellers enjoyed at the 
simplest inn. 

“Uncle Phil found out the little histories of all the wayfarers he met 
and frankly told his own. Charlotte’s pale sweet face attracted general 
sympathy. Country people have time for little by-the-way kindnesses ; 
and the landlady, and her daughters, and her domestics, enquired into 
Charlotte’s malady, suggested remedies, and described similar cases. 

“ The open-hearted communicativeness of our people is often laughed 
at; but js it nota sign of a blameless life and social spirit?” pp. 33—37. 


Her interviews with the physician are beautifully narrated, 
and we have little fear of asserting that no one can rise from 
the perusal of that portion of this simple story without feeling 
his heart softened, and inclined to become better. The doctor 
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is represented as not only a skilful practitioner, but also a man 
of genuine piety and worth; and the sentiments which the 
author puts into the mouth of both physician and patient pre- 
sent a striking example of the opportunities for the display and 
cultivation of religious sentiments, which are afforded in the 
course of a physician’s practice. We are persuaded that the 
sketch presented by Miss Sedgwick is not mere fancy, either as 
respects the one party or the other. 

We have not given the above extracts for the purpose of pre- 
senting any analysis of the story—it is brief and inartificial, 
and intended merely as the vehicle to bear along the good 
advice and reflections with which it abounds. Each chapter 
presents an incident, or description, in contrast with another 
either preceding or following it—intended to exemplify the 
worthlessness or value of money according to the use or abuse 
made of it, and the blessings which even poverty may confer 
when found among such persons as the inmates of Aikin’s 
house. We shall content ourselves with a single additional 
extract, in which the mere rich man’s charities are exemplified. 
It follows a statement of the active charity bestowed by Aikin, 
his wife, and her sister, upon the same unfortunate individual 
who had more claims upon the generosity of the rich man, 
Morris Finley, than upon them. 


“It was near ten o’clock when Henry Aikin, in pursuance of his 
benevolent designs for Paulina, rang at Morris Finley’s door, and told 
the servant, in reply to his saying Mr. Finley was dressing for a party, 
that he had pressing business, and must speak with him. The servant 
left Aikin in the entry, and, entering the drawing-room, pushed the door 
to after him, but not so close as to prevent Aikin hearing the following 
dialogue :— 

“*'There ’s somebody, ma’am, in the entry, wants to speak with Mr. 
Finley.’ 

“* Why did not you tell him he was not at home ?’ 

“* Because he is, ma’am.’ 

“*Pshaw, Tom, you know he is going out immediately, and it’s all 
the same thing. Do you know who it is?’ 

* * No, ma’am.’ 

“*Ts ita gentleman ? 

“ “He speaks like one, ma’am.’ 

“You certainly know, Tom—is he a gentleman, or only a man?’ 

“* He is dressed like a man, ma’am.’ 

“*'Tom, you must get over tormenting me this way; I’ve told you a 
hundred times the distinction.’ Tom smiled: he evidently had in his 
mind something like the old distinction of the poet, though he could not, 
or dared not, express it— 


‘Worth makes the man—the want of it, the fellow.’ 


“*¢ Well, well, added Mrs. Finley, ‘show him in, and tell Mr. Finley.’ 
“ Aikin entered with that air of blended modesty and independence 
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that characterized him—certainly with no look of inferiority, for he felt 
none; and, as Mrs. Finley’s eye fell on his fine countenance, hers re- 
laxed, and she was in the dilemma, for a moment, of not knowing 
whether to class him with the somebodys or nobodys ; but her glance 
descended to the plain and coarse garments of our friend, in time to 
change a half-made courtesy to a salutation befitting an inferior. ‘Sit 
down,’ she said, waving her hand to the nearest chair. 

“ Aikin took the offered seat, and awaited, with what patience he 
could, the forthcoming of the master of the splendid mansion—observing 
what was before him with a feeling, not of envy or covetousness, but 
with deep joy and thankfulness for the virtue and true happiness of his 
humble home. Miss Sabina Jane Finley, now a young lady of twelve 
years, after surveying Aikin from top to toe, said to her mother, ina 
suppressed but audible voice, ‘ Gentleman!’ 

“Mrs. Finley seemed to have what she, no doubt, thought a truly gen- 
tee] unconsciousness of ‘the man’s’ presence. She was very richly 
dressed for a ball; but, as is acommon case with poor human nature, 
she was transferring the fault of her faded and time-stricken face to her 
milliner. ‘I declare, Sabina Jane,’ she said, surveying herself in the 
mirror, ‘I never will get another cap of Thompson—these flowers are 
blue as the heavens.’ 

“You selected them yourself, mamma.’ 

“© To be sure I did; but how could I tell how they would look in the 
evening ?’ 

*** Why don’t you wear your new French cap, mamma ?’ 

** Don’t be a fool, child—have not I worn that twice already? Pull 
down that blonde over my shoulder—how it whoops! This is the 
second time Smetz has served me this way. Thisgown sets like fury. 
I never go out but I have some trial that spoils all my pleasure. Don’t 
let me see you prink so, miss,’ turning to her daughter, and pulling from 
her head a dress-cap that she was trying on and arranging with all the 
airs and graces of a fine lady; ‘I have told you a thousand times, Sabina 
Jane,’ she continued, ‘not to be fond of dress!—Well, Tom, what is 
wanted now ? 

“* That French gentleman, ma’am, what teached Miss Sabina Jane, 
is to call early for his money; and if you’d please to give it to me to- 
night——’ 

***T can’t attend to it to-night—tell him to call again.’ 

*¢He has called again and again, ma’am; and he says his wife is 
sick—and he looks so distressed like.’ 

“<T have not the money by me to-night, Tom.’ 

*¢ Shall I ask Mr. Finley for it, ma’am ? . 

“¢ No, Tom.’ 

“ The image of the unhappy foreigner haunted Tom’s imagination ; 
and, after lingering for a moment with the door in his hand, he said— 
ane ma’am don’t remember Mr. Finley gave out the money for Mr. 

elix.’ 

“Mrs. Finley did remember well that she had received the money, 
and had spent it that very afternoon for a most tempting piece of French 
embroidery—‘a love of a pocket handkerchief,’ that cost only thirty dol- 
lars!—the price of poor Monsieur Felix’s labour for two quarters, with 
an indolent and neglected child. ‘Shut the door, Tom,’ she said, ‘I 
can’t be bothered about this money now; tell Mr. Felix to call after 
breakfast.’ Tom despaired, and withdrew. ‘How impertinent Tom is 
getting,’ added Mrs. Finley; ‘but this is the way of all the servants in 
this country.’ ” 
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“ Finley came in, dressed and perfumed for the party. ‘Ah, Harry 
Aikin,’ he said, after a momentary surprise, ‘is it you—how are you?’ 

“Well, thank you, Morris.’ 

“What impudence,’ thought Miss Sabina Jane, ‘for that man to call 
my papa Morris!’ 

“*T have some private business with you,’ added Aikin, glancing at 
d the young lady. 

4 “Sabina Jane,’ said Finley, ‘tell your mamma the carriage is wait- 
ing—these fellows charge so abominably for waiting.’ This Jast remark 
was evidently a hint to Aikin to be brief. 

“ But Aikin wanted no such spur. He communicated concisely Pau- 
lina’s condition and wants; and, knowing that Finley’s conscience was 
of the sluggish order, he tried to rouse it by recalling vividly to his 
remembrance the past—the days of Paulina’s innocence and beauty, and 
Finley’s devotion to her, But Finley slurred it over like a long-forgotten 
dream, that would not afford the slightest basis for a claim upon his 
charity. 

“¢She is in a shocking condition, to be sure, Aikin,’ he said; ‘ but, 
then, I make it an invariable rule never to give but to those that I know 
to be worthy.’ 

‘There is much to be done for our fellow-creatures, Finley, besides 
giving gifts to the worthy.’ 

“Oh, I know that; and I subscribe liberally to several of our insti- 
tutions.’ 

“¢ But will you do nothing towards encouraging this poor, homeless, 
friendless creature to repentance and reformation ? 

“¢Pshaw! Aikin, they never reform.’ 

“¢If that is true, a part of the sin must lie at cur doors, who afford 
them no helps. But there is no time to discuss this: Paulina, I fear, 
will not be able to prove her sincerity. She has, it seems to me, but 
little while to live; if I can save her from the police, I shall try hard to 
keep her where she is, that her little remnant of life may be spent with 
her old friends, who will care for her body and soul.’ 

““* Oh, well, if you really think she is going to make a die of it, I am 

willing to give you something for her.’ 
b “Finley took out his pocket-book, and after, as Aikin could not but sus- 
pect, lookiag for a smaller sum, he gave him a five-dollar note, with the 
air of one who is conferring an astounding obligation. Aikin expressed 
neither surprise nor gratitude; but, quietly putting up the note, he said, 
‘You know, Finley, money is not the most important thing I had to ask. 
I want you to go to the police-office with me. You area great merchant, 
and your name is well known in the city; I am nobody, and it may be 
necessary for me to get my statement endorsed. Come, it is not five 
minutes’ walk for you.’ 

“¢Why, bless you, man, don’t you see I’m going out—there ’s my 
wife coming down stairs now.’ 

“* Let her go in the carriage—you can follow her.’ 

“*Oh! that’s impossible; she would not go alone into a party for the 
world.’ 

“Can she not wait till your return ?’ 

***No—it is not reasonable to ask it; it ’s late now—and—and—’ 

“Good night—I have wasted my time here,’ said Aikin, cutting short 
Finley’s excuses, and leaving him trying to silence his conscience by 
dwelling on the five dollars he had given—by fretting at the deused foll y 
of going out when people were tired and wanted to go to bed—and by 
joining in his wife’s vituperation against Nancy and all her tribe.” 
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Let it not be supposed, from these extracts, that Miss Sedg- 
wick joins in the foolish outcry against the rich, as such. Far 
from it: it is only against wealth misapplied that her satire is 
directed. In the conduct of another of her characters, Mr. 
Beckwith, the author endeavours to exemplify the true use of 
riches. 

We have formally noticed this little book, and made these 
extracts, for the purpose of doing what in us lay to aid in its 
dissemination. We would, if we could, send it to every fireside 
in our land—of the rich as well as the poor—though to the 
last we especially commend it. To the publication of such 
books we would ever lend our utmost aid, convinced that above 
all others they conduce to the real good of the community ; 
and, in conclusion, we may express the hope that the fair author 
has but given an earnest of what she intends to do in a line of 
writing that has been too much neglected in this country, and 
which is of paramount importance at the present time. 





Art. III.— Sketches of English Literature ; with considera- 
tions on the spirit of the times, men, and revolutions. By 


the Viscount de CHATEAUBRIAND. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
1836. 


We have heretofore’ presented our views upon the literary 
pretensions and character of the Viscount Chateaubriand, and 
there is nothing in the work before us to induce, at our hands, 
a more favourable estimate as to either profundity of learning 
or any of the real constituents of greatness. That the French 
peer has a brilliant imagination, great command of language, 
and a captivating and imposing mode of treating his subjects, 
we should be loath to deny, while we would, at the same time, 
be strenuous in maintaining that his productions will not bear 
the test of severe criticism ; that if time is but taken to guard 
against the seductions of his fine, though very frequently bom- 
bastic language, and to ponder upon the ideas which his load of 
words embodies, the conclusion will, in many, many instances, 
be arrived at, that the reader’s admiration has been caught 
altogether by surprise, and he been induced to waste his praise 
and his time upon sheer nonsense. 


' See American Quarterly Review, No. 39. 
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Notwithstanding all this, few, very few would regret a short 
time devoted to the pages of Chateaubriand. In opening his 
works we are at once ushered into a new world; removed 
entirely from the ordinary current of our thoughts and feelings. 
Romance throws her spell around us, and, while she perverts 
our vision, offers novel and brilliant sights to gaze at—the 
melody of the sounding line lends its enchantment to another 
sense ; and while thus the reader is partially disabled from the 
exercise of dispassionate judgment, the reckless boldness of 
assertion increases the difficulty and almost secures the victory 
over the mind. As pastime, however, or relaxation, or not 
unwelcome momentary delusion, this is all very delightful, and 
the viscount will therefore not cease to be a popular writer. 
With that fate he will no doubt be abundantly satisfied. 

It is a bold undertaking for a foreigner to attempt a critical 
account of the language and literature of another country— 
particularly of a living tongue. But our author is a bold man, 
and was sensible of all its difficulties. He however deemed 
himself equal to the task. Hear his words:—“ 1 have visited 
the United States; I have lived eight years an exile in England ; 
after residipg in London as an emigr ither 
as ambassadqr. I believe that I am as thoroughly acquainted 
with English as a man can be with a language foreign to_his 
own. I have read_most conscientiously all that it was my 
duty to read on the subject discussed in these two volumes. I 
have rarely quoted my authorities, because they are known to 
men of letters, and men of the world care nothing about them.” 

The viscount goes then at his task, in his own opinion fully 
prepared ; and he makes a formidable and orderly opening by 
dividing the history of the English language into five epochs, 
and his subject into five great parts. He ushers it in by grave 
political reflections and philosophical introductions, and the 
reader is of course led to anticipate a minute, learned and 
critical account of the language and its authors, about which the 
noble writer had read and studied so much. On the contrary, 
he encounters a medley of anecdote, reflections, poetry, history, 
fun, biography, sketches of life and manners, all very amusing 
in themselves, but totally at variance with the instructive, 
detailed, and connected treatise the introduction had promised. 
From a foreigner this was probably just as well—nay, infinitely 
better than a laboured and dull treatise, replete, as such a 
one would needs have been, with the most ridiculous blunders. 
For ourselves we are the more pleased to see it as it is, from the 
amusement it has afforded us. 'T'o enable our readers to enjoy 
a portion of this, we have taken it up at the present moment, 
and intend to make them fully acquainted with its contents. 
As regards however the writer, who undertakes and promises 
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so difficult an execution of so grave a task, the effect upon his 
reputation cannot but be injurious. The sensible and intellec- 
tual, though they may while away an hour in turning over the 
pages of such a book, and in gleaning the flowers of fancy and 
wit with which it may be strewn, cannot but lament that so 
many fine thoughts and beautiful ideas have been dissipated and 
wasted. 

It is very far, however, from our purpose to criticise this 
work seriously. This would be treating the book itself ill, 
though the author might well deserve it. It is indeed below 
serious criticism. Our design is, as we have said, to gather the 
amusement it affords, and spread it before our readers. ‘This 
we shall do in as connected a way as so very desultory matter 
will permit. The “Sketches of English Literature,” contain 
notices of the Middle Ages—their laws, buildings, dress, enter- 
tainments, and manners; the Reformation, with a brief view of 
Luther and the other reformers—its merits compared with the 
Papacy, and a defence of the latter; the Protectorate; the Re- 
volution of 1688, and of the great men who flourished at that 
epoch, and a comparison between it and the French revolutions 
of 1789 and 1830; and last, and by no means least, the private 
opinions, adventures, writings and sayings of the.noble author 
himself. Who will not say that these various themes present 
a broad and fruitful field for a fancy so discursive as that of 
Chateaubriand, or who that knows the character of his genius 
but would anticipate his uneasiness at being confined within 
narrower bounds? ‘The author, nevertheless, in his preface 
deems it proper to put the reader on his guard. He says :-— 

“‘T ought to premise that in this historical view I have not stuck close 
to my subject: I have treated of every thing—the present, the past, the 
future ; I digress hither and thither. When | meet with the middle ages, 
I talk of them ; when I run foul of the reformation, I dwell upon it; when 
I come to the English revolution, it reminds me of our own, and I advert 
to the actors and the events of the latter. If an English royalist is 
thrown into jail, I think of the cell which I occupied at the prefecture of 
police. The English poets lead me to the French poets; Lord Byron 
brings to my recollection my exile in England, my walks to Harrow 
hill, and my travels to Venice—and so of the rest. The book is com- 
posed of miscellanies which have all tones, because they relate to all 
things: they pass from literary criticism, lofty or familiar, to historical 
observatiuns, narratives, portraits, and recollections, general or personal. 
That I may not take any one by surprise, that the reader may know from 
the first what he has to expect, that he may be aware that English lite- 
rature here forms but the ground of my medley, the canvass for my 
embroidery, I have given a second title to this work.” pp. vii., viii. 


Some apology however was thought necessary, even by the 
viscount himself, in placing at the very front of his book, a 
lengthened dissertation upon the middle ages under the different 
aspects we have adverted to above, and he does it in the 
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following very ingenious way. His remarks, it must be ad- 
mitted, have much of the tone of the philosopher, while they are 
full of the fancy of the poet :— 


“ ‘When we study the literature of different countries, a great number 
of allusions and traits escape us, if we do not bear in mind the manners 
and customs of the respective nations. A view of literature, apart from 
the history of nations, would create a prodigious fallacy; to hear the 
successive poets calmly singing their loves and their sheep, you would 
figure to yourself the uninterrupted existence of the golden age on the 
earth. And yet, in that same England of which we are treating, these 
strains resound amid the invasion of the Romans, the Picts, the Saxons, 
the Danes; amid the conquest of the Normans, the insurrections of the 
barons, the quarrels of the first Plantagenets for the crown, the civil 
wars of the Red and White Rose, the ravages of the reformation, the 
executions commanded by Henry VIII., and the burnings ordered by 
Mary, amid the massacres and slavery of Ireland, the desolations of 
Scotland, the scaffolds of Charles 1. and Sidney, the flight of James, the 
proscription of the Pretender and the Jacobites—the whole intermingled 
with parliamentary storms, court crimes, and a thousand foreign wars. 

“Social order, separate from political order, is composed of religion, 
intelligence, and material industry. Inevery nation, even at the moment 
of the direst catastrophes and of the greatest events, there will always 
be a priest who prays, a poet who sings, an author who writes, a philo- 
sopher who meditates, a painter, a sculptor, an architect, who paints, 
chisels, builds, and a workman who labours. These men, surrounded 
by revolutions, seem to lead a life apart: if you look at them only, you 
see a real, a genuine, an immutable world, the base of the human edifice, 
but which appears fictitious and foreign to the society of convention, the 
political society. The priest, indeed, in his hymns, the poet, the phi- 
losopher, the artist, in their compositions, the artisan in his work, mark 
occasionally the time in which they live, and the recoil of the events 
which wrung from them in more abundance their sweat, their complaints, 
and the productions of their genius. 

“To destroy this illusion of two views presented separately ; to avoid 
creating that fallacy to which I have alluded in the course of this chap- 
ter; and that I may not suddenly throw the reader unprepared into the 
history of the poetry, works, and authors of the first stages of English 
literature, I think it right to introduce here a general picture of the 
middle ages. These preliminary matters will facilitate the understand- 
ing of the subject. Vol. I. pp. 14—16. 


To the middle ages then, if our author must have it so, let us 
turn and see what agreeable remarks we may find in his 
sketches, without, for the moment, troubling ourselves to dis- 
cover their immediate connection with the subject of English 
literature. And the “buildings” of the middle ages first attract 
our notice. The architecture of that era is well described :— 


“Even in its external appearance, Europe then presented a much more 
picturesque and national aspect than it at present exhibits. For build- 
ings, the offspring of our religion and our manners, we have substituted, 
from affectation of the bastard Roman architecture, such as are neither in 
harmony with our climate nor appropriate to our wants. The cold and 
servile spirit of copyism has introduced falsehood into our arts, as the 
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groundwork of Latin literature has destroyed in our literature the origi- 
nality of the Frankish genius. It was not thus that the middle ages 
imitated; the minds of those times also admired the Greeks and the 
Romans ; they sought after and studied their works, but, instead of suf- 
fering entealeos to be mastered by, they mastered them, moulded them 
to their will, rendering them French, and heightening their beauty by 
this metamorphosis, full of creative vigour and independence. 

“ The first Christian churches in the west were only temples reversed ; 
the pagan worship was external, the decoration of the temple was exter- 
nal ; the Christian worship was internal, the decoration of the church'was 
internal. The pillars were transformed from the outside to the inside 
of the edifice, as in the churches in which the believers held their meet- 
ings when they issued from the crypts and catacombs. The proportions 
of the church surpassed in dimensions those of the temple, because the 
Christian congregation met beneath the roof of the church, whereas the 
pagan multitude collected under the peristyle of the temple. But when 
the Christians became masters, they changed this arrangement, and 
— their buildings also on the side towards the landscape and the 
sky. 

“And, in order that the supports of the aerial nave might not be 
inappropriate to the structure, the chisel had cut them out; nothing was 
to be seen but flying buttresses, pyramids, pinnacles, and statues. 

“The ornaments which were not essential parts of the edifice were 
adapted to its style; the tombs were of Gothic fashion, and the church, 
which covered them like an immense canopy, seemed to be moulded 
upon their form. The arts of design shared in this flowery and compo- 
site taste: on the walls and on the windows were painted landscapes, 
scripture subjects, and scenes of national history. 

“In the castles of the great, coloured armorial bearings, inclosed in 
lozenges of gold, formed ceilings resembling those of the beautiful pa- 
laces of the cinque cento in Italy. Writing itself was drawn, the German 
hieroglyphic substituted for the rectilinear Roman letters, harmonized 
with the sepulchral stones. The detached towers which served for 
lookouts on the heights; the castles embosomed in woods or perched on 
the tops of rocks, like the eyries of vultures; the pointed and narrow 
bridges thrown boldly across torrents; the fortified towns which you 
come to at every step, and the battlements of which were at once ram- 
parts and ornaments; the chapels, the oratories, the hermitages, placed 
in the most picturesque spots beside roads and rivers; the towers, the 
steeples of country churches, the abbeys, the monasteries, the cathedrals, 
all those edifices of which but a small number now exists, and whose 
fretwork time has blackened, filled up, or broken, had then the freshness 
of youth; they had just issued fiom the hands of the workman. In 
the whiteness of their stones the eye lost none of the lightness of their 
details, of the elegance of their towers, of the variety of their wavings, 
their carvings, their chiselings, their pinkings, and all the whims of a 
free and inexhaustible imagination. 

“In the short space of eighteen years, from 1136 to 1154, not fewer 
than eleven hundred and fifteen castles were built in England alone. 

“Christianity raised at the general expense, by means of collections 
and alms, the cathedrals for the erection of which each state was not 
wealthy enough to pay separately, and scarcely any of which is finished. 
In those vast and mysterious edifices were engraved in relief, and hol- 
lowed out as with a nipping tool, the decorations of the altar, the sacred 
monograms, the vestures and articles used by the priests. The banners, 
the crosses of various compositions, the cups, the shrines, the canopies, 
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the copes, the cowls, the crosiers, the mitres, whose forms are met with 
in the Gothic, preserved the symbols of the worship at the same time 
that they produced unexpected effects of art. The gutters and spouts 
were very often carved into the faces of hideous demons or vomiting 
mouths. This architecture of the middle ages exhibited a medley of the 
tragic and the grotesque, of the gigantic and the graceful, like the poems 
and romances of the same period. 

“The plants of our soil, the trees of our woods, the trefoil and 
the oak, also decorated our churches, in like manner as the acanthus 
and the palm had embellished the temples of the country and the 
age of Pericles. Within a cathedral was a forest, a labyrinth, whose 
thousands of arches, at every motion of the spectator, crossed each other, 
separated, and entwined again. This forest was lighted by circular 
windows of painted glass, which resembled suns shining witha thousand 
colours beneath the foliage; externally the same cathedral looked, with 
its flying buttresses and its pinnacles, like an edifice from which the 
scaffolding had not been removed.” Vol. I. pp. 18—22. 


Of the correctness of these observations we are persuaded. 
Modern Europe (and our own country may be included in the 
remark) has no national architecture. ‘here is no modern 
style of building recognised in her code. Antiquity had her 
orders. Greece and Egypt reared their temples in forms and 
proportions as different as the genius of the two countries. The 
dark ages produced their magnificent piles, the impress of the 
mind of the era. Eastern barbarians, as we call them, can 
point to domes which raise their lofty heads in fantastic, it may 
be, but still national shapes ; but modern Europe has been 
content, either with a servile imitation of one model, or what is 
infinitely worse, an unsightly and unseemly mixture of all. 
But let us hasten with our author to other subjects of observa- 
tion—the dress, entertainments, and repasts of those days. 

Nothing could be more picturesque than the variety of cos- 
tume in the middle ages. Not only the different classes of 
society, but the inhabitants of different provinces and towns 
were clothed in garments varying in fashion and splendour. 
Modern habits have invested nearly every body in a uniform 
dress; but in those times it marked the wearer’s station and 
profession. The great number of religious fraternities must 
have increased very much this diversity of wardrobe, and thrown 
a still more variegated hue over the surface of society. Cha- 
teaubriand remarks upon the immense advantages this circum- 
stance gave to the painter in the use of his pencil, and asks, 
“what can the painter now make of our tight garments, our 
round or cocked hats?” Little, indeed, to gratify the imagina- 
tion or the taste. Hence the resort to antique or fancy dresses 
in individual portraits—and hence, also, the plainness, ap- 
proaching to the ludicrous, in the few historical paintings we 
have. Every one must have smiled at the parade of straight 
coats in ‘T'rumbull’s picture of the Declaration of Independence, 
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to say nothing of the number of shin pieces which it exhibits 
—and every one, too, must have been sensible of the great relief 
afforded by the introduction into these large pictures, where the 
subject admitted it, of a military coat, cap, and feathers, but, 
above all, of a fine looking horse. 

The dress varied from time to time. Sometimes a furred 
pelisse and a long oriental robe enwrapped the figure ; again, a 
close dress prevailed, and that, in its turn, was followed by 
loose garments. ‘The pelicon, the origin of the surplice, was 
common to all orders. ‘he breeches, in one age, came but 
half way down to the knee, and were worn very tight ; this, 
when it was the fashion to tuck up the robe about the waist, 
must have gratified the taste of such personages as the famous 
Dutches of Gordon.' But the shoes were the most remarkable. 
Our author says :— 


“The pointed and stuffed shoes called pouleyns, or poulains, were 
long in fashion. The maker cut out the upper leather like the windows 
ofachurch. They were two feet long for the noble, decorated at the 
extremity with horns, claws, or grotesque figures. They were of suck 
length that it was impossible to walk in them without fastening the 
points, which crooked upwards, to the knees with chains of gold or silver. 
The bishops excommunicated the poulains, and treated them as a sin 
against nature. They were declared to be ‘contrary to good morals, 
and invented in derision of the Creator.’ In England, an act of parlia- 
ment forbade the making of any shoes or buskins ‘ with poleyns exceed- 
ing the length of two inches.’ The pointed shoes were succeeded b 
wide square-toed slippers. The fashions of that time varied as ah 
as those of our days. The knight or the lady who invented a new 
fashion became a celebrated person. The inventor of poleyns was the 
English knight Robert Je Cornu.” Vol. I. pp. 25, 26. 


A word about the ladies :— 


“The gentlewomen wore very fine linen next to the skin. They were 
dressed in high tunies covering the bosom, embroidered on the right 
breast with the arms of their husbands, on the left with those of their 
family. Sometimes they wore their hair combed down smooth upon the 
forehead, and covered with a small cap interlaced with ribands; at 
others they allowed the hair to float loosely over their shoulders; at 
others again they built it up into a pyramid three feet high, suspending 
to it either wimples, or long veils, or stripes of silk, descending to the 
ground and fluttering inthe wind. At the time of Queen Isabeau, it was 
found necessary to enlarge the door ways, both in height and breadth, 
in order to afford a passage for the ladies’ head-dresses. These head- 
dresses were supported by two curved horns, the frame-work of this 
structure. From the top of the horn on the right side hung a piece of 
light stuff, which the wearer suffered to float, or which she drew over her 
bosom like a wimple, by twisting it round the left arm. A lady in full 
dress displayed collars, bracelets, and rings. To her girdle, enriched 
with gold, pearls, and precious stones, was fastened an embroidered 


' Her grace is known to have preferred the rear view of a Highland 
regiment grounding their arms, to any other sight in nature. 
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pouch: she galloped on a palfrey, carrying a bird on her fist, or a the 
in her hand. ‘What can be more ridiculous,’ says Petrarch, in a letter 
addressed to the pope, in 1366, ‘than to see men girthed round the body. 
Below, long peaked shoes ; above, caps laden with feathers; hair tressed, 
moving this way and that, behind them, like the tail of an animal, and 
turned” up on the forehead with ivory-headed pins!” Vol. I. pp. 26, 27. 


We must hurry through these enticing topics, upon ae 
too, the viscount delights to dwell, or we shall never arrive at 
English literature. “ Repasts” and “Manners” will detain us’ 
but an instant; though it is well in these, so called, ages of 
luxury and refinement, to see to what extremes matters were 
evs by our ancestors :— 


“ Among the nobles, dinner was announced by the sound of the horn: 
this was called in France corner eau, because the company washed 
their hands before they sat down to table. The usual dinner hour was 
nine in the morning, and that forsupper five inthe evening. They sat on 
banks or benches, sometimes high, at others low, and the table was 
raised or lowered in proportion. From the bank or bench is derived the 
word banquet. There were tables of gold and silver chased: the wooden 
tables were covered with double cloths, called doubliers ; they were laid 
to resemble the surface of a river which a breeze has ruffled into little 
waves. Napkins are of more modern date. Forks, with which the Ro- 
mans were unacquainted, were also unknown to the French till the end 
of the fourteenth rapes we meet with them for the first time under 
Charles V.” 

“Beer, cider, and wine of all sorts, were consumed in abundance. 
Mention is made of cider under the second race of kings. Clairet was 
clarified wine, to which spices were added ; hypocras, wine sweetened 
with honey. In 1310,an English abbot entertained six thousand guests, 
before whom were set three thousand dishes. At the wedding feast of 
the Earl of Cornwall, in 1243, thirty thousand dishes were served up; 
and, in 1251, sixty fat oxen were furnished by the Archbishop of York 
alone, for the marriage of Margaret of England with Alexander IIL, 
King ‘of Scotland. The royal repasts were “enlivened by intermezzi: 
all sorts of music were performed; the clerks sang songs, roundelays, 
and virelays. ‘When the king (Henry Il. of England) goes abroad in 
the morning,’ says Pierre of Blois, ‘ you see a multitude of people, run- 
ning hither and thither, as if they had lost their wits; horses dash one 
against the other; carriages upset carriages; players, public women, 
gamesters, cooks, confectioners, singers, barbers, dancers, boon compan- 
ions, parasites, make a horrible noise: in short, the confusion of foot 
and horse is so hideous that you would imagine the abyss had opened 
and hell vomited forth all its devils.’ 

When Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, traveled, he had two hun- 
dred horsemen in his train, consisting of knights, esquires, pages, clergy- 
men, and officers of his household. This cavaleade was followed by 
eight carriages, each drawn by five strong horses: two of these carriages 
contained beer, one conveyed the furniture of his chapel, another that of 
his chamber, and another that of his kitchen ; the last three were filled 
with provisions, apparel, and various other articles. He had, besides, 
twelve horses laden with coffers, containing his money, gold plate, books, 
clothes, and the ornaments for the altar. Each carriage was guarded 
by a very large bull-dog, having a monkey on his back. (Salisb.) 

“Tt was found necessary to enact sumptuary laws for the table. 
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to say nothing of the number of shin pieces which it exhibits 
—and every one, too, must have been sensible of the great relief 
afforded by the introduction into these large pictures, where the 
subject admitted it, of a military coat, cap, and feathers, but, 
above all, of a fine looking horse. 

The dress varied from time to time. Sometimes a furred 
pelisse and a long oriental robe enwrapped the figure ; again, a 
close dress prevailed, and that, in its turn, was followed by 
loose garments. ‘The pelicon, the origin of the surplice, was 
common to all orders. ‘The breeches, in one age, came but 
half way down to the knee, and were worn very tight ; this, 
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must have gratified the taste of such personages as the famous 
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family. Sometimes they wore their hair combed down smooth upon the 
forehead, and covered with a small cap interlaced with ribands; at 
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pouch: she galloped on a palfrey, carrying a bird on her fist, or a cane 
in her hand. ‘ What can be more ridiculous,’ says Petrarch, in a letter 
addressed to the pope, in 1366, ‘than to see men girthed round the body. 
Below, long peaked shoes ; above, caps laden w ith feathers; hair tressed, 
moving this way and that, behind them, like the tail of an animal, and 
turned up on the forehead with ivory-headed pins!” Vol. I. pp. 26, 27. 


We must hurry through these enticing topics, upon a 
too, the viscount delights to dwell, or we e shall never arrive at 
English literature. Repasts” and “Manners” will detain us’ 
but an instant; though it is well in these, so called, ages of 
luxury and refinement, to see to what extremes matters were 
—_ by our ancestors :— 


“ Among the nobles, dinner was announced by the sound of the horn: 
this was called in France corner Peau, because the company washed 
their hands before they sat down to table. The usual dinner hour was 
nine in the morning, and that forsupper five inthe evening. They sat on 
banks or benches, sometimes high, at others low, and the table was 
raised or lowered in proportion. From the bank or bench is derived the 
word banquet. There were tables of gold and silver chased: the wooden 
tables were covered with double cloths, called doubliers ; they were laid 
to resemble the surface of a river which a breeze has ruffled into little 
waves. Napkins are of more modern date. Forks, with which the Ro- 
mans were unacquainted, were also unknown to the French till the end 
of the fourteenth — : we meet with them for the first time under 
Charles V.” ‘ 

“Beer, cider, and wine of all sorts, ’ were consumed in abundance. 
Mention is made of cider under the second race of kings. Clairet was 
clarified wine, to which spices were added ; hypocras, wine sweetened 
with honey. In 1310,an English abbot entertained six thousand guests, 
before whom were set three thousand dishes. At the wedding feast of 
the Earl of Cornwall, in 1243, thirty thousand dishes were served up; 
and, in 1251, sixty fat oxen were furnished by the Archbishop of York 
alone, for the marriage of Margaret of England with Alexander IIL, 
King ‘of Scotland. The royal repasts were enlivened by intermezzi: 
all sorts of music were performed; the clerks sang songs, roundelays, 
and virelays. ‘When the king (Henry Il. of England) goes abroad in 
the morning,’ says Pierre of Blois, ‘you see a multitude of people, run- 
ning hither and thither, as if they had lost their wits; horses dash one 
against the other; carriages upset carriages; players, public women, 
gamesters, cooks, confectioners, singers, barbers, dancers, boon compan- 
ions, parasites, make a horrible noise: in short, the confusion of foot 
and horse is so hideous that you would imagine the abyss had opened 
and hell vomited forth all its devils.’ 

When Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, traveled, he had two hun- 
dred horsemen in his train, consisting of knights, esquires, pages, clergy- 
men, and officers of his household. This cavaleade was followed by 
eight carriages, each drawn by five strong horses: two of these carriages 
contained beer, one conveyed the furniture of his chapel, another that of 
his chamber, and another that of his kitchen ; the last three were filled 
with provisions, apparel, and various other articles. He had, besides, 
twelve horses laden with coffers, containing his money, gold plate, books, 
clothes, and the ornaments for the altar. Each carriage was guarded 
by a very large bull-dog, having a monkey on his back. “(Salisb. ) 

“Tt was found necessary to enact sumptuary laws for the table. 
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These laws allowed the rich only two courses and two sorts of meat, with 
the exception of prelates and barons, who were at liberty to eat what 
they pleased. They limited traders and artisans to the use of meat at 
one meal only ; for all the other meals they were obliged to content 
themselves with milk, butter, and vegetables. Vol. I. pp. 31—34. 


The hurly-burly into which society was thrown, the discord- 
ance of its materials, the ingredients and seeds of revolutions, 
and excesses of every kind, are well depicted in the following 
passage towards the close of the viscount’s view of the middle 
ages :— 


“On the one hand chivalry, on the other the insurrection of the rustic 
population, all sorts of licentiousness in the clergy, together with all the 
ardour of religion. Itinerant monks, traveling on foot or riding on 
sorry mules, preached against all these scandals, and were burned alive 
for their pains by the priests, whom they reproached for their dissolute 
lives, and drowned by the princes whose tyranny they attacked. Gen- 
tlemen, lying in wait near the high roads, robbed travellers, whilst 
other gentlemen became in Spain, in Greece, in Dalmatia, lords of 
renowned cities, to whose history they were utter strangers. There 
were courts of love, in which arguments were held agreeably to all the 
rules of Scottism, and of which the canons were members; troubadours 
and minstrels, roving from castle to castle, lashing the men in satires, 
praising the ladies in ballads; citizens divided into guilds, holding festi- 
vals in honour of their patrons, in which the saints of Paradise were 
mingled with the deities of fable; dramatic representations, miracles 
and mysteries in churches ; feasts of fools ; sacrilegious masses; gravy 
soups eaten upon the altar; the Jte missa est responded to by the three 
brayings of an ass; barons and knights engaging at these mysterious 
repasts to make war upon nations, vowing upon a peacock or a heron to 
fight to the death for their ladye-loves ; Jews slaughtered and slaughter- 
ing one another, conspiring with lepers to poison the wells and springs ; 
tribunals of all sorts, sentencing, by virtue of all kinds of laws, to all 
sorts of punishments, accused persons of all classes, from the heretic, 
flayed and burned alive, to adulterers bound together naked and led in 
public through the crowd: the complaisant judge, substituting an inno- 
cent prisoner, instead of the wealthy murderer, condemned to die; to 
crown the confusion, to complete the contrast, the old society civilized 
after the manner of the ancients perpetuating itself in the abbeys ; 
the students at the universities reviving the philosophic disputes of 
Greece; the tumult of the schools of Athens and Alexandria mingling 
with the din of tournaments, feasts, and tiltings. Lastly, place, above 
and out of this so agitated society, another principle of action, a tomb, 
the object of all affections, of all regrets, of all hopes, which was inces- 
santly drawing beyond sea sovereigns and subjects, the valiant and the 
guilty, the former to seek enemies, kingdoms, adventures, the latter to 
fulfil vows, to atone for crimes, to appease remorse—and you have a pic- 
ture of the middle ages.” Vol. I. pp. 39—41. 


After this lengthened introduction, the first and second epochs 
of English literature, viz., at the time of the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Danes, and during the middle ages, are despatched in the space 
of fifteen pages, which consist, for the most part, of extracts 
from the “ Erse Poems.” ‘There is really nothing which justi- 
fies a very long notice of the literature of that era, though one 
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might very naturally have assumed a different opinion from the 
sketch of the middle ages which precedes it, and the other 
philosophical reflections with which it is introduced. But is 
there any thing that is worthy of a more elaborate dissertation 
in the third and fourth epochs, from William the Conqueror to 
Henry the Eighth? Not much ; but one, or, at the most, two 
names illumine this long night of literature ; we refer to Gower 
and Chaucer ; and he must be a rash man who would now 
undertake the reading of either of them. The only fact of 
importance during this extended space of time, which has 
regard to our present subject, and upon which Chateaubriand 
slightly touches, is the struggle for mastery between the two 
languages, the French and English, in the latter kingdom ; we 
say the two languages, in reference to spoken language and the 
literature of the people, but the three, when regard is had to 
literary composition, because the Latin laboured long to maintain 
its supremacy, and was not vanquished for many years after 
this period. It is this circumstance which makes the name of 
Chaucer grateful to English ears. He fought manfully for his 

native tongue against foreign idioms, and may be considered as 
the very first who did it good service. But it was only in the 
use of the language that Chaucer asserted and preserved his 
nationality ; he did not ascend to Saxon sources for his themes, 
but borrowed from Petrarch and Boccacio the character and 
spirit of his songs and tales. 'The contest between the tongues, 
though probably familiar to most of our readers, will, from the 
interest of the subject, bear a word or two in addition. 

It is known that the extremest abhorrence for the English 
language was felt by the Conqueror. By his command, the 
laws and judicial acts were written in French, and children 
were directed to be taught the rudiments of literature in the 
same tongue. ‘The rival languages were the rival standards 
of the two parties—and we know the deadly hate felt for each 
other by the Saxon and Norman races. The latter was in the 
seat of power, and used the means which fortune had placed in 
its hands, nearly to the utter extinction of the English tongue, 
as well as people. Our author says on this point :— 


“Edward I. paid the most respectful attention to the reading of a 
Latin bull of Boniface VIII., and ordered it to be translated into French, 
because he had not understood its meaning. 

“Peter de Blois informs us that, in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Gillibert was ignorant of English ; being well versed, however, in 
Latin and French, he preached to the eople on Sundays and holidays. 
Wadington, a poet and historian of the thirteenth century, intimates 
that he writes his works in French, and not in English, in order that he 
may be the better understood by high and low, a proof that the foreign 
idiom was on the point of stifling the ancient idiom of the land.” Vol. I. 
pp. 89, 90. 
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A strong foothold was first obtained by the French idiom at 
the conquest, though it had been previously used in England, 
and was more firmly planted and enlarged by the very con- 
quests of Edward III. and his heroic son over their rivals. 
But those victories, while they excited the national pride, finally 
prepared the way for the supremacy of the native tongue; 
a supremacy it not long thereafter secured, when it was ren- 
dered more copious and beautiful by the intermixture of other 
idioms. 

The first step towards this far more important victory was 
made in the grant, by this very monarch, of the use of the 
insular idiom in civil pleadings, though the judgments of the 
courts thereon were still rendered in French. It is a curious 
fact, that the very act of parliament of 1362, which directed 
this innovation, was itself drawn up in the foreign tongue. 
Our author says, “that it required the scourges of Heaven to 
combine with the laws in extinguishing the language of the 
conquerors”—for it was only after the great plague of 1349 
that the French tongue began to be disused generally. The 
acts of parliament continued till a much later period to be drawn 
up in French—the first English act of the house of commons 
being in the year 1425; and it was not until 1483, under 
Richard IIL, that parliament engrossed and promulgated the 
— in English—an example which has not since been departed 
rom. 

The Reformation, most fortunately, affords the noble author 
another grand incident in his sketch of the progress of English 
literature, and he makes the most of it. Its important influence 
upon the cause of letters in England he does not very clearly 
make out; but it gives him what he wanted—a glorious occa- 
sion for an episode. The important questions he propounds 
are—How was it brought about ?~-what were its consequences 
to the human mind, to literature, to arts, to governments? 
These grave questions are skimmed over in a lively, playful 
manner, and the subject affords room for much pleasant anec- 
dote, and the display, on the part of the author, of his attach- 
ment to the Roman catholic faith. He takes occasion, too, to 
discuss Luther’s character and views: his account of them 
containing some truth mixed up, of course, with much error. 
His chief aim in discussing Luther’s doctrines appears to be 
(and it is rather an extraordinary design for a peer of France) 
to show that the protestant religion was intended only for 
princes and gentlemen, and altogether unsuited to the common 
people. With them he seeks to render it unpopular; and, as 
respects the former, he tries to make them ashamed of their 
faith, because its originator—or, we should say, reformer—was 
the son of a peasant. 
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“Martin Luther, the creator of a religion of princes and gentlemen, 
was the son of a peasant. He tells his own story in a few words, with 
that impudent humility which springs from the success of a whole life. 

“*T have often conversed with Melanchton, and related to him the 
minutest details of my life. I am the son of a peasant; my father, 
grandfather, and great grandfather, were mere peasants. My father had 
removed to Mansfeld, where he became a miner: I was born there. 
That I should in after-life graduate as a bachelor, a doctor, &c., was not 
in my destiny. Have I not surprised many people by becoming a monk? 
and afterwards by exchanging the brown cowl for one of another kind ? 
This greatly distressed my father, who fell ill in consequence. I next 
fell to loggerheads with the pope—married a nun who had run away 
from a convent, and have had many children by her. Who could ever 
have read this in the stars? Who could have foretold that such things 
were to happen ?’ 

“Born at Eisleben, on the 10th of November, 1483—sent, at the early 
age of six years, to the school at Eisenach—Luther earned his bread by 
singing from door to door. ‘I also,’ said he, ‘was a poor beggar, and 
have received bread at the doors of houses.’ Ursula Schweickard, a 
charitable lady, took pity on him, and paid for his education; in 1501, 
he entered the university of Erfurt. A poor and obscure boy, he opened 
that new era which commences with him—an era which so many 
changes and calamities were to render imperishable in the memory of 
men.” Vol. I. pp. 149, 150. 


His account of Luther contains nothing very new—nothing, 
we mean, furnished by Chateaubriand himself. What he says 
of him is chiefly extracted from the late work of Michelet, 
coupled with flymg remarks of his own. ‘The subject, how- 
ever, gives him occasion to speak of Roman catholicism at the 
present day, and its prospects in the United States. He con- 
tends that his faith is favourable to the liberty of the people— 
that this is indeed its evangelical aliment ; while protestantism 
encourages aristocracy, and imparts no impetus to political 
freedom. 

We think that it would be exceedingly easy to show the fal- 
lacy of these assertions, but this is neither the time nor the place 
for discussions of the sort. Our main object is to let Chateau- 
briand speak for himself, merely expressing our dissent where 
we do not agree in sentiment; and therefore, in justice to him, 
we shall extract what he says upon this head. 


“Christianity commenced among the plebeian, poor, and ignorant 
classes of mankind. Jesus addressed himself to the lowly, and they 
rallied round their master. Faith gradually ascended to the upper ranks, 
and at length found its way to the imperial throne. Christianity was 
thus catholic or universal. The religion styled catholic set out from the 
lowest, and finally reached the highest step of the social ladder. The 
popedom was only the tribunate of nations, when the political age of 
Christianity arrived. 

“Protestantism followed an opposite course. It was first introduced 
among the heads of the body politic—among princes and nobles, priests 
and magistrates, scholars and men of letters—and it slowly descended 
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to the inferior conditions of life. The impress of these two origins re- 
mains distinctly marked in the two communions. 

“ The reformed communion has never been so popular as the catholic 
faith. Being of princely and patrician origin, it does not sympathize 
with the multitude. Protestantism is equitable and moral, punctual in 
the discharge of duty; but its charity partakes more of reason than of 
tenderness ; it clothes the naked, but does not warm them in its bosom; 
it shelters the poor beneath its wings, but does not dwell and weep with 
them in their most abject haunts; it relieves, but does not feel for mis- 
fortune. The monk and the priest are the companions of the poor man: 
poor like himself, they have for their companions the bowels of Jesus 
Christ. Rags, straw, disease, and dungeons, excite in them no disgust, 
no repugnance ; charity imparts a perfume to indigence and misery. 
The catholic priest is the successor of the twelve lowly men who 
preached Christ raised from the dead; he blesses the body of the de- 
ceased beggar, as the sacred remains of a being beloved by God and 
raised to eternal life. The protestant pastor forsakes the beggar on his 
death-bed—to him the grave is not an object of religious veneration; he 
has no faith in those expiatory prayers by which a friend may deliver a 
suffering soul. In this world the minister does not rush into the midst 
of flames or pestilence; he reserves to his own family that affectionate 
care which the priest of Rome bestows on the great human family. 

“Tn a religious point of view, the reformation is leading insensibly to 
indifference, or the complete absence of faith: the reason is, that the 
—— of the mind terminates in two gulfs—doubt and incre- 
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“Though the English colonies have formed the plebeian republic of 
the United States, yet those states do not owe their liberty to protest- 
antism. They were not emancipated by religious wars; they rebelled 
against the oppression of the mother country, which, like themselves, 
was protestant. Maryland, a catholic and very populous state, made 
common cause with the others, and now most of the western states are 
catholic. The progress of this communion in the United States of 
America exceeds belief. There it has been invigorated in its evange- 
lical aliment—popular liberty—whilst other communions decline in pro- 
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“ An attentive examination of facts must lead to the conclusion that 
protestantism has not promoted popular freedom. It has given to man- 
kind philosophic liberty, but not political liberty. Now, the former 
liberty has no where led to the attainment of the latter, except in France, 
the true land of catholicism. How happens it that Germany, naturally 
philosophic and already armed with protestantism, has not advanced a 
single step towards political liberty in the eighteenth century ; whilst 
France, of not very philosophic temperament, and under the yoke of 
catholicism, gained during that century all her liberties ?” — 

“The man of theory has a sovereign contempt for that which is prac- 
tical. He looks down from the height of his lofty doctrine, judges men 
and things, meditates on the general laws of society, directs his bold 
enquiries even into the mysteries of the divine nature, and feels and 
thinks himself independent because only his body is chained. To think 
every thing, and do nothing, is at once the character and the virtue of 
philosophic genius. The philosopher wishes to see mankind happy— 
the sight of liberty charms him; but he does not care to see it through 
two windows of a prison. Like Socrates, protestantism may be said to 
have called minds into existence; but, unfortunately, the intelligences 
which it has ushered into life have hitherto been only beautiful slaves. 
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“ Be it observed, however, that most of these reflections on the re- 
formed religion are intended to apply only to the past: the protestants 
of the present day are not, any more than the catholics, what they 
formerly were. The protestants have gained in imagination, in poetry, 
in eloquence, in reason, in liberty, and in genuine piety, what the latter 
have lost. The antipathies between the different communions no longer 
exist. The children of Christ, from whatever line they spring, unite at 
the foot of Mount Calvary, the common birth-place of the family. The 
licentiousness and the ambition of the court of Rome have ceased; and 
the vatican is now distinguished by the virtues of the early bishops, 
patronage of the arts, and the majesty of recollections. Every thing 
now tends to restore catholic unity; with a few concessions on either 
side, concord would soon be established. To be enabled to shine forth 
in renewed glory, Christianity wants only a superior genius, coming at 
the proper time and place. The Christian religion is entering upon a 
new era; like institutions and manners, it is undergoing the third trans- 
formation. It is ceasing to be political, according to the old social 
mechanism; it is advancing to the great principle of the gospel—natu- 
ral democratic equality between man and man, as it is acknowledged 
before God. Its flexible circle extends with knowledge and liberty, 
whilst the cross for ever marks its immovable centre.” Vol. I. pp. 
191—205. 


The reckless assertion of the above paragraphs may excite 
the surprise of the reader, but their ingenious sophistry will 
but induce the smile of contempt. 

Our author hastens on till he arrives at Shakspeare. His 
notice of Surrey, More, and Spenser, is miserably defective. 
Upon Henry VIII. (whom he is pleased to consider one among 
the list of the protestant literati of England) he rests for a few 
minutes—being a fine theme for eloquent invective. A striking 
sketch of the tyrant is presented in these lines: 


“Henry VIII. wrote poetry as well as prose. He played on the flute 
and the spinett. He set to music ballads for his court and masses for 
his chapel, and he left behind him a motett, an anthem, and many scaf- 
folds. He was certainly a troubadour of most imaginative genius. This 
man, who employed a wooden image of the Virgin as part of the mate- 
rials for the pile at which the confessor of Catharine of Arragon was 
burnt; who summoned before his tribunal the dead body of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, tried it and condemned it to death, in spite of the legal 
maxim, non bis in idem ; who caused fagots to be bound on the backs 
of five Dutch anabaptists, and regaled his eyes with the spectacle of five 
moving auto-da-fés. ;—he had a fine subject for a romantic sonnet when, 
from the summit of a solitary hill in Richmond Park, he saw the signal 
which was transmitted from the tower of London, announcing the exe- 
cution of Anne Boleyn. What delicious satisfaction he must have 
enjoyed at that moment! The axe had severed the delicate neck, and 
stained with blood the beautiful hair, on which the poet king had lavished 
his fatal caresses.” Vol. I. pp. 217, 218. 


At the name of Shakspeare he stops, “in order to consider 
him at his leisure, as Montesquieu says of Alexander.” For 
him he professes extreme admiration; and yet, from certain 
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opinions and expressions he hazards, we are inclined to suspect 
(what is not at all unnatural in a foreigner) that he does not 
understand him. ‘The introduction of his subject is well 
managed. 


“Spenser was the favourite poet of the reign of Elizabeth. The 
author of Macbeth and Richard III. was eclipsed by the dazzling rays 
of the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar,’ and the ‘ Faerie Queene.’ Did Montmo- 
rency, Biron, and Sully, who were by turns ambassadors from France 
to the courts of Elizabeth and James I., ever hear of a strolling actor, 
who performed sometimes in his own plays, and sometimes in those of 
other authors? Did they ever pronounce the name of Shakspeare, so 
barbarous to French ears? Did they ever suspect that there was around 
him a glory which would outlive their honours, their pomp, their rank ? 
Yet the mountebank player—the representative of Hamlet’s Ghost—was 
the great phantom, the shade of the middle age, who rose upon the world 
like the evening star, just at a moment when the middle age had sunk 
among the dead; that extraordinary interval] which Dante opened, and 
which Shakspeare closed. 

“ Whitelocke, a contemporary of Milton, speaking in his ‘ Historical 
Sketch’ of the author of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ designates him as ‘a certain 
blind man, named Milton, Latin secretary to the parliament.’ Moliére, 
the player, acted. his own Pourceaugnac—as Shakspeare, the buffoon, 
personated his own Falstaff. The author of the J'artuffe, the comrade 
of poor Mondorge, changed his illustrious name of Poquelin for the 
humble name of Moliére, that he might not disgrace his father, the 
upholsterer. 


“‘ Avant qu’un peu de terre, obtenu par priére 
Pour jamais sous la tombe eit enfermé Moliere, 
Mille de ses beaux traits, aujourd’hui si vantés, 
Furent des sots esprits 4 nos yeux rebutés. 


“Thus, the veiled travellers who come, from time to time, and seat 
themselves at our tables, are treated by us merely as common guests: 
we know not their immortal nature until the day of their disappearance. 
On quitting this world, they become transfigured, and say to us, as the 
messenger af heaven did to Tobias—‘I am one of the seven which go 
in and out before the glory of the Holy One.’” Vol. I. pp. 229—231. 


Shakspeare, however, is not his literary hero: Milton sustains 
this part. The former came into competition with the dramatic 
authors of the viscount’s own country, and he was unwilling 
to yield to a stranger the palm. With Milton there could be 
no rivalry ; his grand work stood unique in its design and cha- 
racter—alone in its glory. Republican and protestant though 
he was, of his writings the French catholic peer speaks with 
unbounded praise: no language is too strong for his merits. In 
all this we agree with the writer, but we protest against the 
depreciation of Shakspeare—for such we consider the lowering 
of him to the level of the French dramatists. 

Chateaubriand contends that while Shakspeare is admired 
theoretically in England, in practice the case is quite otherwise. 
And he founds his argument upon the fact of his plays having 
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been altered and adapted to the stage. “ Why not act,” says 
he, “the plays of their deity in a perfect form?” Conceding 
the truth of the assertion, an inference does not follow deroga- 
tory to the genius of Shakspeare, or affecting in the least his 
popularity as a dramatic author. Some of his confessedly most 
beautiful plays are rarely if ever acted. Of those which are, 
there is enough for the immortality of a dozen men. ‘That his 
merits were for a season unperceived and unappreciated, argues 
only the stupidity of the age. The same temporary neglect 
happened to Milton: but when once the glories of these lumi- 
naries arose to the vision of an admiring country, their splen- 
dour was duly acknowledged, and they have been worshipped 
unceasingly since. 

The universality of Shakspeare’s talent, our author thinks, 
has tended to corrupt dramatic literature, and founded the erro- 
neous notion on which the new school, as he is pleased to term 
it, is established. He thinks that it is deemed by that school 
the perfection of the tragic art to “ jumble together a succession 
of incongruous and disconnected scenes—to place the burlesque 
and the pathetic side by side—to bring the beggar in contact 
with the king.” If it be so, Shakspeare is not to blame for it, 
but his ignorant imitators. The fact, however, is not so. ‘The 
school which Shakspeare founded, and himself carried to per- 
fection, is the school of nature in contradistinction to that of 
studied, formal art—action limited within divisions of time un- 
suited, according to all the regular course of nature, for the 
happening of the supposed events, and passion and feeling doled 
out and checked by rigid weight and measure. When Cha- 
teaubriand pronounces Racine more natural than Shakspeare, 
(whom, by the by, too, he seems disposed to place below Cor- 
neille, Moliére, and even Voltaire,) we confess we consider him 
above or below argument, and would therefore leave him undis- 
turbed in the possession of his opinion. “Racine, in all the 
refinement of his art, is more natural than Shakspeare—just 
as the Apollo, in all his divinity, is more human in his form 
than an Egyptian Colossus.” 

But we eschewed controversy, so let us turn to an agreeable 
extract. We have here a good picture of the theatre in Shak- 
speare’s time. 


“In the dramatic performances of Shakspeare’s time, the female cha- 
racters were represented by young men; and the actors were not distin- 
guished from the spectators except by the plumes of feathers which 
adorned their hats, and the bows of ribbon which they wore in their 
shoes. There was no music between the acts. The place of perform- 
ance was frequently the court-yard of an inn, and the windows which 
looked into this court-yard served for the boxes. On the representation 
of a tragedy in London, the place in which it was performed was hung 
with black, like the nave of a church at a funeral. 
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“ As to the means of illusion, some idea may be formed of them from 
the burlesque picture drawn by Shakspeare in the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’ A man, having his face smeared with plaster, is the wall 
which intervenes between Pyramus and Thisbe, and he spreads out his 
fingers to represent the chinks in the wall through which the lovers con- 
verse. A lantern, a bush, and a dog, are employed to produce moonlight. 
In rude dramatic performances of this kind, the scene, without changing, 
alternately represented a flower-garden, a rock against which a ship was 
to strike, or a field of battle, where half a dozen miserable-looking sol- 
diers would personate two armies. There is extant a curious inventory 
of the property of a company of English players; and in this document 
we find set down a dragon, a wheel employed in the siege of London, 
a large horse with his legs, sundry limbs of Moors, four Turks’ heads, 
and an iron mouth, which was probably employed in giving utterance 
to the sweetest and sublimest accents of the immortal poet. False skins 
were also employed for those characters who were flayed alive on the 
stage, like the prevaricating judge in Cambyses. Sucha spectacle now- 
a-days would attract all Paris. 

“ But, after all, correctness of scenic accessories and costume is far 
less essential to the illusion than is generally imagined. The genius of 
Racine gains nothing by the cut and form of adress. In the master- 
pieces of Raphael, the back-grounds are neglected and the costumes 
incorrect. The rage of Orestes, or the prophecy of Joad, recited"in a 
drawing-room by Talma, habited in his own dress, produced not less 
effect than when delivered by the great actor on the stage, in Grecian or 
Hebrew drapery. Iphigenia was attired like Madame de Sévigné, when 
Boileau addressed to his friend the following fine lines: 


‘Jamais Iphigénie, en Aulide immolée 
N’a cotité tant de pleurs a la Gréce assemblée, 
Que dans l’heureux spectacle 4 nos yeux étalé 
En a fait sous son nom verser la Chanmélé.’ 


* Accuracy in the representation of inanimate objects is the spirit of 
the literature and the arts of our time. It denotes the decay of the 
higher class of poetry, and of the genuine drama. We are content with 
minor beauties, when we cannot attain great aims. Our stage represents 
to perfection the chair and its velvet coverings, but the actor is not 
equally successful in portraying the character who is seated in the chair. 
But, having once descended to these minute representations of material 
objects, it cannot be dispensed with, for the public taste becomes mate- 
rialized and demands it. 

“In Shakspeare’s time, the higher class of spectators, or the gentle- 
men, took their places on the stage—seating themselves either on the 
boards, or on stools which they paid for. The pit was a dark and dusty 
hole, in which the audience stood crowded together. The spectators in 
the pit, and those on the stage, were like two hostile camps drawn up 
face to face. The pit saluted the gentlemen with hisses, threw mud at 
them, and addressed to them insulting outcries. The gentlemen returned 
these compliments by calling their assailants stinkards and brutes. The 
stinkards ate apples and drank ale; the gentlemen played at cards and 
smoked tobacco, which was then recently introduced. It was the fashion 
for the gentlemen to tear up the cards, as if they had lost some great 
stake, and then to throw the fragments angrily on the stage—to laugh, 
speak loud, and turn their backs on the actors. In this manner were the 
tragedies of the great master received on their first production. John 
Bull threw apple-parings at the divinity at whose shrine he now offers 
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adoration. Fortune, in her rigour to Shakspeare and Moliére, made 
them actors, and thus gave to the lowest of their countrymen the privi- 
lege of at once insulting the great men and their writings.” Vol. I. 
pp. 249—252. 

Our author places Julius Cesar and Richard III. on a par 
with Macbeth, Hamlet, and Othello. We believe that he is the 
first critic of any pretensions who ever did so—as he is assuredly 
the first who ever charged him with a want of variety in the 
delineation of female character. Our readers might scarcely 
credit the assertion: but so says our author. He enters into a 
parallel (too long to be here extracted) between the chief female 
characters of French tragedy and those of Shakspeare, and 
points out, as he supposes, the immense superiority of the 
former. After a number of extracts and impassioned remarks, 
he exclaims, “ What are all Shakspeare’s females in comparison 
with Esther?” Her speech to Elise (fine, undoubtedly) is then 
given, and the comparison closed by the following rapturous 
apostrophe to all barbarians; no doubt, including among such 


those who are unhappy enough to prefer Shakspeare to Racine : 


“Tf there are any Huns, Hottentots, Hurons, Goths, Vandals, or other 
barbarians, insensible to the feminine modesty, the dignity, and the 
melody of this exquisite passage, may they be seventy times seven-fold 
delighted by the charms of their own native productions. ‘I thought,’ 
says Racine, in his preface to Esther, ‘that I could fill up the whole of 
my dramatic action with such scenes as God himself has in a manner 
prepared.’ Racine justly thought so, for he alone possessed the harp of 
David consecrated to the scenes prepared by God.” Vol. I. pp. 284, 5. 


The era of Shakspeare is well described. The author groups 
together in a very imposing manner all the events of the times, 
fancying the impressions likely to be made by them upon such 
a mind as that of the bard of Avon. For ourselves, we believe 
that Shakspeare’s wonderful poetic talent was one given to him 
by his Creator, which would have burst forth in splendour in 
any age; though we should not be disposed to adopt the lan- 
guage which Chateaubriand professes to quote, but which we 
strongly suspect to be his own—“ that the poet was as a solitary 
comet, which, having traversed the constellations of the ancient 
firmament, returns to the feet of the Deity, and says to him, 
like the thunder, ‘here I am.’” his is precious bombast. 
Still it was quite fair in Chateaubriand to conjecture the influ- 
ence of the occurrences of his day upon the imagination of the 
bard, and it affords the writer an opportunity of showing off in 
the kind of composition in which he excels. The extract is 
long, but we wished not to abridge it, as it is well worth the 
perusal. 


“At home, Elizabeth presented in her own person an historical cha- 
racter. Shakspeare had attained his twenty-third year when Mary 
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Stuart was beheaded. The child of catholic parents, and probably 
himself a catholic, he had doubtless heard, among his own community, 
that Elizabeth had endeavoured to make Rolstone the instrument of 
seducing her fair captive, in order to disgrace her; and that, taking 
advantage of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, she had made an attempt 
to deliver over the Queen of Scots to the vindictive feelings of the 
Scotish protestants. Who knows but curiosity might have led young 
William from Stratford to Fotheringay to witness the catastrophe ? 
Who can say but he may have seen the bed, the chamber, the vaults 
hung with black, the block, the head of Mary, into which the executioner, 
by his first unskilful stroke of the axe, had driven a portion of the unfor- 
tunate victim’s coif and gray hair? May not the eyes of Shakspeare 
have gees with interest and curiosity on the beautiful and mutilated 
corse 

“Some time after, Elizabeth cast another head at the feet of Shak- 
speare. Mahomet II. had an Icoglan decapitated for the purpose of 
giving a painter an idea of death. Strange compound of man and 
woman! Elizabeth seems, during the whole of her mysterious life, to 
have felt but one passion, and never to have known love. The last 
malady of this queen, say the memoirs of her time, proceeded from a 
grief, the cause of which she ever kept a profound secret. She never 
evinced an inclination to have recourse to remedies—as if she had made 
up her mind long before to die—being weary of her life from some secret 
cause, which was said to be the death of the Earl of Essex. 

“The sixteenth century, the spring-time of modern civilization, 
flourished in England more prosperously than in other parts of the 
globe. It developed those sturdy generations of men, who already bore 
within them the seeds of liberty, in the persons of Cromwell and Milton. 
Elizabeth dined to the sound of drums and trumpets, whilst her parlia- 
ment was passing atrocious laws against the papists, and whilst the 
yoke of sanguinary oppression weighed down unhappy Ireland. The 
executions at Tyburn alternated with the gaieties of the fashionable 
ball; the austerities of the puritans with the revels of : Kenilworth; 
comedies with sermons; lampoons with hymns; literary disquisitions 
with philosophical discussions and sectarian controversies. 

“The spirit of adventure animated the nation, as at the period of the 
wars in Palestine. Protestant crusaders volunteered to combat the idol- 
aters—that is to say, the catholics. They followed across the seas Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh, who, like Peter the Hermit, were 
friends of Christ, but enemies of the Cross. Engaged in the cause of 
religious liberty, the English lent their aid to all who sought to shake 
off the yoke of tyranny ; they shed their blood beneath the white plume 
of Henry IV. and the yellow flag of the Prince of Orange. Shakspeare 
witnessed all this, and he also was witness to those auspicious tempests 
which cast the wrecks of the Spanish vessels upon the shores of his 
delivered country. 

*‘ Abroad, the picture was not less favourable to poetic inspiration. In 
Scotland, there were the vices and ambition of Murray—the murder of 
Rizzio—Darnley strangled, and his body cast to the winds—Bothwell 
espousing Mary in the fortress of Dunbar, and afterwards becoming a 
fugitive and a pirate in Norway—Morton delivered up to the executioner. 

“The Low Countries presented all the miseries inseparable from a 
nation’s emancipation: Cardinal de Granvelle, the Duke of Alva—the 
tragic deaths of the Count d’Egmont and the Count de Horn. 

“In Spain, besides the death of Don Carlos, we find Philip II. erect- 
ing the sombre Escurial, multiplying his auto-da-fés, and saying to his 
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physicians—‘ Are you afraid to take a few drops of blood from a man 
who has made it flow in rivers ? 

“Tn Italy, the history of the Cenci, renewing the ancient adventures 
of Venice, Verona, Milan, Bologna, and Florence. 

“In Germany, Wallenstein’s career had just commenced. 

“In France, the nearest country to the native land of Shakspeare, 
what were the stirring events of the time ? 

“The tocsin of St. Bartholomew sounded when the author of Mac- 
beth had attained his eighteenth year, and England was convulsed by 
the intelligence of that massacre; exaggerated accounts of it, (if exag- 
gerated they could be,) details calculated to inflame even the imaginations 
of children, were printed in London and Edinburgh, and sold in every 
town and village throughout the country. A great deal was said about 
the reception given by Elizabeth to the ambassador of Charles IX. 
‘ The silence of night reigned through the royal apartments. The ladies 
and courtiers were ranged in rows on each side, clothed in deep mourn- 
ing; and when the ambassador passed through the midst of them, none 
made their obeisance, nor even turned upon hima civil look.’ Marlowe 
brought upon the stage his play entitled ‘The Massacre of Paris,’ and 
possibly Shakspeare may have made his debut in one of its characters. 

“The reign of Charles IX. was succeeded by that of Henry IIL, so 
fertile in catastrophes: Catherine de Medicis, the favourites, the day of 
the barricades, the assassination of the two Guises at Blois, the death 
of Henry III. at St. Cloud, the agitations of the League, the murder of 
Henri IV., must have varied incessantly the emotions of a poet who be- 
held the long chain of events extending before him. The soldiers of 
Elizabeth, the Earl of Essex himself, took part in our civil wars, and 
fought at Havre, Ivry, Rouen, and Amiens. Some veterans of the 
English army might have recounted, at the fireside of William Shak- 
speare, the calamities they had witnessed in our fields of battle.” 

“‘ Shakspeare was born in the interval between the religious revolution, 
which commenced under Henry VIII., and the political revolution which 
was preparing to burst forth under Charles I. Both before and after 
en there was nothing throughout England but scenes of bloodshed and 

orror. 

“In the reign of Edward VI., Somerset, the protector of the kingdom 
and uncle of the young king, perished on the scaffold. 

“In the reiga of Mary, there were the martyrs of protestantism, the 
beheading of Lady Jane Grey, and Philip, the exterminator of protest- 
ants, landing in England, as if to review and devote to destruction the 
camp of the enemy. 

“With the reign of Elizabeth came the martyrs of catholicism. 
Elizabeth herself, anointed with the sacred oil in conformity with the 
Roman ritual, became the persecutrix of the faith which had placed the 
crown upon her head. Elizabeth! the daughter of that Anne Boleyn 
who caused the schism from the church of Rome, who was sacrificed 
after Thomas More, and who died half lunatic, praying, laughing, and 
contrasting the smallness of her neck with the breadth of the execu- 
tioner’s axe. 

“Shakspeare in his youth must frequently have encountered old 
monks, chased from their cloisters, who had seen Henry VIII., his re- 
forms, his destructive hand laid upon their monasteries, his court fools, 
his wives, his mistresses, and his executioners. When the poet died, 
Charles I. was in his sixteenth year. 

“Thus Shakspeare might have laid one hand on the hoary heads 
menaced by the last but one of the Tudors, and the other on the auburn 
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locks of the second of the Stuarts;—on that head which was painted 
by Vandyke, and subsequently struck off by the parliament party. Fill- 
ing this position, contemplating these tragic objects, the great poet 
descended into the tomb. His life was employed in drawing his spectres 
and his blind kings—in depicting female sorrow and the punishment of 
ambition—so as to unite, by analogous fictions, the realities of the past 
with the realities of the future.” Vol. I. pp. 292—299. 


Another charge is brought against Shakspeare which we feel 
desirous of repelling-—a want of passion and true feeling. He 
is represented as a sceptic—a sort of abstract, metaphysical- 
minded man, who sported with the affections as with toys, the 
trifles of a vacant hour. Hear what the viscount says, after 
quoting some of his beautiful sonnets. 


“There is more of poetry, imagination, and melancholy, in these 
verses than sensibility, passion, and depth. Shakspeare loved, but he 
believed no more in love than he believed in any thing else. A woman 
to him is a bird, a zephyr, a flower, which charms and passes away. 
Owing to his carelessness or ignorance of fame, and to his profession, 
which excluded him from good company and kept him aloof from the 
conditions which he could not attain, he seems to have taken life as a 
fleeting unoccupied hour, a transient and agreeable leisure. 

“Poets love liberty and the muse more dearly than their mistresses. 
The pope offered to absolve Petrarch from his vows, in order that he 
might marry Laura. The bard replied to his holiness’s obliging propo- 
sition, ‘I have still too many sonnets to write.’ 

“ Shakspeare, that great tragic spirit, drew his serious ideas from his 
scorn of himself and the human race. He doubted every thing. ‘Per- 
haps’ is a word which in his lines incessantly recurs. Montaigne, on 
the other side of the water, repeated: Peut-étre—que sais-je? ‘Perhaps 
—what dol know?” Vol. I. pp. 315, 316. 


The deep pathos and irresistible passion of his verse is the 
best answer to the charge. 

Again he is supposed by Chateaubriand to have been uncon- 
scious of his genius—careless about fame. The author must 
have forgotten, or never read, the impressive verses beginning — 


‘** Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 


As little of an egotist, perhaps, as any great man who ever 
lived, Shakspeare still possessed the sense of innate greatness, 
or he would not have been human. While, therefore, we differ 
in toto with the writer in our estimate of Shakspeare’s charac- 
ter, still we must do justice to the beauty of the following lines, 
with which he closes his notice of him: : 


“Shakspeare, during his life, never thought of living after death. 
What now to him is my song of admiration? In admitting all suppo- 
sitions, in reasoning on the truths or the errors with which the human 
mind is penetrated or imbued, what were to Shakspeare a renown whose 
echoes cannot reach him? If a Christian, amidst eternal felicity, can 
he care for the nothingness of this world? If a deist, freed from the 
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clouds of matter—clouds lost in the splendour of God—does he bestow 
one glance on the grain of sand that he has left? If an atheist, he 
sleeps, without breathing or awaking, the sleep called death. Nothing 
then is more vain than glory beyond the tomb—at least, unless it has 
kept friendship alive—unless it has been useful to virtue, serviceable to 
distress—and unless it be given us to enjoy in heaven the sense of one 
consoling, generous, liberating idea, left by us upon earth!” Vol. I. p. 319. 


A very rapid sketch of the literature of England, from the 
time of Shakspeare to that of Milton, is next presented to us— 
our author appearing desirous of hastening to his hero, to a con- 
sideration of whom he devotes most of the remainder of his 
work. Upon the second volume we cannot dwell so much at 
length as we have done upon the first, on account of the space 
we have already occupied, though there is in it an abundance 
of interesting matter to detain us. To Milton, then, the com- 
monwealth, and Cromwell, let us direct our attention for a short 
time. 

Milton’s career is, we suppose, familiar to our readers. We 
shall not, therefore, present them with any part of Chateau- 
briand’s account, except for the new dress in which he clothes 
his facts—serving up old things in a style to render them doubly 
agreeable. With his remarks upon Milton, too, we shall have 
but little fault to find, our admiration for him being equal to 
that of our author himself. 

Milton traveled on the continent after he had finished his 

studies, and when he had already distinguished himself by his 
writings. 'The beauty of his person and his accomplishments 
procured him great consideration abroad. He hastened home, 
however, without visiting Greece, upon news of coming dis- 
turbances in his native country. His stand was at once taken 
—he went for liberty. He did not, indeed, instantly assume an 
active part in the first movements of the revolution. Domestic 
duties, and his studies, engrossed him for a while; but when his 
thoughts were matured, he poured them out unceasingly into 
the ears of his countrymen. They were the notes of freedom ; 
and they sounded sweetly in the ears of her partisans. The 
pen, not the sword, fell to his share in the contest. 
_ Johnson, in his rough way, attacks Milton for his temporary 
inactivity ; he even attempts a joke at his expense. Chateau- 
briand defends him; though not at all at length, nor as ably as 
he might. Milton’s character, however, will survive the assault 
even of a Johnson. 

In Italy, Milton fell in love. The incident is thonght to have 
so sensibly affected his feelings as to have cooled their natural 
fervour; he is supposed not to have loved any of the three 
wives he afterwards took to himself as ardently as the Italian 
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beauty. His first marriage was a strange affair. Our author 
narrates it thus— 


“The Earl of Essex having taken Reading in 1643, Milton’s father 
and mother, who had retired to that town, returned to London, and took 
up their residence with the poet. Milton was then thirty-five years old. 
One day, he stole away from home wholly unattended. His absence 
lasted a month, at the expiration of which he returned a married man to 
that abode which he quitted a bachelor. He had married the eldest 
daughter of Richard Powell, a justice of the peace, of Forest Hill, near 
Shotover, in Oxfordshire. Powell had borrowed of Milton’s father five 
hundred pounds, which he never repaid; but he considered that he 
should settle the account by giving his daughter to the son of his creditor. 
This match, contracted as clandestinely as an illicit amour, was not less 
inconstant. Milton did not forsake his wife, like Shakspeare; it was his 
wife who forsook him. The family of Mary Powell were royalists ; 
whether it was because Mary would not live with a republican, or for 
some other reason, she returned to her parents. She promised to come 
back at Michaelmas, but she did not keep her word. Milton wrote letter 
after letter, but received no reply ; at length he despatched a messenger, 
who threw away his eloquence and his time. The deserted husband 
then resclved to repudiate his runaway spouse. In order to extend to 
other husbands that independence which he asserted for himself, his 
genius suggested to him to convert a question of personal susceptibility 
into a question of liberty, and he published his treatise on ‘ The Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce.’” Vol. II. pp. 22, 23. 


The issue, however, was creditable to both parties. 


“In accordance with his principles respecting divorce, Milton solicited 
the hand of the young and accomplished daughter of a Dr. Davis, but 
she felt no partiality for the great genius who paid his addresses to her. 
T he poet’s wife now bethought herself of him: the Powell family, whose 
loyalty had cooled in proportion as the royal cause became less prosper- 
ous, wished for an accommodation. Milton having called upon a relative 
named Blackborough, the door of the room suddenly flew open; Mary 
threw herself in tears at the feet of her husband, and confessed her fault. 
Milton pardoned the offender. Posterity has profited by a connubial 
quarrel, for to this adventure we are indebted for that admirable scene 
between Adam and Eve, in the 10th book of Paradise Lost :— 


‘Soon his heart relented 
Tow’rd her, his life so late and sole delight, 
Now at his feet submissive in distress !’ 


“The issue of a romantic marriage, begun in mystery, renewed in 
tears, was three daughters, and two of these Antigones reopened the 
pages of antiquity to their blind father. 

* After the triumph of the parliament, Milton offered an asylum to his 
wife’s family.” Vol. II. pp. 27, 28. 


The civil war was now raging, and Milton’s pen was un- 
tiringly at work. Publication after publication issued from the 
press. Every great act of the king’s opponents found an advo- 
cate in the poet, while he as energetically attacked the doings 
of the royalists. Chateaubriand presents a graphic sketch of 
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Milton, quietly seated at his desk in composition, while all was 
in commotion around him. 


“Tn 1645, Milton published a collection of the English and Latin 

ean of his youth. The songs were set to music by Henry Laws, who 

elonged to the chapel of Charles I.: the voice of the apologist was soon 
to penetrate to the coffin of the sovereign in the chapel of Windsor. 

“‘Milton’s father died; the parents of the poet’s wife returned to their 
own home; and his house, says Phillips, once more became the temple 
of the muses. At this time, Milton was on the point of being employed 
as adjutant-general of the troops under Sir William Waller, a general 
of the presbyterian party, who has left us his memoirs. 

“ When, in the month of April, 1647, Fairfax and Cromwell had made 
themselves masters of London, Milton, in order to pursue his studies 
more quietly, gave up his large establishment in Barbican, and retired to 
a small house in High Holborn, near which I long resided. It may not 
be amiss here to repeat an observation which I made at the beginning of 
this work:~‘ A view of literature,’ I said, ‘apart fiom the history of 
nations, would produce a prodigious fallacy: to,hear the successive poets 
calmly singing their loves and their sheep, you would figure to yourself 
the uninterrupted existence of the golden age onthe earth...... In 
every nation, even at the moment of the direst catastrophes, and of the 
greatest events, there will always be a priest who prays, a poet who 
sings,’ &c. 

We see Milton marry, engage in the study of languages, instruct 
boys, publish compositions in prose and verse, as if England were enjoy- 
ing the most profound peace; and yet civil war was kindled, a thousand 
, were tearing one another in pieces, and people walked amidst 

lood and ruins. 

“In 1644, the battles of Marstonmoor and Newbury were fought; and 
the head of the aged Archbishop Laud fell beneath the axe of the 
executioner. The years 1645 and 1646 beheld the battle of Naseby, the 
taking of Bristol, the defeat of Montrose, and the retreat of Charles I. to 
the Scotish army, who delivered up their sovereign to the English for 
the sum of four hundred thousand pounds. 

“The years 1647, 1648, and 1649, were still more tragic. They com- 
rise within their fatal period the rising of the army, the seizure of the 
ing by Joyce, the oppression of the parliament by the soldiery, the 

second civil war, the escape of the king, his second apprehension, the 
violent sifting of the parliament, the trial and death of Charles I. 

“ Let the reader refer to these dates, and place under them successively 
the works of Milton which I am about to treat of. Milton was probably 
a as a spectator at the decapitation of his sovereign; he returned 

ome perhaps to write some verses, or to arrange for boys a paragraph of 
his Latin grammar: ‘Genders are three; masculine, feminine, and 
neuter.’ The fate of empires and of men is of no more account than 
this in the movement by which societies are carried along. 

“In France, too, there were, in 1793, poets who sang of Thyrsis, one 
of the characters of the Masque, and who were no Miltons; people went 
to plays, the dramatis persone of which were honest country folk; 
shepherds trod the stage, while tragedy ran about the streets. We 
know that the Terrorists were remarkably mild in their manners ; these 
gentle swains were particularly fond of little children. Fouquier Tin- 
ville and his man Sampson, who smelt of blood, amused themselves at 
night in the theatre, and wept at the delineation of innocent country 
life.’ Vol. Il. pp. 32—35. 
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The viscount dwells largely upon the prose works of his 
favourite; gives copious extracts, and claims some credit to 
himself for his notice of them. It may be that in France they 


are unknown ; in England, and this country, though not very 


generally read, they are still by no means undiscovered gems. 
We should, however, welcome any attempt to make them more 
familiar even to us; and we think it not out of place to intro- 
duce here a remarkable passage, from his Defence of the Regi- 
cides, against the pamphlet of Peter Du Moulin. It is strkingly 
prophetic. 


“T seem to overlook, as from the top of a hill, a great extent of sea and 
land. Spectators crowd around: their unknown faces betray thoughts 
similar to my own. Here, Germans, whose masculine spirit disdains 
servitude; there, French, with a living and generous impetuosity in 
behalf of liberty ; on one side, the composure and valour of the Spaniard ; 
on the other, the reserve and the circumspect magnanimity of the Italian. 
All the lovers of independence and virtue, the valiant and the sage, in 
whatever place they may be, are for me. Some favour me in secret, 
some approve me openly; others welcome me with applause and con- 

atulations; others, again, who had long withstood all conviction, at 
ength yield themselves captive to the force of truth. Surrounded by 
this multitude, I now imagine that, from the pillars of Hercules to the 
extremities of the earth, I behold all nations recovering the liberty from 
which they had been so long exiled; I fancy that I see my countrymen 
conveying to other lands a plant of superior quality and of nobler growth 
than that which Triptolemus carried with him from region to region; 
they are sowing the benefits of civilization and freedom among cities, 
kingdoms, and nations. Perhaps I shall not unknown approach this 
concourse ; perhaps I shall be loved by it, when it is told that I am 
the man who engages in single combat with the proud champion of 
despotism.” Vol. II. pp. 51, 52. 


In reading Milton’s political writings, we seem to have in 
hand a liberal author of our own day, and not one of the 
seventeenth century. We find no such sentiments in the 
mouth of any other individual of his time in any country; they 
are the opinions and the reasonings of a much Jater era. 

We must leave the recital of the fortunes of “Cromwell’s 
Latin secretary :” blind though he was, the protector knew the 
value of securing the transmission of his name to posterity as 
the friend of Milton. How nobly the bard on all occasions 
defended the fame of his benefactor, is well known. Some 
remarks upon the character and death of Milton we will give 
from the work before us :— 


“The bard of Eden said that a poet ‘ ought to be himself a true poem ;’ 
that is, a model of the best and most honourable qualities. 

** Milton rose at four in the morning during summer, and at five in the 
winter. He wore almost invariably a dress of coarse gray cioth ; studied 
till noon, dined frugally, walked with a guide, and, in the evening, sung, 
accompanying himself on some instrument. He understood harmony, 
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and had a fine voice. He for a long time addicted himself to the prac- 
tice of fencing. ‘To judge by Paradise Lost, he must have been passion- 
ately fond of music and the perfume of flowers. He supped off five or 
six olives and a little water, retired to rest at nine, and composed at 
night, in bed. When he had made some verses, he rung, and dictated 
to his wife or daughters. On sunny days he sat ona bench at his door; 
he lived in Artillery Walk, leading to Bunhill Fields. 

“ From without, insults were heaped on this the sick and forsaken lion. 
These lines were addressed to him, headed ‘Upon John Milton’s not 
suffering for his Traitorous Book, when the Tryers were executed, 
1660: 


‘That thou escap’dst that vengeance which o’ertook, 
Milton, thy regicides, and thy own book, 
Was clemency in Charles beyond compare, 
And yet thy doom doth prove more grievous far ; 
Old, sickly, poor, stark-blind, thou writ’st for bread ; 
So, for to live, thou’dst call Salmasius from the dead.’ 


They reproached him with his age, his ugliness, his small stature, and 
applied to him this verse of Virgil :— 


* ¢ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum.’ 


observing that the word ingens was the only one which did not apply to 
his person. He had the simplicity to reply (Defensio Autoris) that he 
was poor because he had never enriched himself; that he was neither 
large nor small; that at no age had he been considered ugly ; that in 
youth, with a sword by his side, he had never feared the bravest. 

“In fact, he had been very handsome, and was so even in his age. 
The portrait of Adam is his own. His hair was admirable, his eyes of 
extraordinary clearness ; no defect could be perceived in them; it would 
have been impossible to guess that he was blind. If we were not aware 
what party rage can do, could we believe that it would make it a crime 
for a man to be blind? But let us thank this abominable hate, we owe 
to it some exquisite lines. Milton first replies that he lost his sight in 
the defence of liberty, then adds these passages, full of sublimity and 
tenderness :— 

“*In the night that surrounds me, the light of the Divine Presence 
shines the more brightly for me. God beholds me with greater tender- 
ness and compassion, because I can see nought but Him. The Divine 
law ought not only to shield me from injury, but to render me more 
sacred ; not on account of the loss of sight, but because I am under the 
shadow of the Divine wings, which seem to produce this darkness in me. 
To this I attribute the affectionate assiduities of my friends, their sooth- 
ing attentions, their kind visits, and their respectful behaviour.’ 

“We see to what shifts he was reduced in writing, by a passage in 
one of his letters to Peter Heimbach. 

“¢ That virtue of mine which you call my political virtue, and which 
I would rather you had called devotion to my country—patriotism, 
enchanting me with her captivating name, almost, if I may so say, 
expatriated me. In finishing my letter, let me beg of you this favour, 
that, if you find some parts incorrectly written, you will impute the fault 
to the boy who writes for me; he is utterly ignorant of Latin, and I am 
obliged wretchedly enough to spell every word I dictate.’ 

“The miseries of Milton were still more aggravated by domestic 
griefs. I have already said that he lost his first wife, Mary Powell; she 
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died in child-birth, as, after a year’s marriage, did his second, Catharine 
Woodcock, of Hackney. His third, Elizabeth Minshell, survived him, 
and had used him well. He appears not to have been beloved; his 
daughters, who played such poetical parts in his life, deceived him, and 
secretly sold his books. He complains of this. Unfortunately, his cha- 
racter seems to have had the inflexibility of his genius. Johnson has 
said, with precision and truth, that Milton believed woman made only 
for obedience, and man for rebellion.” . . . . 1... we ee 

“Milton, in his last days, was forced to sell his library. He drew 
near hisend. Dr. Wright, going to see him, found him confined to the 
first floor of his small house, in a very small room, to which the visiter 
ascended by a staircase, carpeted, extempore, with green baize, to deaden 
the noise of footsteps, and to procure silence for the man who was ad- 
vancing towards everlasting silence. The author of ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
attired in a black doublet, reclined in an elbow-chair. His head was 
uncovered, its silver locks fell on his shoulders, his blind but fine dark 
eyes sparkled amidst the paleness of his countenance. 

“On the 10th of November, 1674, that God who had discoursed with 
him by night came to fetch him; and reunited him in Eden with the 
angels, amid whom he had lived, and whom he knew by their names, 
their offices, and their beauty. 

“Milton expired so pone b that no one perceived the moment when, 
at the age of sixty-six years (within one month), he rendered back to 
God one of the mightiest spirits that ever animated human clay. This 
temporal life, though neither long nor short, served as a foundation for 
life eternal. The great man had dragged on a sufficient number of days 
on earth to feel their weariness; but not sufficient to exhaust his genius, 
which remained entire, even to his latest breath.” Vol. II. pp. 99—109. 


There is, as we before remarked, so little of literary criticism 
in this work, that our extracts have been necessarily somewhat 
different from what our readers may have expected. The 
only portion of the book in which our author has kept in view 
the real object of his sketches, is that in which he descants upon 
Paradise Lost. He enters into a description of the plan of the 
work, and offers his opinions at some length upon its execution. 
We shall therefore copy a portion of his description which 
gives, in our judgment, a beautiful view of the whole poem. 
To the author it is the most creditable section of his book. 


“What can I say of ‘ Paradise Lost’ that has not been said already ? 
A thousand times have its sublime traits been cited; its conversations, 
its combats, the fall of its angels, and that hell which 


: would have fled 
Affrighted, but strict fate had cast too deep 
Her dark foundations.’ 





“T shall chiefly dwell, therefore, upon the general composition of the 
work, to point out the art with which the whole is conducted. 

“Satan awakes in the midst of the fiery lake (and what a waking !) 
He calls together the council of the punished legions, reminds his com- 
panions of their failure and disobedience, of an ancient oracle which 
foretold the birth of a new world, the creation of a new race, formed 
with a design to fill the places of the fallen angels. Dreadful idea! It 
is in hell that the name of man is first pronounced. 
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“Satan proposes to seek this unknown world, to or or to corrupt 
it. He departs, explores hell, encounters sin and death; he induces sin 
to open the portals of the abyss, traverses chaos, discovers the creation, 
descends from the sun, and arrives on earth; sees our first parents in 
Eden; is moved by their beauty, their innocence, and, by his remorseful 
tenderness, gives an ineffable idea of their nature and their happiness. 
God beholds Satan from heaven, and predicts the weakness of man, his 
utter ruin, unless some one presents himself to be his surety, and die for 
him. The heavenly choir stand mute with amazement. In the silence 
of heaven, the Son alone replies, and offers himself as a sacrifice. The 
victim is accepted, and man redeemed, even before he falls. 

“The Almighty sends Raphael to warn our first parents of their 
enemy’s arrival and intent. The celestial messenger relates to Adam 
the revolt of the angels, which took place at the moment when the 
Father, from the summit of the holy hill, proclaims that he has begotten 
the Son, and endowed him with full power. The pride and jealousy of 
Satan, inflamed by this declaration, excite him to combat; vanquished 
with his legions, he is thrown into hell. Milton had no data for assign- 
ing a motive for Satan’s rebellion; he was obliged to draw every thing 
from his own genius. Thus, with the art of a great master, he makes 
known what had befallen before the opening of the poem. Raphael 
then relates to Adam the work of the six days. Adam, in his turn, de- 
scribes his own creation. The angel returns to heaven. Eve suffers 
herself to be tempted, tastes the forbidden fruit, and involves Adam in 
her fall. 

“In the tenth book all the personages reappear; they are about to meet 
their fate. In the eleventh and twelfth books, Adam sees the results of 
his faults, in all that is to happen till the incarnation of Christ. The 
Son must sacrifice himself to ransom man. The Son is one of the cha- 
racters of the poem. By means of a vision, he remains the last and 
alone on the stage, in order to fulfil, in the soliloquy of the cross, the de- 
finitive action. Conswmmatum est. 

“Such is the work in its simplicity ; the incidents and the narrations 
spring the one from the other. We travel through hell, chaos, heaven, 
earth, eternity, and time, amid blasphemies and hymns, tortures and 
delights; we rove through these immensities with ease, unconsciously, 
insensible of moving ; we think not of the efforts it must have cost to 
bear us thus high, on eagle’s wings, or to create such a universe. 

“The observation touching the last appearance of the Son, shows, 
contrary to the opinion of certain critics, that Milton would have been 
wrong in suppressing the last two books. These books, considered, I 
know not why, as the weakest part of the poem, are, in my opinion, 
quite as beautiful as the others; nay, they have a human interest which 
the earlier ones possess not. From the greatest of poets, as he was, the 
author becomes the greatest of historians, without ceasing to be a poet. 
Michael informs our first parents that they must quit Paradise. Eve 
weeps; grieved at leaving Bat garden, she says, 


‘Oh, flowers! 


My early visitation, and my last. 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand, 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names.’ 


“ A charming trait of character, which has been supposed to be the 
idea of a modern German poet, but is only one of the beauties with 
which the works of Milton abound. Adam, too, cumplains, but it is that 
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he must abandon the scenes where God had deigned to honour him with 
his presence. He says, 


‘Here I would frequent 


“Me - and to my sons relate 
On this mount He appeared, under this tree 
Stood visible, among these pines his voice 
I heard, here with him at this fountain talked.’ 


“This idea of God, with which man is impressed throughout the 
‘Paradise Lost,’ is one of extraordinary sublimity. Eve, in waking to 
life, is occupied but with her own beauty, and sees God in man. Adam, 
as soon as he is created, guessing that he could not have made himself, 
instantly seeks and calls upon his Maker. 

“Eve remains sleeping at the foot of the hill. Michael, from its 
summit, shows Adam, in a vision, his whole race. Thus the Bible is 
unfolded. First comes the story of Cain and Abel. When Adam sees 
Abel fall, he exclaims to the angel, 


‘——— Oh, teacher ! 


But have I now seen death? is this the way 
I must return to native dust ?’ 


“Observe that, in the scriptures, nothing is said of Adam after his 
fall; silence spreads over the nine hundred and thirty years between his 
sin and his death. It would seem that the human race, his hapless 
posterity, durst not speak of him. Even Saint Paul names him not 
among the patriarchs who lived by faith. The apostle commences his 
list with Abel. Adam passes for the chief of the dead, because in him 
all mankind died ; and yet for nine centuries he saw his sons traveling 
towards the grave, of which he was the inventor, and which he had 
opened for them. 

“After the murder of Abel, the angel shows Adam a ‘ lazar house,’ 
and every different form of death; this picture is full of power, in the 
style of Tintoretto. The poet says, 


‘——— Adam could not but weep, 
Tho’ not of woman born.’ 


‘A pathetic reflection, inspired by that passage in Job—‘ Man that is 
born of a woman is of few days, and full of trouble.’ 


“The history of the giants of the mountain, who seduce the females 
of the plain, is marvellously told. The deluge offers another vast scene. 
In this eleventh book, Milton imitates Dante in the form of speech— 
‘Master,’ used in the dialogue. Dante would have invited Milton as a 
brother to enter with him the group of great poets. 

“ The twelfth book is no longer a vision, but a narrative. The Tower 
of Babel, the call of Abraham, the advent of Christ, his incarnation, his 
resurrection, are replete with beauties of every kind. This book con- 
cludes with the banishment of Adam and Eve, and with lines so sad, 
that every body knows them by heart. 

“In these last two books, the a melancholy is increased ; he seems 
more than ever to feel the weight of misfortune and age. He attributes 
to Michael these words :— 


‘So may’st thou live, till like ripe fruit thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, or be with ease 
Gathered, not hesakly pluck’d, for death mature : 
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This is old age; but then thou must outlive 

Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty, which will change 
To withered, weak, and gray ; thy senses, then, 
Obtuse, all taste of pleasure must forego 

To what thou hast; and for the air of youth, 

Hopeful and cheerful, in thy blood will reign 

A melancholy damp of cold and dry 

To weigh thy spirits down, and last consume 

The balm of life.’ 


** A commentator, speaking of Milton’s genius, in these two last books 
of ‘Paradise Lost,’ says, ‘It is the same ocean, but at the ebb of tide; the 
same sun, but at the moment of its setting.’ 

“Be itso. The sea appears most lovely to my eye when it permits 
me to wander over its deserted strand, while it retreats towards the 
horizon with the setting sun.” Vol. II. pp. 119—125. 


Upon the remainder of the book we have little to say. Asa 
history of the literary men of England who succeeded Milton, 
it is scarcely more than a parade of names. Any one ignorant 
of the subject would receive but little light from the perusal of 
what follows the sketch of Milton’s writings. We shall, there- 
fore, merely glean a few passages before quitting the work. 

A comparison which he institutes between the English and 
Frenck revolutions, enables him to present sketches of distin- 
guished individuals, a species of writing in which he excels. 
His picture of Mirabeau is fine. 


“In fact, the actors in that revolution never came up to the mark of 
those of the French revolution, measured as the latter was upon a much 
larger scale, and carried on by a nation much more closely connected 
with the general destinies of the world. Is it to Ludlow or Hampden 
that we can compare Mirabeau? His superiors in a moral point of view, 
they were greatly inferior to him in genius. 

“Connected by the excesses and accidents of his life with the most 
remarkable events, and with the existence of felons, ravishers, and ad- 
venturers, Mirabeau, the tribune of aristocracy, the deputy of democracy, 
partook of the characters of Gracchus and Don Juan, of Catiline and 
Guzman d’Alfarache, of Cardinal de Richelieu and Cardinal de Retz, of 
the profligate of the regency and the savage of the revolution ; there 
moreover, flowed in his veins the blood of the Mirabeaus; an exiled 
Florentine family, which retained somewhat of those armed palaces and 
those great factions illustrated by Dante; a French naturalized family, 
in which the republican spirit of Italy, during the middle age, and the 
feudal spirit of our own middle age, were found combined ina succession 
of extraordinary men. 

“The ugliness of Mirabeau, laid upon a ground of beauty, for which 
his race was distinguished, produced an image of one of the powerful 
figures in the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, the compatriot of 
Arrighetti. The marks left by the small-pox on the orator’s face rather 
bore the appearance of scars occasioned by fire. Nature seemed to have 
moulded his head for empire or the gibbet; to have shaped his arms for 
the purpose of curbing a nation or carrying off a woman. When he 
aah his mane, with his eyes fixed upon the mob, he suddenly checked 
their progress ; when he raised his foot and showed his claws, they ran 
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furiously. Amidst the most frightful riot of a sitting, | have seen him in 
the tribune, dark, hideous, and motionless; he reminded me of the Chaos 
of Milton, impassible and shapeless—the centre of his own confusion. 

“Twice did I meet Mirabeau at an entertainment; on one occasion at 
the house of Voltaire’s niece, the Marchioness de Villette ; on another, at 
the Palais Royal, with deputies of the opposition, with whom Chapelain 
had made me acquainted. Chapelain was conveyed to the scaffold on 
the same tumbrel with M. de Malesherbes and my own brother. 

“Our discussion after dinner turned upon the subject of Mirabeau’s 
enemies; I happened to be next to him; and, with the timidity of a 

oung man, unknown to all, bad not uttered a word. He looked me full 
in the face with his eyes of wickedness and genius, and, laying his broad 
hand upon my shoulder, said, ‘ They will never forgive me my superiority.’ 
Methinks I still feel the impression of that hand, as if Satan had touched 
me with his fiery claw. 

“Too soon for his own sake, too late for that of the court, Mirabeau 
sold himself to the latter, and the court bought him over. He hazarded 
the stake of his fame for the prospect of a pension and an embassy ; 
Cromwell was at the point of exchanging his future prospects for a title 
and the order of the garter. Notwithstanding his pride, he did not set a 
sufficient value upon himself; the superabundance of money and of places 
has since raised the price of men’s consciences. 

“Death released Mirabeau from his promises, and rescued him from 
dangers which he would probably have been unable to overcome: his 
life would have demonstrated his incapacity for good; by his death he 
was left in the height of his power for evil.” Vol. II. pp. 158—161. 


A portrait of a Vendean is equally striking. 


“Whilst residing in London in 1798, I once met, at the residence of 
the chargé d’affaires of the French princes, a crowd of dealers in counter- 
revolutions. There stood in the corner a man, who appeared to be from 
thirty to thirty-five years of age, unnoticed by alt, and whose whole 
attention was fixed upon an engraving of the death of General Wolfe. 
Struck with his appearance, I enquired who he was.* One of my neigh- 
bours replied, ‘He is nobody—a Vendean peasant; the bearer of a letter 
from his chiefs.’ 

“ This man, who was nobody, had witnessed the death of Cathelineau, 
the first general of La Vendée, and a peasant like himself; of Bonchamp, 
in whom Bayard seemed to have revived; of Lescure, armed with a 
hair-cloth, which was not proof against a ball ; of Elbée, shot in an arm- 
chait, his wounds preventing him from encountering death standing ; of 
La Rochejaquelin, whose dead body was ordered by the patriots to be 
verified, with a view to tranquillize the convention in the midst of its 
victories over Europe. This man, who was nobody, had assisted at the 
two hundred captures and recaptures of towns, villages, and redoubts ; at 
the seven hundred partial actions and the seventeen general engage- 
ments; he had taken part in the struggles against three hundred thousand 
regulars, and six or seven hundred thousand forced levies and national 

uards; had helped to carry off five hundred pieces of cannon, and a 
Seudred and fifty thousand muskets; had foreed his way through the 
infernal columns, companies of incendiaries headed by conventionalists ; 
had found himself in the midst of the ocean of fire, which thrice rolled 
its waves over the woods of La Vendée; lastly, he had witnessed the 
destruction of three hundred thousand Hercules of the plough, compa- 
nions of his labours, and had seen a hundred square leagues of country 
converted into a wilderness of ashes. 
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“The two Frances met on this soil which they had thus leveled. 
Whatever remained of old blood and of recollections in the France of the 
Crusades, struggled against the new blood and the hopes put forth by 
revolutionary France. The victor was sensible of the dignity of the 
conquered : Thurot, the general of the republicans, declared that ‘ history 
would assign to the Vendeans the first rank among military populations.’ 
Another general wrote to Merlin, of Thionville ; ‘ Troops that have de- 
feated Frenchmen, such as these, may well hope to conquer all other 
nations.’ The legions of Probus said as much, in their songs, respecting 
our forefathers. The battles of La Vendée were called by Bonaparte 
‘ Battles of Giants.’ 

“‘Y was the only one of the crowd in the apartments who looked with 
admiration and respect upon the representative of those boors of old who, 
whilst breaking the yoke of their lords, repelled, under Charles V., the 
invasion of foreigners; I fancied I beheld in him an inhabitant of those 
communes which, aided by the petty provincial nobility, in the days of 
Charles VII., reconquered, furrow by furrow, inch by inch, the territory 
of France. He had that air of indifference which marks the savage; his 
eye was gray and inflexible as an iron rod; his lower lip trembled under 
his clenched teeth ; his hair fell from his head like snakes, benumbed but 
ready to rear themselves; his arms, hanging by his side, gave a nervous 
shock to enormous fists slashed with sabre cuts; he might have been 
taken fora sawyer. His physiognomy expressed a plebeian rustic nature, 
brought by a moral force into the service of interests and ideas at variance 
with that nature ; the unaffected fidelity of the vassal, the simple faith of 
the Christian, were blended in him with rude plebeian independence, 
accustomed to value itself, and to revenge its own wrongs. His sense 
of liberty seemed to spring from the consciousness of the strength of his 
arm and of the intrepidity of his heart. He was as silent as a lion, 
scratched himself like a lion, yawned like a lion, stretched on his side 
like a wearied lion, and appeared to dream of blood and forests ; his in- 
telligence was akin to that of deathh What men were the French of 
those days, be their party what it might, and what a race have we be- 
come at the present day! But the republicans had their principle in 
them, in the very midst of them, whereas the principle of the royalists 
was out of France. The Vendeans sent deputations to the emigrants ; 
the giants sent to solicit leaders from the pigmies. The rustic messenger 
I was contemplating had taken the revolution by the throat; he had ex- 
claimed—‘Come in; pass behind me; it will not hurt you; it shall not 
stir; I have a strong hold of it.’ No one was willing to pass ; Jacques 
Bonhomme then released the revolution from his gripe, and Charette 
shivered his sword.” Vol. II. pp. 179—182. 


But for the space we have consumed, we should extract the 
whole of what Chateaubriand says about himself and Lord 
Byron. It is one of the most amusing specimens of restless 
vanity we recollect ever to have encountered. He admires 
Byron much ; and is somewliat afraid that the admiration was 
not reciprocal. Lord Byron never mentioned or even alluded 
to him in his writings. That so distinguished a man, as the 
viscount regards himself to be, should have been passed by 
unnoticed, without some very good reason, is incredible. What, 
then, was the reason? Perhaps he had unintentionally offended 
the English bard. He never acknowledged the receipt of a 
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copy of his early poems, and perhaps Byron was hurt at the 
neglect. Perhaps his works furnished too many ideas and 
sentiments to his contemporary, who, having pilfered from his 
rich stores, was ashamed to acknowledge him as an acquaint- 
ance. Perhaps Byron never heard of him; or dreaded his 
superior genius. None of these “perhaps” seem completely to 
satisfy even Chateaubriand himself, and as Byron is dead, the 
poor viscount is likely never to have his mind put at ease upon 
this deeply interesting portion of English literature. We pity 
him much-—~for “a wounded spirit who can bear ?” 





Art. 1V.—Astoria ; or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the 
Rocky mountains. By WasutneTon Irvine. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Philadelphia: 1836. 


We hail with great pleasure the appearance of a work, 
recommended at once by the general favour of the author, by 


the novelty and romantic interest of its incidents and details, 
and by the congeniality of the pe enterprise which is its 


general subject, to the genius and tendencies of the age—for 
commerce is the visible body in which the spirit of the age, so 
constantly talked about, is most often manifested ; commerce, 
which enriches nations, strengthens defence, averts war, and 
fertilizes peace ; commerce, which stimulates the inertness of 
man’s nature through his wants, till he reaches out his hand 
over half the world to his brother ; commerce is the dominant 
principle of the time. The fame of the conqueror is a song, 
and happily now dying away, with the shrieks and groans that 
were its burden ; and the craft of the diplomatist is become an 
evil savour; but the merchant is merciful and he inherits the 
earth, going forth with benefit and reciprocity, and reaping 
where he has not sowed by the glad consent of those who 
have. The armed combinations of miscalled merchants, in 
reality, pirates, have passed away: they ravaged India and 
South America, they had plunder abroad to sustain them, and 
taxation and monopoly at home, but their military vices and 
diplomatic pride wasted their resources and laid their prosperity 
in the dust. Individual enterprise will step into their places 
and repair the mischief they have done; it will introduce 
instruction where monopolies cherished ignorance, and raise up 
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industry and prosperity where tyranny brooded over barbarism. 
Commerce can never appear to the world in its own dimensions, 
efficiency and beauty, till it is completely emancipated from 
all subjection to power, and completely dissevered from all 
connection with it. It is so here, or nearly so; morenearly than 
any where else in the world; and here, accordingly, it is held 
in honour and reputation, it ennobles and liberalizes and 
elevates its professors, and fills every man’s hand with blessings, 
which he distributes gladly, with the sower’s confidence that 
they will spring up to his hand again. But widely different is 
the state of things existing where trade is made the slave of 
military force, or the thrall of aristocratic stagnation, rendering 
toilsomely an unthanked service, and only suffered to drag 
on a despised and precarious existence. So it is in Russia, 
Germany and Italy, so it was in France and Belgium, and 
though its fetters are now deemed to be knocked off, their brands 
still remain, and the iron has entered into its soul. Under 
arbitrary power, however, there is still the apology of constraint; 
but there is a worse light in which commerce may stand before 
the world, and in which, to those who have not seen its better 
face, it seems like the impersonation of the destroying angel. 
This is when it becomes the ally of power, and the two 
principles corrupt each other ; neutralizing each other’s benefits, 
and aggravating to the utmost each other’s tendencies to evil. 
Commerce then becomes the tempter, and power the spoiler ; 
the trader’s avidity is the fiery eye of the fiend, and the rulers 
force is his iron claw, and no heart of man possessing both 
ever did or ever can restrain them from robbery and oppression. 
The worst form, because the most energetic, in which these 
combinations can appear, is that of a royal monopoly in an 
arbitrary government. Of the effects of this all the Spanish 
American colonies can tell; and long, very long will it be, 
freed as they now are, before its traces disappear from among 
them. The next form is that of chartered companies, with 
political powers and functions, of which the most conspicuous 
examples are the British and Dutch East India Companies: for 
the proceedings of the former of which, those who wish to sup 
full of horrors may look into Burke and Sheridan, and the 
evidence on the trial of Warren Hastings. Chartered companies, 
with simple privilege of exclusion, come next in the scale of 
dishonesty and mischief; institutions of which an old saw says 
wisely, that they are exempt from the responsibilities of soul 
and body; and it leaves you to infer that they do what none 
would dare to do that had either. In the progress of the 
narrative under consideration, we shall encounter such a 
company, and we shall have occasion to contrast their con- 
duct with that of an individual with whom they come, in 
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the course of trade, into competition and collision, and we 
shaii find it no exception to the rule. The individual merchant 
is frank, liberal, and above board: he depends on his own skill 
and resources, and the fair principles of trade, for his success ; 
and is willing his rivals should succeed too, if they can. 
Their spirit, on the contrary, is grasping and crushing ; they 
importune their governments to turn the storm of war upon 
his colony; they stimulate the zeal of the naval heroes sent to 
destroy it by illusory tales of plunder to be obtained, and at the 
same time they hustle the property which was to supply that 
plunder by a legerdemain treaty, by bribery and fraud, into 
their own pockets; thus balking the legalised piracy of its 
prey, after using its terrors to aid their underhand proceedings. 
And the result is, that an enterprise fails in which many 
interests of this country, and vast schemes of ambition, and 
honour of its projector, were bound up together ; an enterprise 
which ought to have succeeded upon all the rules by which 
human foresight and opinion are usually guided, which was 
wisely planned, and vigorously sustained, but was met, time 
after time, by fresh pee. various calamities, and only betrayed 
and crushed at last by the treachery of a trusted agent, when 
success was within its reach. Mr. Irving says :— 


“Tt is yey at all times, to see a grand and beneficial stroke of 
genius fail of its aim: but we regret the failure of this enterprise in a 


national point of view; 0 Sage it been crowned with success, it would 


have redounded greatly to the advantage nnd extension of our commerce. 
The profits drawn from the country in question by the British Fur 
Company, though of ample amount, p Bio no criterion by which to judge 
of the advantages that would have arisen had it been entirely in the 
hands of citizens of the United States. That company, as has been 
shown, is limited in the nature and scope of its operations, and can make 
but little use of the maritime facilities held out by an emporium and a 
harbour on that coast. In our hands, beside the roving bands of 
trappers and traders, the country would have been explored and settled 
by industrious husbandmen; and the fertile valleys bordering its rivers, 
and shut up among its mountains, would have been made to pour forth 
their agricultural treasures to contribute to the general wealth. 

“In respect to commerce, we should have had a line of trading posts 
from the Mississippi and the Missouri across the Rocky mountains, 
forming a high road from the great regions of the west to the shores of 
the Pacific. We should have had a fortified post and port at the mouth 
of the Columbia, commanding the trade of that river and its tributaries, 
and of a wide extent of country and sea-coast; carrying on an active 
and profitable commerce with the Sandwich islands, and a direct and 
frequent communication with China. In a word, Astoria might have 
realized the anticipation of Mr. Astor, so well understood and appreciated 
by Mr. Jefferson, in gradually becoming a commercial empire beyond 
the mountains, peopled by ‘free and independent Americans, and linked 
with us by ties of blood and interest.’” Vol. II. p. 261. 


Many of our readers, probably, know something in general 
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terms of the foundation of Astoria, but few know any thing of 
the details; and the particulars which this narrative sets forth 
could only be known to one to whom the parties interested in 
the enterprise might think fit to communicate them. In a 
happy hour they were communicated to Mr. Irving, and they 
have furnished him a series of such pictures as he especially 
delights in drawing; the whole subject being one eminently 
suited to his tastes and turn of mind. He identifies himself so 
willingly with the heroes of his tale, and sympathizes with them 
so entirely, he depicts so vividly the scenes through which 
he makes them pass, from the barbaric pomp and. wassail of 
Montreal, to the ruffling society of Mackinaw, and the border 
traders of St. Louis, the diplomatic dignity and military 
pageantry of the Arickara village, and the descending grades of 
savage life to the poor Snake Indians and wild Upsarokas, all 
these things are sketched con amore, and pass before you in a 
lively and attractive panorama. The voyage of the Tonquin, 
too, her stay at the Sandwich Islands, and the accounts of King 
Tamaahmaah and Governor John Young, are exceedingly 
spirited and amusing: but to connect all these things together 
and show what is the plot of the work, we must make an 
extract from the first part, where, after speaking of the return 
of Lewis and Clarke from the Rocky mountains in 1804, Mr. 
Irving adds :— 


“Tt was then that the idea presented itself to the mind of Mr. Astor, 
of grasping, with his individual hand, this great enterprise, which for 
years had been dubiously, yet desirously contemplated by powerful 
associations and maternal governments. For some time he revolved the 
idea in his mind, gradually extending and maturing his plans as his 
means of executing them augmented. The main feature of his scheme 
was to establish a line of trading posts along the Missouri and the 
Columbia, to the mouth of the latter, where was to be founded the chief 
trading house or mart. Inferior posts would be established in the 
interior, and on all the tributary streams of the Columbia, to trade 
with the Indians; these posts would draw their supplies from the main 
establishment, and bring to it the peltries they collected. Coasting 
craft would be built and fitted out, also, at the mouth of the Columbia, to 
trade, at favourable seasons, all along the northwest coast, and return 
with the proceeds of their voyages, to this place of deposit. Thus all 
the Indian trade, both of the interior and the coast, would converge to 
this point, and thence derive its sustenance. 

“A ship was to be sent annually from New York to this main 
establishment with reinforcements and supplies, and with merchandise 
suited to the trade. It would take on board the furs collected during the 
preceding year, carry them to Canton, invest the proceeds in the rich 
merchandise of China, and return thus freighted to New York. 

“ As, in extending the American trade along the coast to the northward, 
it might be brought into the vicinity of the Russian Fur Company, 
and produce a hostile rivalry, it was part of the plan of Mr. Astor to 
conciliate the good will of that company by the most amicable and 
beneficial arrangements. The Russian establishment was chiefly 
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dependent for its supplies upon transient trading vessels from the United 
States. These vessels, however, were often of more harm than advantage. 
Being owned by private adventurers, or casual voyagers, who cared only 
for present profit, and had no interest in the permanent prosperity of the 
trade, they were reckless in their dealings with the natives, and made 
no scruple of supplying them with firearms. In this way several fierce 
tribes in the vicinity of the Russian posts, or within the range of their 
trading excursions, were furnished with deadly means of warfare, and 
rendered troublesome and dangerous neighbours. 

“The Russian government had made representations to that of the 
United States of these malpractices on the part of its citizens, and 
urged to have this traffic in arms prohibited; but, as it did not infringe 
any municipal law, our government could not interfere. Yet still it 
regarded, with solicitude, a traffic which, if persisted in, might give 
offence to Russia, at that time almost the only power friendly tous. In 
this dilemma the government had applied to Mr. Astor, as one conversant 
in this branch of trade, for information that might point out a way to 
remedy the evil. This circumstance had suggested to him the idea of 
supplying the Russian establishment regularly by means of the annual 
ship that should visit the settlkement at the mouth of the Columbia (or 
Oregon); by this means the casual trading vessels would be excluded 
from those parts of the coast where their malpractices were so injurious 
to the Russians. 

“Such is a brief outline of the enterprise projected by Mr. Astor, but 
which continually expanded in his mind. Indeed, it is due to him to 
say, that he was not actuated by mere motives of individual profit. He 
was already wealthy beyond the ordinary desires of man, but he now 
aspired to that honourable fame which is awarded to men of similar 
scope of mind, who, by their great commercial enterprises havé enriched 
nations, peopled wildernesses, and extended the bounds of empire. He 
considered his projected establishment at the mouth of the Columbia as 
the emporium to an immense commerce; as a colony that would form 
the germ of a wide civilization ; that would, in fact, carry the American 
population across the Rocky mountains ; and spread it along the shores of 
the Pacific, as it already animated the shores of the Atlantic.” Vol. I. 
pp- 37—40. 


It is difficult to convey, in the short space of a review, an 
adequate notion of the energy with which this idea, once 
matured, was acted on and followed up. A numerous party, 
consisting of partners in the scheme, clerks, boatmen, trappers, 
Indian interpreters, &c., recruited from New York, Montreal, 
Mackinaw, and St. Louis, after many difficulties and delays, 
left the last named place October 21st, 1810, sixty persons in 
all, for the mouth of the Columbia, the good ship Tonquin 
having sailed on the 8th of September for the same destination, 
from New York. The Tonquin arrived at the Columbia in the 
end of March, 1811, and landed safely several of the partners, 
some clerks, hunters, Canadians, and Sandwich Islanders; a 
party strong enough to build a fort for the nucleus and citadel 
of the new colony, and to push up the rivers and establish 
hunting and trapping and commercial posts, which they ex- 
pected to increase and improve on the arrival of the reinforce- 
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ments and supplies which were coming from St. Louis with the 

inland expedition. The fort and posts were for the present 
under charge of Mr. Duncan McDougal, a Scotchman, and 
former clerk of the Northwest Company ; but the inland party 
was commanded by Mr. Wilson Price Hunt, who, on his 
arrival, was to take the general superintendence. Both these 
gentlemen, and several others in both parties, were partners, 
that is, they were associated in the prospective profits of the 
enterprise : but for five years Mr. Astor was to bear all loss ; 
and of the hundred shares into which the stock of the company 
was to be divided, he was definitively to retain fifty. This 
power, and that of introducing more partners, gave him a 
perfect control, as a matter of right, and it was only because 
this control was nullified in practice, by disobedience of orders, 
and at last by treachery, that the undertaking fell to the ground. 
Those who ruined it to build upon its ruins prospered no 
better : the Northwest Company is long since extinct, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, its ancient rival, has gathered the 
fragments of its inheritance. 

In June, 1811, the Tonquin, having seen Astoria in a defen- 
sible condition, sailed along the coast to Neweetee, to trade for 
furs with the savages, and by an imprudence of the captain in 
admitting too many of them on board at a time, she fell into 
their hands; the crew were overpowered and murdered, and 
Mr. Lewis, the ship’s clerk, being wounded and defenceless, and 
hopeless of mercy, set fire to the 1 magazine, and blew himself, his 
savage eneznies, and their prey, at once into the air. This dread- 
ful tragedy was the first of many misfortunes which occurred 
to this well- planned enterprise, and it was a case against which 
the forethought of Mr. Astor had especially cautioned the brave 
but imprudent commander of the 'l'onquin. Captain Thorn, 
when it was too late, did all that despair and courage could 
effect; he fought like a lion, but was overpowered by numbers 
and slain. 

The overland party were forced to pass the winter of 
1810—-11 on the Missouri, they suffered much from desertion, 
for even the rude hearts of western hunters quailed a little at 
the terrible deserts and various dangers they must traverse 
from the Missouri to the Columbia. In April, however, they 
set forward, and for several months kept on together, till they 
reached the Rocky mountains, where multiplying difficulties 
met them. First, the increased obstacles in their mountainous 
journey, then the rigour of the season, and, by and by, when 
they had abandoned their horses on the upper waters of a 
tributary of the Columbia and trusted themselves to canoes, 
they floated down three or four hundred miles, so as to make 
returning to the horses impossible, and came to an impracticable 
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navigation. Here, in a frightful, howling waste, a country 
scarcely habitable in summer, they encountered winter and 
famine: they bore up and kept together while they could, but 
at last separated, and several small parties, after excessive suf- 
fering, arrived successively at Astoria in February and March, 
1812. ‘The narration of all these adventures should be perused 
in Mr. Irving’s words, no pen is so fit as his to exhibit all its 
various phases. He sympathizes perfectly in all the exultation, 
the hardihood, the sufferings and patient endurance of the 
hunter ; he enters, with spontaneous glee, into all the odd traits 
and wild originality of the fresh characters he encounters, and 
he interests himself equally with gossiping inquisitiveness in 
the domestic relations of Pierre Dorion, or the marriage of 
Duncan McDougal with the clean princess, the daughter of the 
one-eyed Comcomly. We can give but little idea of all this 
by extracts, nor have we space for many; but the original book 
is within every body’s reach. ‘ 

Mr. Astor remained at New York without information as to 
the expeditions by sea and land; but he acted on his plan as 
laid down, and on the presumption that every thing had gone 
right. He fitted out another ship, the Beaver, in October, 1811, 
which Arrived at Astoria in May, 1812, with supplies and rein- 
forcements, and having staid long enough to concert operations 
for her return and homeward voyage, she sailed along the 
coast to trade with the Russian settlements. Every thing at 
Astoria depended on her return; she had taken Mr. Hunt from 
that post, where his presence soon afterwards became exceed- 
ingly necessary, as the news of war with England had arrived 
there, and many dangers were growing out of it for the Ameri- 
can interests at Astoria. But the Beaver never did return. By 
an unfortunate decision of Mr. Hunt, after getting a load of 
seal skins, she left him at the Sandwich Islands and sailed for 
Canton ; the agents of the Northwest Company came down 
the Columbia upon Astoria, and Mr. McDougal, the partner in 
command, received them hospitably, supplied them with pro- 
visions to enable them to stay in the country, made them friends 
among the natives, and furnished them goods to trade with 
them, and, finally, sold out to them Mr. Astor’s merchandise, furs, 
and posts on the Columbia and its tributaries, at a base price, 
and entered into partnership with them to get a share in the 
profits of the operation. Mr. Hunt arrived in time to protest 
against all this, but the mischief was consummated ; the pretext 
for it was, that an armed ship of the Northwest Company was 
expected, which had obtained the aid of several vessels of war 
from the British government, and that unless the Astorians 
would sell peaceably, they would be plundered forcibly. A 
sloop of war did, in fact, come there soon after, and landed 
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some agents of the Northwest Company, but the party 
Astoria were strong, the coast most dangerous and inhospitable, 
the fort inaccessible from the sea, and could only be attacked by 
parties landed for the purpose, who would have been opposed 
by the Indians, now fully in the American interest. And in 
the worst event, the furs might have been carried up the river 
and secreted ; there was no force to prevent that, and had they 
even been lost it would have been more satisfactory to the 
feelings of Mr. Astor, and infinitely better for the honour of 
Duncan McDougal. 

In the mean time, the ship Lark was fitted out from New 
York by Mr. Astor for the colony, and wrecked on the Sand- 
wich Islands, and another yet, the Knterprise, had been pre- 
pared and loaded, and would have sailed under convoy of the 
frigate John Adams, when the sailors of the frigate were taken 
for the service of the lakes, and the harbour of New York 
being blockaded by the enemy, the Enterprise was unloaded 
and laid up. Such perseverance as this in the face of uncer- 
tainties, disappointment and disaster, indicates no ordinary cha- 
racter; but this is not all, nor near all, that Mr. Astor did for 
his colony. He wrote to Canton to have the Beaver go back 
from thence, but Captain Sowle took it upon him to disobey 
the order and act upon some opinions of his own; neglecting 
what he was directed to do, and marring what he attempted. 
Mr. Astor had sent an agent to St. Petersburgh, and concluded 
an advantageous arrangement with the Russian Northwest 
Company for an amicable intercourse and interchange of sup- 
plies, merchandise and services, and he had applied to the 
government of the United States for a little reinforcement of 
forty or fifty men for his fort, which one of their armed ships 
might drop at the Columbia river, while the arrival of his 
merchant vessels was very uncertain. He spared no forethought 
nor expenditure, he left no stone unturned to find assistance, he 
never hesitated nor doubted for a moment in proceeding on the 
principles he had once laid down. But war, fraud, disobe- 
dience, and the disasters of the desert and the sea, were at last 
too much for him, and this great undertaking was abandoned. 
“Were I among you,” he writes to Mr. Hunt, just before the 
final catastrophe, “ and had the management of affairs, 1 would 
defy them all; but as it is, every thing depends upon you, and 
your friends about you. Our enterprise is grand, and deserves 
success, and I hope in God it will meet it. If my object was 
merely gain of money, I should say, think whether it is best to 
save what we can, and abandon the place ; but the very idea 
is like a dagger to my heart.” 

An important and characteristic feature of this affair, is the 
interest with which it was viewed by the rulers of several ot 
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the greatest nations of the earth. The Russian government, 
having complained to ours of the irregular traders on the 
northwest coast, who supplied the savages with firearms, it is 
to Mr. Astor’s company that our government looks for the only 
remedy our laws enable us to apply in such a case. The 
Russian cabinet, accordingly, sanctions an agreement of its own 
Northwest Company with Mr. Astor, for mutual aid and benefit, 
tending to the suppression of the irregular trade in question, 
while the British government sees in the new colony the germ 
of a state, and of an ally for its rivals, and stretches out its 
hand to destroy it. ‘These are such wheels as a private indi- 
vidual can but rarely put in motion ; if, peradventure, he can 
ride on one as it moves he esteems himself honoured and 
advanced. ‘To have been charged by any one of these govern- 
ments with any thing they wished to do in this business, would 
have been a post eagerly coveted by many a man who would 
have thought the commerce which was the inspiring principle 
of it all, a matter infinitely beneath him. The captain of the 
Racoon, which was the British armed ship sent to take Astoria, 
and his officers and crew, had all their energies for six months 
directed to that point, and all their thoughts employed on the 
rich prize which a small modicum of Mr. Astor’s wealth would 
make to divide among them. What to him, considered with 
reference merely to its value in money, was a very small object, 
was to them all, a great one; what he had brought knowledge 
and genius to create, they were bringing brute force to destroy ; 
the unreasoning hirelings of their own government, they were 
lent, like wooden or iron tools, to a trading company who art- 
fully stimulated their avarice to sharpen their zeal, as the picador 
mocks and tortures the bull in the arena, that he may roar and 
fight the better. Yet this arena, and such employment as this, 
has been esteemed more honourable in the world than the 
extension of civilization, the diffusion of light, and the planting 
of cities ! 

There are passages scattered through this book which make 
us fear that Mr. Irving himself has but an inadequate idea of 
the true beauty and dignity of commerce. Otherwise than as 
an American he could not feel, and we are at present the com- 
mercial nation, having, doubtless, much more commerce in 
proportion to our numbers than any other. Mr. Irving, then, 
could not fail to respect commerce, and feel kindly towards 
it, but there are certain common-places about the corrupting 
influence of trade, &c. &c. of which he ought long ago to have 
purged his mind, but it appears he has not entirely done so. It 
was not to be expected that, with the documents before him, 
from which he has given so many pictures of the vices and 
misery of the savages of the northwest, from which he has 
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inferred that by the effects of those vices they are tending to 
extinction, and were so “long before the advent of the white 
men,” (see vol. i. p. 241): in this same book, we say, we should 
not have expected to find the thievishness, laziness, and impu- 
dence of the Indians of Wish-ram ascribed to “the habits of 
trade and the avidity of gain,” (see vol. i. p. 111). On the 
contrary, trade brings honesty into request and makes it pro- 
fitable, and it takes root and becomes habitual and the stock of 
many virtues. Instances of this might be cited from these 
volumes, and, indeed, the savages generally on the northwest 
coast appear to have appreciated the benefits of trade, and to 
have dealt with the white men most usually like customers 
who meant to come again. Old Comcomly was not, probably, 
over conscientious, but he saw his own interest, and understood 
that of his son-in-law, McDougal, and the interest of his repu- 
tation too, better than McDougal did himself, and this intelli 
gence made him friendly and faithful. 

With regard to the life and character of Mr. Astor, they are 
dealt with in these volumes in the most sparing manner pos- 
sible: every thing that cannot be brought to bear upon the fur 
trade is suppressed. Enough appears, however, to give a strong 
and distinct impression to a certain extent, and to excite a 
strong curiosity to know more. ‘There was an expectation, 
before this book appeared, that it would contain a biography of 
the man who, during half a century, has been following the chase 
we are all most eager in, and who has constantly outstripped 
us all. From an obscure stranger, he has made himself one 

of the “celebrities” of the country, constructing for himself a 
fortune first, he has taken his stand on that, as on a pedestal, 
from whence he could command distinction. Endowed with an 
intuitive discernment of character, and a native logical clearness 
of head and perception of the adaptation of means to ends, he 
always used the instrument or the word he wanted, with 
singular justice of selection. ‘There was nothing omitted, and 
nothing superfluous, nothing to attract or dazzle; he never 
sought to command attention, but rather, as far as possible, to 

avoid it. Working thus with noiseless machinery, but with 
untiring vigour, he has comprehended the ends of the earth in 
his schemes, and filled them with his agents, and made them 
acquainted with his name. Nations have taken cognizance of 
his individual enterprises, statesmen have studied them, and 
laboured to favour or thwart them, and among them there has 
been one at least, as this book proves, where failure was a 
general misfortune for mankind. 

We say again, we wish to see the life of such a man set forth 
by a master hand, and we hope we may yet receive it from 
that of the annalist of Astoria. It should be written by the 
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consent and with the aid of its subject—it should be conceived 
in a commercial spirit, and should detail enterprises which 
none but he could communicate: whose motives, connection, 
and ramifications he only could disentangle and display. Such 
a book would bear to the history of a great commercial country 
the same relation that the life of an eminent warrior does to 
the history of a martial state. It follows, therefore, that as 
the honour and fame of a nation which grows great by the 
arts of peace are to those of a military one, so is the merchant 
individually to the individual warrior, and whoever disparages 
the species of distinction we are all now striving for, insults us 
both nationally and individually. Between the histories of war 
and peace, let the reader judge which is more worthy to be 
written, which more novel, and which more commonplace, 
and which casts the stronger light on the yearnings and striv- 
ings of the world that now is. For Agamemnon and Napoleon 
are gathered to the Lernen hydra and the wild boar of Ery- 
manthus : violence is entombed, and commerce is come forth, 
the twice blessed, to rule like mercy, giving gifts unto men. 
There are yet some strange mists before our eyes, even in 
this free world, about those ideas of greatness and distinction, 
though every day, as we grow older, is helping to dispel them. 
A political puppet, if he happened to be a prime minister, was 
once a great man, decidedly ; so was a military coxcomb, if he 
could contrive to make himself talked about. Yet the great 
object of the late remodellings of the world has been to dispense 
with both these sorts of pre-eminence by means of self-govern- 
ment and peace—and, accordingly, exactly in proportion to the 
advance of civilization is their decline ; the one to a mere clerk of 
supplies and appropriations, the other to a simple police officer. 
For our own country, for the last half century, diplomacy and 
war have had little to do, and have raised but few sterling and 
unequivocal reputations. ‘T’o these,as many as there are, we 
would yield their deserved respect, and, as few as they are, the 
peaceful aspect of the times gives promise (for which we thank 
God) that in future years the harvest will be less. ‘T'wo of the 
greatest names our country has produced since it was free, are 
unquestionably Dewitt Clinton and Fulton, and with what are 
those names associated 2? With the alliance of art and nature, 
whose plenipotentiaries they were for a certain object, and that 
object was, in each case, the furtherance of commerce. Dewitt 
Clinton governed New York because he was made to govern it, 
and not because he was chosen. That he happened to bea 
governor was an accident, but God made him for a leader. He 
saw where our energies stagnated, and he gave them arteries 
and circulation, and brought the ocean into acquaintance with 
the lakes. Mr. Astor’s enterprise to open a communication 
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between two oceans, was imagined in a similar spirit, and hav- 
ing imagined it, he was free from the next difficulty which met 
the projector of the Grand canal, we mean the necessity of con- 
veying to other minds the views and convictions of his own, 
and persuading them to co-operate. On the contrary, he used 
them without consulting them any farther than was necessary 
to enable each agent to play his part; he said as the Centurion 
saith, Do this, and he guarantied them that they should be 
paid, and it was done. Here, then, is the use of wealth, that it 
can command; it is power, and such use of it is honour and fame. 

Mr. Astor has never regarded his fortune as an end, but as a 
means, as an instrument with which other and greater ends 
might be wrought out. He has said that in his active days he 
never had so much money as he really wanted to wse, and that 
his views were always beyond his means. Over what field 
those views extended, the history of Astoria shows; and the 
disastrous part of it brings out in strong relief a character whose 
perfect simplicity and quietness have usually, during a long life, 
kept its inherent energies aloof from observation. 'There are 
enough sordid examples i in the world for the declaimers against 
the pursuit of wealth to dilate upon, but the story of Astoria 
tells the other way. It will live to the honour of its founder ; 
and the most malevolent or bigoted disparager of commercial 
illustration must confess, at least in this instance, that 
“something of the spirit of old Greece 

Flash’d on his soul a few heroic rays, 
Such as lit onward to the Golden Fleece 
His predecessors in the Colchian days.” 

We are sorry to observe that these volumes are very care- 
lessly printed. Some gross mistakes occur repeatedly—as se¢ 
for sit (vol. i. pp. 78, 90); would lay for would lie (vol. i. p. 230, 
vol. ii. p. 168) ; council, for counsel, appears once (vol. i. p. 37) ; 
notions for motives, as it would seem (id. p. 203); and “in his 
own land,” apparently for “with his own hand” (id. p. 226). 
If this last is not a misprint, it requires a note to explain it. 
‘There are also occasional inaccuracies of style—as the import- 
ance to keep, for of keeping (id. p. 122); seventh instant, for 
“seventh of the month” (id. p. 168); and a passage where Mr. 
Irving says all hands were busy about something, while others 
were ‘employed on something else (id. p. 97). These are trifles, 
and a second edition will no doubt make them all right. 

We have taken up this book as we found it, and have penned 
these remarks upon it with pleasure, zeal, and interest; but, in 
dismissing the subject, there remains a dissatisfaction, an incom- 
pleteness, a curiosity which we suppose cannot be ministered 
to nor removed. We should have wished to see the adventures 
of the subordinate agents thrown more into the background, 
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and the projector of the enterprise brought more into relief; we 
should have wished to be made acquainted with him—to be 
told of his views, his hopes, his fears, and the details of what 
he did and attempted in this matter, and of the springs he 
brought into play at home and abroad, and the causes that im- 
peded their operation; we should have wished to see him figure 
as the hero of a great commercial epic, so to speak, and the 
first one perhaps purely commercial, for which the world has 
furnished the material, since Jason. But to all this there were 
insuperable obstacles in the characters of all the parties con- 
cerned ; and much development of fact, beyond what has been 
given, might have been made, but for interests still existing 
which such disclosures might have injured. Had they been 
made they would only have shown a greater extent of the same 
energy, and perseverance, and moral courage, for which all we 
have already seen is so remarkable. 

There is one subject on which we shall say a few words here, 
to contradict a rumour that this work had been ordered by Mr. 
Astor from Mr. Irving, executed as a job, and paid for with a 
stipulated price. We have taken some pains to enquire into 
this, and we have information which enables us to state posi- 
tively that Mr. Irving has received no compensation nor pecu- 
niary favours of any sort from Mr. Astor, directly or indirectly. 
As a friend of Mr. Astor, Mr. Irving could not but know some- 
thing of this story; it interested his curiosity; he talked often 
with Mr. Astor about it, and chose it himself as a subject for 
his pen, brought it out at his own risk and expense, and as yet 
it has been by no means profitable compared with most of his 
other works. ‘That Mr. Astor would have aided its execution, 
and willingly, no one can doubt; but, from a delicacy easily to 
be appreciated, Mr. Irving would not allow the shadow of such 
an interference to fall on the performance. 

We shall conclude with an extract chosen from many we had 
marked to show Mr. Irving at home in the wilderness, and deal- 
ing, with his congenial humour, with its adventures. It is an 
onslaught of the Indians upon a party who were bearing des- 
patches to Mr. Astor, the loss of which of corse made it neces- 
sary for the bearer to go back to the fort for more; and the 
unlucky fantasy which possessed the Indians in relation to 
them was one more link in the chain of Astorian fatalities. 


“The worthies of Wish-ram, however, were not disposed to part so 
easily with their visiters. Their cupidity had been quickened by the 
plunder which they had already taken, and their confidence increased b 
the impunity with which their outrage had passed. bibs resolved, 
therefore, to take further toll of the travellers, and, if possible, to cap- 
ture the tin case of despatches; which, shining wn pamangp from afar, 
and being guarded by John Reed with such especial care, must, as they 
supposed, be ‘a great medicine.’ 
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* Accordingly, Mr. Stuart and his comrades had not proceeded far in 
the canoes, when they beheld the whole rabble of Wish-ram stringing 
in groups along the bank, whooping and yelling, and gibbering in their 
wild jargon; and when they landed below the falls, they were sur- 
rounded by upwards of four hundred of these river ruffians, armed with 
bows and arrows, war clubs, and other savage weapons. These now 
pressed forward, with offers to carry the canoes and effects up the port- 
age. Mr. Stuart declined forwarding the goods, alleging the lateness of 
the hour; but, to keep them in good humour, informed them that, if they 
conducted themselves well, their offered services might probably be 
accepted in the morning; in the mean while, he suggested that they 
might carry up the canoes. They accordingly set off with the two 
canoes on their shoulders, accompanied by a guard of eight men well 
armed. 

‘When arrived at the head of the falls, the mischievous spirit of the 
savages broke out, and they were on the point of destroying the canoes 
—doubtless with a view to impede the white men from carrying forward 
their goods, and laying them open to further pilfering. They were with 
some difficulty prevented from committing this outrage by the interfer- 
ence of an old man, who appeared to have authority among them; and, 
in consequence of his harangue, the whole of the hostile band, with the 
exception of about fifty, crossed to the north side of the river, where 
they lay in wait, ready for further mischief. 

“Tn the mean time, Mr. Stuart, who bad remained at the foot of the 
falls with the goods, and who knew that the proffered assistance of the 
savages was only for the purpose of having an opportunity to plunder, 
determined, if possible, to steal a march upon them, and defeat their 
machinations. In the dead of the night, therefore, about one o’clock, 
the moon shining brightly, he roused his party, and proposed that they 
should endeavour to transport the goods themselves above the falls, be- 
fore the sleeping savages could be aware of their operations. All hands 
sprang to the work with zeal, and hurried it on in the hope of getting all 
over before daylight. Mr. Stuart went forward with the first loads, and 
took his station at the head of the portage, while Mr. Reed and Mr. 
M‘Lellan remained at the foot to forward the remainder. 

“The day dawned before the transportation was completed. Some 
of the fifty Indians who had remained on the south side of the river per- 
ceived what was going on, and, feeling themselves too weak for an 
attack, gave the alarm to those on the opposite side, upwards of a hun- 
dred of whum embarked in several large canoes. Two loads of goods 
yet remained to be brought up. Mr. Stuart despatched some of the 
people for one of the loads, with a request to Mr. Reed to retain with 
him as many men as he thought necessary to guard the remaining load, 
as he suspected hostile intentions on the part of the Indians. Mr. Reed, 
however, refused to retain any of them, saying that M‘Lellan and him- 
self were sufficient to protect the small quantity that remained. The 
men accordingly departed with the load, while Reed and M‘Lellan con- 
tinued to mount guard over the residue. By this time a number of the 
canoes had arrived from the opposite side. As they approached the 
shore, the unlucky tin box of John Reed, shining afar like the brilliant 
helmet of Euryalus, caught their eyes. No sooner did the canoes touch 
the shore, than they leaped forward on the rocks, set up a war-whoop, 
and sprang forward to secure the glittering prize. Mr. M‘Lellan, who 
was at the river bank, advanced to guard the goods, when one of the 
savages attempted to hoodwink him with his buffalo robe with one hand, 
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and to stab him with the other. M‘Lellan sprang back just far enough 
to avoid the blow, and, raising his rifle, shot the ruffian through the heart. 

“In the mean time, Reed—who, with the want of forethought of an 
Irishman, had neglected to remove the leathern cover from the lock of 
his rifle—was fumbling at the fastenings, when he received a blow on 
the head with a war club that laid him senseless on the ground. Ina 
twinkling he was stripped of his rifle and pistols, and the tin box, the 
cause of all this onslaught, was borne off in triumph.” Vol. II. pp. 96--98. 





Art. V.—Memoirs of Aaron Burr, with Miscellaneous Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence. By Marrurw L. Davis. 
In two volumes. Vol. I. New York: 1836. pp. 436. 


This volume has, no doubt, in one respect been a very success- 
ful literary enterprise. J¢ has sold well. 'The subject was one of 
adventure and peculiar interest, and public curiosity, stimulated 
as well by the ominous seclusion to which the hero of the narra- 
tive had fora long period condemned himself, as by a thousand 
and one hints of new disclosures and unsuspected revelations, 
was directed with singular intensity to this biography. Besides 
the interest of the theme itself, resort had very fairly been had 
to the artifices which the book-making and book-selling commu- 
nity so well understand, to make the world believe that some- 
thing more than ordinary was coming. ‘The author, too, Mr. 
Matthew L. Davis, is, if we mistake not, an accredited contri- 
butor to the daily press, having thus great facilities to herald the 
coming biography, and was regarded as an individual who not 
only had the advantage of intimate personal association with 
the hero of his story, but who, from his habits of life, was 
supposed eminently to possess the talent of close and minute 
observation, and to deserve all confidence for accuracy and 
impartiality. ‘The result, as to mere dollars and cents, has been 
just what might be anticipated. The volume has been very 
cheap to its proprietor and very dear to the public, and we 
believe we do not misrepresent public opinion, (we are sure we 
describe sound critical judgment,) when we say that in precise 
proportion to the avidity with which the book was sought on its 
first appearance has been the disappointment its perusal has 
occasioned. Mr. Davis tells us on his title page, that he comes 
“to bury Cesar, not to praise him,” and literally does he, in 
one sense, comply with his promise, for if ever the ashes of the 
dead were hurried ingloriously to their resting place, they have 
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been in the case of Mr. Davis’s illustrious friend. The dim 
lamp which the careless chronicler holds over the grave scarcely 
gives light enough to guide the curious to the. spot, and the 
recorded obsequies of one who, with all his faults, was a man 
of high promise and eminent talent, would far better suit the 
veriest beggar in reputation that ever occupied a paragraph in 
history. ‘Had Aaron Burr been a much worse man than he 
was, his memory deserved a better fate than to be slurred over 
in this way. Had he been a moral leper without a single good 
trait to redeem him, which he certainly was not, his talents, his 
military daring, his intellectual energy, and the high political 
station from which he fell, entitled him to exemption from 
careless neglect. Better would it be to have dragged the body 
of the fallen tribune through the streets of Rome, and in the 
face of the multitude thrown it into the Tiber, than to have 
smuggled it to the grave with the consummate carelessness with 
which Mr. Matthew L. Davis has treated his “ Cesar.” 

We pronounce this harsh judgment with sincere regret, but 
from an imperative sense of justice. The biography of our 
country, in its revolutionary era at least, is a sacred theme 
which we cannot bear to see trifled with. It is consecrated by 
the purity and sublimity of the cause which was at stake and 
hallowed by the atmosphere of virtue and high individual 
morality which encompassed it. Not that all the great men of 
the revolution were beyond reproach, either in their public or 
their private characters. The book before us shows us one 
exception, and others may no doubt be suggested. Still the 
instances are inappreciably rare, and the vast amount of public 
and private virtue which distinguishes our early history must 
be admitted to form its most beautiful characteristic. Like the 
snowy summits of the Cordilleras breaking through a dark 
curtain of cloud, (a sight we once remember to have seen, and 
who that has seen will ever forget it,) and glowing in the rich 
sunset of the tropics, are, to the mental vision, the “accumulated 
virtue and wisdom of the revolution in comparison with the 
misty elevations to which the achievements of our day aspire. 
The contrast is as painful as it is distinct. We are not croakers 
by temperament, nor habitual mourners over the degeneracy of 
the times. But what we hint at is too palpable to be mistaken. 
The chivalry of public virtue at least is gone; the romantic purity 
of patriotism is blurred over; personal integrity and morality have 
found a counterfeit in what are called « party claims ;” and the 
reward of an approving conscience—the precious recompense 
of a sense of duty performed, beyond which our revolutionary 
ancestors rarely looked, has its substitute in the attainment of 
‘ office and the spoils of political victory.” With what dispenser 
of public honours and emoluments would private moral worth 
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now outweigh political influence? Let the history of the times 
answer." 


“ Such were not they of old, whose temper’d blades 
Dispersed the shackles of usurped control, 
And hew’d them link from link ; then Albion’s sons 
Were sons indeed ; they felt a filial heart 
Beat high within them at a mother’s wrongs ; 
And shining each in his domestic sphere 
Shone brighter still when called to public view.” 


We have always thought, that to the private worth and per- 
sonal merits of our revolutionary ancestors justice has not been 
done. Every biographer makes his narrative purely the record 
of public service and neglects the details of personal incidents 
and private virtues, which should shine so conspicuously in the 
history of the times. Few who have bestowed any attention on 
the subject in this aspect, can fail to be deeply impressed with 
the new claims on gratitude and veneration which thence origin- 
ate. Our ancestors drew their swords for opinions’ sake, for, 
in fact, they were not harshly governed ; and having drawn it, 
thought no sacrifice too great for the contest. In private life, 
the majority of them were men of stern morality and high 
integrity, whose patriotism and domestic virtues had the same 
firm basis. 'They had, too, the reward of social and familiar 
virtue, in the devoted affection of their families and friends, and 
in those domestic comforts which that affection so bountifully 
supplies. Yet all this, the fruits of this familiar love, the 
delights of this domestic circle, they sacrificed without hesita- 
tion at the call of their indignant country—and sacrificed them, 
too, though not without regret, at least withouta murmur. We 
have, in our mind’s eye, at this moment, more than one instance 
of this patient endurance and personal sacrifice ;—of men who, 


1 The literary reader will pardon the extract, in a note, of Milton’s elo- 
quent vituperation of his own disjointed times :—“ This is the masterpiece 
of a modern politician, how to qualify the sufferance of the people to the 
length of that foot which is to tread on their necks ; how rapine may serve 
itself with the fair and honourable pretences of public good; how the 
puny law may be brought under the wardship and control of will: in 
which attempt, if they fall short, then must a superficial colour of repu- 
tation by all means, direct or indirect, be gotten to wash over the un- 
sightly bruise of honour. To make men governable in this manner, their 
precepts mainly tend to break a national spirit and courage, till having 
thus disfigured and made men beneath men, as Juno in the fable of Io, 
they deliver up the poor transformed heifer of the commonwealth, to be 
stung and vexed with the brize and goad of oppression, under the custody 
of some Argus, with a hundred eyes of jealousy. To be plainer, sir, how 
to solder, how to stop a leak, how to keep the floating carcass of a craz 
and diseased monarchy or state betwixt wind and water, swimming still 
upon her own dead lees, that, now, is the deep design of a modern poli- 
tician.”— Prose Works, vol. i. p. 14. 
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at the beginning of the war, abandoned their cherished homes 
and families, their wives and children, for the distant camp and 
council, endured separation for nearly the whole revolution, 
with short intervals of reunion; and when the war was over, 
returned to their firesides with shattered health and broken 
spirits, only to breathe their last amid the tears of those they 
loved so dearly. We hope to see the history of this personal 
endurance, and these sacrifices, some day written far better 
that it ever has been. It will be a brilliant and an useful 
memorial. It will point the moral of our revolutionary story, 
and will teach us how strictly just the final judgment of history 
is on private virtues or vices, as tinging the public character of 
the aspirant for fame. The late Mr. Canning, himself an 
example of the association of private morality and political 
eminence, in a critical essay published in the early part of 
his life, enforced the necessity of private biography as illustra- 
tive of public character, with a vigour of thought and elegance 
of diction which will be our apology for inserting it here. We 
quote it as the testimony of the statesman, as well as of the 
man :—“ By the union of political history with views of private 
life and manners, a new and independent spring of pleasure 
is opened to us in the contemplation of that sympathy and 
resemblance which generally subsists between the public and 
private characters of men. ‘It is impossible’ (said an illus- 
trious master of eloquence) ‘that the unnatural father, the hater 
of his own blood, should be an able and faithful leader of his 
country; that the mind which is insensible to the intimate 
and touching influence of domestic affection, should be alive 
to the remoter impulse of patriotic feeling; that private de- 
pravity should consist with public virtue.’ The sentiment is 
here expressed with all the vehemence of a political chief, con- 
scious of the amiableness of his own domestic life, and inveigh- 
ing against a rival too strong in most points to be spared 
when he was found weak. It has, however, a foundation of 
truth, and may suggest the advantages resulting from the 
blended species of biography of which we have spoken. Even 
in the anomalous cases where no correspondence, or no close 
correspondence, can be traced between the more retired and 
the more conspicuous features of a character, a comparative 
exhibition of the two has its use, and will furnish the philoso- 
pher with many interesting themes of reflection. ‘The chief 
use, however, of such an exhibition resides in the rule and not 
in the exceptions, and belongs not to the speculative few, but 
to the active many. By associating, in the view of mankind, 
whatever is amiable, and, as it were, feminine in the human 
character, with whatever in it is commanding and Herculean, 
it takes advantage of our veneration for the latter to betray us 
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into a respect for the former. It gives dignity to the humbler 
virtues and domestic charities in the eyes both of public and 
private men, both of those who aspire to become great, and of 
those who are content tu remain little; and thus secures the 
vital interests of society.” If our public men, we repeat, che- 
rishing this philosophic truth, could be terapted to the retrospect 
of the illuminated record of our early history, and be made to 
believe that it affords an attainable standard of public virtue, 
and genuine though exalted patriotism: if our children could 
be taught that on these pages they will find models of heroic 
virtue, private and public, as worthy of imitation as any on the 
scroll of ancient story, might we not yet hope for the dawning of 
a brighter day on our beloved country, when charlatans and 
“ frontier Catilines” shall be driven from the abused confidence 
of the people to the appropriate abodes of political piracy and 
crime. 

But even the personal history of those who either stained our 
annals by public delinquency like Arnold, or who, with claims 
on gratitude for eminent public services like Burr, bore the 
merited stigma of private immorality, should be written, and 
written honestly and fairly, if with no other object than to 
make the contrast of patriotism and virtue more distinct. We 
have a right to expect just as much from the biographer of 
crime as from the biographer of virtue, especially if, as in the 
case of Mr. Davis, he makes pretensions to impartiality, and 
promises to do strict justice, even in condemnation of his friend. 
We shall have occasion, presently, to show in this instance 
how illusory the pretension is, and what gross injustice the 
feeble condemnation of admitted vices and follies does. But 
first, a word or two more of general remark. 

Whenever an American Plutarch shall arise, before whose 
vision no clouds of popular delusion shall float, and who can 
discover and will dare tell the truth, we may hope to see the 
parallel drawn between two of our public men, who, with fates 
widely different, had many points of resemblance and contrast. 
We mean, with deference to popular prejudice be it spoken, a 
parallel between Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr, the one 
the luckiest, as the other was confessedly the most unfortunate, 
of our American public men. We believe the time is passing 
and will pass full soon, when admiration of Mr. Jefferson’s ser- 
vices and virtues will be predominant in the public mind. 
Truth and historical justice have had a hard struggle with 
prejudice and popular delusion, and perhaps would have been 
worsted in the contest, but for the aid which Mr. Jefferson 
himself gave them in his historical testament. Like Boling- 
broke’s bequest to Mallet, he left a charged weapon in the 
hand of his executors, to be fired off after his death. Luckily 
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for the cause of truth, it exploded so near his grave that it 
only mutilated the monument which enthusiasm was gene- 
rously raising to his memory, and Mr. Jefferson, to the eye of 
candour and } just perception of right and wrong, stands revealed 
in colours with which, whilst living, his worst enemy would 
not have ventured to paint him. Until the year 1804, when, 
by the commission of an act of blood which shocked public 
sentiment, Colonel Burr was driven into seclusion and obscu- 
rity, he and Mr. Jefferson may be regarded as political rivals, 
whose chances of success were nearly balanced. In talent and 
intellectual pretensions there was no very palpable disparity 
between them, though the career of each, even in civil life, had 
been widely different, the one having great eminence as a public 
writer, (if we may use the phrase,) but never being able to com- 
mand success or to take an active part in deliberative discus- 
sion, whilst the other was eminent alike at the bar and in the 
senate, as a prompt, vigorous, and powerful debater. Qn this 
point, besides the testimony of Mr. Davis himself, (which, by 
the by, we are glad sometimes to be able to refer to,) we have 
the strong expression of that veteran republican, John Taylor, 
of Caroline, who, in the debate in the senate of the United 
States in 1793, on Mr. Gallatin’s eligibility, addressed a note to 
Burr, saying, “ We shall leave you to reply to King (Rufus): 

first, because you desired it ; second, all depends on it ; no one 
else can do it, and the audience will expect it.” W hile Burr, 
therefore, has left no such record of his intellectual power as 
the “ Declaration of Independence,” or the diplomatic correspond- 
ence with Hammond and Genet, there is abundant traditionary 
evidence of his being gifted, in no ordinary degree, with that 
rival talent which seeks all its honour in contemporary praise. 

So far as mere revolutionary services enter into the estimate, 
we speak more especially of military services, the disparity was 
still less strongly marked. From the period when, with all the 
ardour of enthusiasm, Burr joined the band of adventurers 
which marched to Quebec under Arnold, to the close of the 
campaign of 1779, he was in active service, and throughout 
enjoyed high distinction for what chiefly adorns the military 
character, undaunted and unhesitating courage, and a calmness 
of deliberation and accuracy of judgment, which no emergency, 
however untoward, could discompose. At Quebec, Long Island, 

New York, White Plains, Monmouth, and New Haven, he was 
in the foremost rank of danger, and retired from service only 
when compelled to do so by declining health and the effects of 
uninterrupted fatigue and exposure on a frame constitutionally 
feeble. Mr. Jefferson’s military career, we believe, is limited to 
his unsuccessful defence, when governor of Virginia, of the 
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James River settlements against Arnold in 1781, and to his 
escape from Tarleton at Carter’s mountain. 

When, on the termination of the war and the formation of 
the constitution, the public men of this country arrayed them- 
selves under the banner of antagonist parties, Burr and Jeffer- 
son were found in the same ranks—the ranks, too, which were 
destined to be politically triumphant. And here we are struck 
with a sympathetic action, strongly illustrative of that unison 
of spirit which, throughout, seems to have guided these two dis- 
tinguished men. ‘The military men of the revolution, who in 
all their trials had found none harder to bear than the want of 
a government compact and strong enough to sustain itself, 
when the constitutional parties were formed, generally espoused 
what are now known as the federal principles. Hamilton, 
Knox, Lee, Lincoln, Wayne, Morgan, St. Clair, Davie, and 
Howard, were all federalists in principle as in practice. They 
approved of the constitution, and they cordially sustained the 
first administration of the government. ‘There was another 
class of men—men of the pen as well as of the sword—who, 
though not exactly harmonizing among themselves in doctrine 
with respect to the constitution, gave to Washington’s adminis- 
tration a ready and resolute support. We refer to the leading 
statesmen of Virginia and the south—the Lees, Henry, Mar- 
shall, Harrison, Rutledge, the Pinckneys. Mr. Madison is the 
only eminent exception, and, but for the predominating influ- 
ence of Mr. Jefferson, it is fair to presume that he would not 
have estranged himself from his true companions, but, follow- 
ing out the abstract opinions he had taught in the pages of 
“'The Federalist,” and the honest dictates of his heart, would 
have been found with Hamilton and Jay, by the side of 
Washington.? With neither of these two bands, of statesmen 


! Our navy was also poisoned with federalism. Barry, Decatur, (father 
and son) Talbot, Truxton, Dale, and Preble, were active adherents of that 
party ; and Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Robert R. Livingston, in 1799, 
thus condemns the infant navy for its political heresies :—‘* The post, 
which circumstances constrain us to propose to you, is the secretaryship 
of the navy. Republicanism is so rare in those parts which possess 
nautical skill, that I cannot find it allied there to the other qualifications.” 
We can fancy the spectres of the Vengeance and Insurgent flitting before 
his vision when he wrote this unjust denunciation of as true republicans 
as ever shed their blood for their country. 

2 That in this respect we may not be supposed to do injustice to Mr. 
Madison, for whose character we have the highest respect, we will cite 
the authority of a writer who thought adhesion to Mr. Jefferson a car- 
dinal virtue. In a note to an article on the Bank of the United States, 
in the 15th No. of the Southern Review, written soon after Mr. Madi- 
son’s letter to Mr. Charles Jared Ingersoll in favour of the bank, the 
writer says: “When Mr. Jefferson lived, Mr. Madison went right; his 
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or soldiers, did Burr or Mr. Jefferson unite. While in the mind 
of the former, sympathy with his ancient comrades in arms 
was wholly inadequate to conquer untiring personal antipathies 
and unmitigated hate, the latter, on his return from Europe, 
redolent with French philosophy and French politics, submitted 
to adhesion just so long as official connection continued, and not 
a moment longer. Burr, a legitimate survivor of the Conway 
conspiracy, was found along “with General Gates and one or 
two others, in willing opposition to the administration. While 
Mr. Jefferson (the parallel being still undisturbed), disdaining 
communion with the high spirited chivalry and_ patriotic 
wisdom of the south, willingly surrendered himself to the 
councils of factious hostility. 

When, at a rather later period, the administration and oppo- 
sition parties became more distinctly organised, Col. Burr and 
Mr. Jefferson may be said to have had nearly equal pretensions 
in the ranks of the party they joined. Mr. Jefferson was the 
leader, “primus inter pares,” of the new democracy of Virginia. 
Burr was the leader, without a rival, of the democracy of New 
York. In these relations, the advantage as to mere partisan- 
ship was clearly on the side of Burr. Mr. Jefferson’s principles, 
and his party, were far from being predominant in Virginia. 
They had to contend there with a formidably adverse power, 
the principles and popularity of the president, whose purity and 
patriotism no responsible public man then dared to question. 
A counterbalancing power less effectual than General Washing- 
ton’s personal and political influence and character would have 
been sooner overcome ; but as it was, such was its weight, that 
so long as it was felt, the contest of antagonist principles in 
Virginia was a close one. Patrick Henry, than whom, so far 
as the principles of the constitution were involved, the federal 
party had no more determined opponent, was too honourably 
conscious of what was due to the president ever to be decoyed 
into opposition, or into cordial union with the party that was 
then acting adversely to the administration. ‘I love him,” 
said this patriarch of democracy, speaking to Mr. Blair, of Mar- 
shall, in 1799, “because he feels and acts like a republican and 
an American ; and I know but one other who equally deserves 
my confidence.” And ina private letter to the same gentleman, 
written a few weeks before his death, he uses this language, 
which we cannot help quoting, if it be relevant only to show 
that the fountain of Virginia democracy then poured forth pure 


original anti-republican tendencies were suppressed, and he became an 

able and strenuous advocate of the people’s rights. Since Mr. Jefferson’s 

death, he has chosen to coalesce with men so many grades inferior to his 

own talents and standing, that we look at the change with surprise and 

regret.” We need not say we are far from endorsing this doctrine. 
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waters at its head. “'The conduct of France has made it the 
interest of the great family of mankind to wish the downfall of 
her present government; because its existence is incompatible 
with that of all others within its reach. And while I see the 
danger that threatens ours, from her intrigues and her arms, I 
aim not so much alarmed as at the apprehension of her destroy- 
ing the great pillars of all government and social life. 1 mean 
virtue, morality, and religion. ‘This is the armour—and this 
alone—which renders us invincible. ‘These are the tactics we 
should study. If we lose these we are conquered—fallen, 
indeed. -In vain may France show and vaunt her diplomatic 
skill and brave troops; so long as our manners and principles 
remain sound, there is no danger. But believing, as I do, that 
these are in danger ; that infidelity, in its broadest sense, under 
the name of philosophy, is fast spreading ; and that, under the 
patronage of French manners and principles, every thing that 
ought to be dear to men is covertly and successfully assailed, I 
feel the value of those men amongst us, who hold out to the 
world the idea that our continent is to exhibit an originality of 
character; and that, instead of that imitation and inferiority 
which the countries of the old world have been in the habit of 
exacting from the new, we shall maintain that high ground 
upon which nature has placed us, and that Europe will alike 
cease to rule us, and gives us modes of thinking.” 

With such “deluded democrats” in his own ranks, or with 
so predominant an adverse influence as was Washington’s in 
Virginia, Colonel Burr and his party had not to contend in 
New York. Hamilton, King, and Jay, though a powerful 
triumvirate, were not invincible by the machinations and 
intrigues which Burr and his political sappers brought to bear 
on them, and which only failed when directed to undermine 
and destroy the deep-seated popularity of the president. At the 
election of 1800, owing to thetr active efforts, the democratic 
ticket was successful in New York, and Jefferson and Burr, by 
a most unlooked for coincidence, were placed before the world 
as the two individuals who most equally divided the affection 
and confidence of the great party then commencing its dominion 
in our country. As is well known, each of the two had seventy- 
three votes, and no election being made by the people it de- 
volved on the house of representatives, which body determined 
the doubtful chance in favour of Mr. Jefferson. Nor should it 


' Mr. Jefferson felt this division in his own ranks most sensibly. Ina 
letter to John Taylor, dated Monticello, Nov. 26, 1798, he says, “I should 
not apprehend (danger) out of the state, if all was sound within. But 
there is a most respectable part of our state who have been enveloped in 
the X. Y. Z. delusion, and who destroy our unanimity for the present 
moment.” Vol. Ill. p. 403. 
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be forgotten, that Mr. Jefferson himself, at this time, regarded 
Colonel Burr as one of the pillars of the democratic party. As 
soon as the triumph of that party was ascertained, but before 
it was even suspected that the two leaders would themselves 
come in conflict, Mr. Jefferson wrote to Colonel Burr as follows: 

“While I must congratulate you, my dear sir, on the issue of 
this contest, because it is more honourable, and doubtless more 
grateful to you than any station within the competence of the 
chief magistrate, yet, for myself, and for the substantial service 
of the public, I feel most sensibly the loss we sustain of your 
aid in our new administration. It leaves a chasm in my ar- 
rangements which cannot adequately be filled up. I had 
endeavoured to compose an administration, whose talents, 
integrity, names and dispositions, should at once inspire 
unbounded confidence in the public mind, and insure a perfect 
harmony in the conduct of the public business. I lose you 
from the list, and am not sure of all the others. Accept my 
affectionate and respectful salutations, &c.”" 

And again, as an odd contrast with the expressions of per- 
sonal regard and confidence in the above extract, though in 
perfect consonance with the opinion of Burr’s high political 
standing, we find Mr. Jefferson, in his “ Ana,” under date of 26th 
January, 1804, saying :—“I never saw Colonel Burr till he came 
as a member of the senate, (1791). His conduct very soon 
inspired me with distrust. I habitually cautioned Mr. Madison 
against trusting him too much. . . . . With these impres- 
sions of Colonel Burr, there had never been an intimacy between 
us, and but little association. When I destined him for a high 
appointment, it was out of respect for the favour he had obtained 
with the republican party, by his extraordinary exertions and 
success in the New York election of 1800.” 

With the election of 1801, the historical parallel may be 
said to cease. Mr. Jefferson became president, with unbounded 
popularity and unmeasured influence ; and Burr, submitting to 
the common fate of all who do not vault from the vice presiden- 
tial to the presidential chair, was comparatively forgotten, until 
the unfortunate duel with General Hamilton drove him into 
obscurity, from which, except in the mad Mississippi attempt in 
1806, he never afterwards emerged. Abandoned by his political 
friends, who had gone to worship the rising sun of demucracy, 
pursued by the unmitigated hatred of Mr. Jefferson, whose 
philosophy never taught him to forget the fright of 1800, de- 
tested by his political enemies, who saw in him not only the 
active agent of their defeat, but the destroyer of their leader, the 
last twenty-five years of his life were passed in utter oblivion 


' Jefferson’s Works, iii. 445. * Id. iv. 520. 
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and insignificance. Those of his countrymen who only knew 
him personally during this long void of fame can scarcely 
realize what he once was, and what, in the fair calculation of 
chances, he might have been. 

While Mr. Jefferson and Colonel Burr were friends and 
political associates, there was between them, on most points, 
perfect unison of opinion—on one or two of them, not entirely 
uninteresting, the volume before us throws some light. We 
presume that it is no longer a matter of doubt that there was,on 
the part of Mr. Jefferson, not only a bitter but an active hostility 
to General Washington. ‘Those who were attentive observers 
_of the times, opponents as well as friends, never doubted it, and 
Mr. Jefferson’s memoirs and letters fully confirm it. The idle 
distinction between opposition to men and opposition to mea- 
sures, even if ever available, will not serve to exculpate Mr. 
Jefferson from the charge of an insidious and active hostility, 
uttered, on all occasions, when there seemed to be no danger 
of disclosure to its unsuspecting object, to every measure of the 
administration after he left it, and to much that was done 
before. In his letters to his foreign correspondents (e. g. to 
Mazzei) he palpably libelled the president for his official course, 
and scarcely troubled himself to draw the faintest line between 
personal and official acts. 

Burr’s hostility to Washington was unmitigated, but it was 
not disguised, and from the date of his unexplained quarrel 
with the commander in chief in 1776 to the hour of his death, 
his purpose seems to have been unwavering to lose no oportu- 
nity to depreciate his character and talents, and to question 
the purity of his motives. His shrewdness, however, convinc- 
ing him that it was in vain to attempt to inspire any portion of 
the American people with even a suspicion of the integrity and 
spotless purity of the father of his country, his anxious effort 
seems to have been to show the world that Washington was a 
man without any extraordinary reach of mind, and especially 
destitute of military ability. Mr. Davis tells us in his preface, 
that Colonel Burr was especially anxious to mingle the tale of 
personal grievances with this memoir, and to make it the me- 
dium of a harsh critique on General Washington’s military 
character. This, the biographer very prudently refused to 
do, and the refusal seems for a time to have put in jeopardy 
Mr. Davis’s literary project. The curious reader may collate 
with this trait of Burr, Mr. Jefferson’s delineations of Washing- 
ton’s character, in which, if he finds an involuntary and honest 
tribute to his virtue, it is paid uniformly at the expense of his 
abilities. Sometimes, as in the celebrated letter to Doctor 
Jones, the portrait is so highly finished, praise and censure, 
approval and doubt are so interwoven, that it is no easy matter 
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to say which predominates ; but, on the other hand, when the 
result is less elaborate, and natural impulse guides the pen, it is 
easy to detect the motive which impels him. “Every one familiar 
with the history and writings of Washington (and we must 
thank an indefatigable contemporary for giving us all an oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with them) knows, that at no period 
of his life were his energies more perfect, than from the year 
1794 to the end of his eventful career, during more than a half 
of which time he continued president, and for a portion of the 
rest was in the performance of actual and perplexing duty as 
commander in chief of the provisional army. ‘This is indisput- 
able truth, which he that reads may know, and yet Mr. Jeffer- 
son, who, unlike his former friend and rival, Burr, had no 
prudent Mr. Davis at hand to chasten his animosities, in putting 
the seal on his “ Ana,” in February, 1818, thus characterises 
the close of Washington’ S great career :— 

“From the moment of my retiring from the administration, 
the Federalists got unchecked hold of General Washington. 
His memory was sensibly impaired by age,”—(Washington in 

1794 was but sixty-two, and Jefferson, “when he wrote this 
elegy on departed intellect, was seventy-five)—“the firm tone 
of his mind, for which he was remarkable, was beginning to 
relax, its energy was abated, a listlessness of labour, a desire for 
tranquillity had crept on him, and a willingness to let others act, 
and even think, forhim. . . . . Understanding, moreover, 
that I disapproved of the British treaty, and copiously nourished 
with falsehoods by a malignant neighbour of mine, who ambi- 
tioned to be his correspondent, he had become alienated from 
myself personally, as from the republican body, generally, of his 
fellow citizens; and he wrote the letters to Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Carroll, over which, in devotion to his imperishable fame, 
we must for ever weep as monuments of mortal decay.” 

The most malignant limner of the Conway cabal could not 
have more grossly caricatured the last scene of Washington’s 
life, or made more graphically distinct the decrepit figure of the 
dotard patriot tottering to his grave unsustained by the only 
hand, unsolaced by the only counsel, on which Mr. Jefferson 
modestly thought he could securely rely. 

When Mr. Jefferson’s executor published his Memoirs and 
Correspondence in 1829, those whose memories were assailed 
in their encyclopediacal pages, had not more reason to complain 
than those who, according to Mr. Jefferson’s account, were the 
tale-bearers for his contemporary records. All the gossip there 
registered has its pedigree minutely set forth, and is traced from 
the last endorser backward. Amongst those most frequently 


' Jefferson’s Works, iv. 452. 
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cited as authority for the rumours of the day, and who doubt- 
less little dreamed that after the lapse of more than thirty years, 
all the details of current rumour which, as such, they carried 
to the credulous secretary, would be published and they quoted 
as authority, were several who, it now appears, were in the 
same confidential relation to Colonel-Burr. There was no 
tale of federal delinquency and Hamiltonian enormity which, 
according to Mr. Jefferson’s journal, these worthy gentlemen 
did not credit and repeat, and to the narrative, the record 
shows their auditor lent a ready ear and most retentive memory. 
We need not cite instances of what we refer to; but find, 
in the volume before us, the following letter, which shows 
that Burr, too, was the recipient of the same things from the 
same sources. It is a letter from Dr. Rush to Colonel Burr, 
introducing Mr. John Beckley, an individual, who, we need not 
remind the reader, was a cherished disciple of Mr. Jefferson, 
and an accredited defamer, under the well-known signature of 
“'The Calm Observer,” of the Washington administration. We 
can imagine how grateful the writer’s comment on Hamilton’s 
funding system must have been to him to whom it was ad- 
dressed :— 


 PatLapeLpHia, 24th September, 1792. 


“ Dear Sir,—This letter will be handed you by Mr. Beckley. He 
possesses a fund of informaticn about men and things. The republican 
ferment continues to work in our state; and the time, I think, is ap- 
proaching very fast, when we shall universally reprobate the maxim of 
sacrificing public justice and national gratitude to the interested ideas 
of stock-jobbers and brokers, whether in or out of the legislature of the 
United States. 

“Your friends every where look to you to take an active part in 
removing the monarchical rubbish of our government. It is time to 
speak out, or we are undone. The association in Boston augurs well. 
Do feed it by a letter to Mr. Samuel Adams. My letter will serve to 
introduce you to him, if enclosed in one from yourself. 

“Yours sincerely, 
—pp. 316, 317. “BensamMin Rusu.” 


In the comparison which we have sketched, rather than 
illustrated, between Jefferson and Burr, we have been actuated 
by no disposition to exalt or depress either at the expense of 
the other, but chiefly by a wish to render to Colonel Burr that 
justice of which none have been so anxious to deprive him as 
his ancient fellow-labourers and associates. The aversion of 
the federalists to Burr, though founded in reason and justice, 
was a moderated and softened feeling in comparison with the 
rancorous animosity which Mr. Jefferson and his school exhi- 
bited towards him. The former saw, in his seclusion and 
obscurity, a judgment on his faults and follies, and were content 
without adding weight to the dispensation. Mr. Jefferson, 
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from the moment that Burr dared to aspire to the high honour 
for which his life of intrigue had been spent, never lost sight 
of his victim, and would, if we may judge him by his letters, 
have gladly seen him end his days upon the scaffold. After 
Burr had been once acquitted on the charge of treason, Mr. Jeffer- 
son wrote to Mr. Hay :—“ We are strongly of opinion that the 
prosecution against Burr for misdemeanour should proceed at 
Richmond. If defeated, it will heap coals of fire on the head 
of the judge (Marshall): if successful, i¢ will give time to see 
whether a prosecution against him for treason can be instituted 
in any, and what other court." Now, whatever Colonel Burr 
may have merited, at other hands, this persecution by Mr. 
Jefferson and his political friends was most unjust—morally 
and historically unjust. From 1789 to 1800 they were fellow 
labourers in the same political vineyard. They were the 
Theseus and Pirithous of their party. ‘They were “the 
twinn’d lambs” of the same flock, 


———“ that did frisk i’ the sun 
And bleat the one at the other.” 


“ A letter,” says Mr. Jefferson to Burr in 1797, “will, at any 
rate, give me an opportunity of recalling myself to your me- 
mory, and of evincing my esteem for you.”* Mr. Davis has 
not favoured the world with any of the responsive notes of 
Colonel Burr’s affection. 

We have endeavoured cursorily to show not only that, till 
the period when a conflict of interests occurred, they were 
closely united in personal and political communion, but, as we 
honestly believe, that their chances of success were nearly 
balanced and that there was little or no disparity of intellectual 
merit or pretension between them.*® Burr had traits of charac- 
ter to which Mr. Jefferson had no claim whatever. They were 
both men of inordinate ambition. Mr. Jefferson masked his 
projects of personal and political advancement with all the 
adroitness of a practised and cautious engineer—never expos- 
ing himself to unnecessary risk, and directing his steps stealth- 
ily but surely to the object in view. Burr was a bad, brave 
man, of restless temperament and uncontrolled passions. Whilea 
soldier, there was no enterprise dangerous enough to appal him— 
no hazard which, in pursuit of his military ambition, he would 
not readily run. As a politician, he was a man of desperate 
expedients, unshaken resolution, and indefatigable persever- 
ance. While Mr. Jefferson was enjoying all the lucky irre- 


1 Jefferson’s Works, iv. 103. 2 Td. iii. 356. 

3 In his deposition in the case of Burr v. Cheetham, Mr. James A. 
Bayard said, speaking of Colonel Burr, “I considered Mr. Burr person- 
ally better qualified to fill the office of president than Mr. Jefferson.” 
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sponsibility of the vice presidential station, Burr was boldly 
fighting the battles of his party on the floor of the senate, 
mingling in all discussions with ability and decision, and seek- 
ing rather than avoiding the responsibilities of a leader. 

When, in 1794, Mr. King’s modified bill to increase the 
standing army was under consideration on the last day of the 
session—it having passed all its preliminary stages by a decided 
majority—an unanimous vote was necessary on its final pas- 
sage. By the rules of the senate, the question could not be put 
if any member objected. Colonel Burr objected, and the bill 
was thus defeated. It may well be doubted whether Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s temperament qualified him for such thorough and respon- 
sible party duty. Whenever, in the course of his political or 
professional career, he was made the object of insult, Burr was 
always ready to resort to the soldier’s last redress; and in his 
personal encounters, as well the bloodless one with Mr. Church 
as the mortal combat with General Hamilton, he exhibited a 
degree of courage and composure worthy his military reputa- 
tion. Even when driven into retirement, (and here the contrast 
is honourable to Mr. Jefferson,) his chafed and wounded spirit 
led him to seek solace and excitement in his Mexican expedition ; 
and, after that failed, to sink back into gloomy misanthropy, 
and, unless story much wrongs his fame, freely to resort to des- 
perate professional expedients. 

The curfew of Mr. Jefferson’s eventful day called him to the 
retirement of literary and philosophic ease, which, though 
ultimately and most unhappily disturbed by pecuniary embar- 
rassments, was hallowed by the enthusiastic reverence of nume- 
rous political adherents, and by the devotion of the dominant 
party in our country. His death formed part of a romantic 
coincidence ; and a natioh, grateful for the ae and generously 
forgetful of the evil he had done or wished to do, poured their 
willing ]amentations o’er his tomb. Burr died at an equally 
advanced age in obscurity and neglect, without a friend or child 
to stand by his bed of pain. In what way his old age was 
passed—in what pursuits and with what feelings towards the 
world he was about to leave—Mr. Davis’s next volume must 
inform us. His preface to the volume before us gives an inci- 
dent and trait of character with which, and one of familiar and 
corresponding interest of Mr. Jefferson’s, we close these general 
remarks, and this hasty parallel between these two eminent 
men. 

On the 14th of February, 1818, in the calm and philosophic 
retirement of Monticello, Mr. Jefferson revised his “ Ana,” and 
put the seal of final approval on that malignant tissue of ex- 
ploded calumny which he destined as a posthumous memorial 
of unconquered prejudices, to wound the feelings of the living 
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and insult the memory of the dead. After the lapse of twenty 
years from their dates, he gave to this record of detraction “a 
calm revisal” and final sanction ! 

At page 91 of Mr. Davis’s Memoir, we learn that “for more 
than half a century of Colonel Burr’s life, the female sex seemed 
to absorb his whole thoughts. His intrigues were without num- 
ber; his conduct was most licentious; the sacred bonds of 
friendship were unhesitatingly violated when they operated as 
barriers to the indulgence of his passions. For a long period 
of time he seemed to be gathering and carefully preserving 
every line written to him by a female, whether with or without 
reputation; and, when obtained, they were cast into one com- 
mon receptacle—the profligate and corrupt by the side of the 
thoughtless and betrayed victim. All were held as trophies of 
victory—all esteemed alike valuable. ‘They were calculated 
to excite the sympathy of the brother, the parent, the husband. 
Why they were thus carefully preserved, is left to conjecture. 
Some of them had been penned more than sixty years.” With- 
out copying Mr. Davis’s silly comment on such atrocious 
details, we ask the reader’s attention, in conclusion, to these 
illustrations of the septuagenary labours and recreations of Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Burr. With them ends the parallel. 

We must not, however, forget Mr. Davis’s volume, and in 
recurring to it shall endeavour to substantiate the unfavourable 
opinion we have already expressed. What the biographer’s 
means and opportunities of preparing a memoir of deep interest 
were, appears from the following extract from the preface: 


“During a period of forty years I was intimately acquainted with 
Colonel Burr, and have reason to suppose that I possessed his entire 
confidence. Some time after his return from Europe in 1812, on differ- 
ent occasions, he suggested casually a wish that I would make notes of 
his political life. "When the memoirs and correspondence of Mr. Jeffer- 
son were published, he was much excited at the statements which were 
made in his Ana respecting the presidential contest in congress in 1801. 

“He procured and sent me a copy of the work, with a request that I 
would peruse the parts designated by him. From this time torward he 
evinced an anxiety that I would prepare his memoirs, offering me the 
use of all his private papers, and expressing a willingness to explain 
any doubtful points, and to dictate such parts of his early history as I 
might require. These propositions led to frequent and full conversa- 
tions. I soon discovered that Colonel Burr was far more tenacious of 
his military, than of his professional, political, or moral character. His 
prejudices against General Washington were immovable: they were 
formed in the summer of 1776, while he resided at head-quarters, and 
they were confirmed unchangeably by the injustice which he said he 
had experienced at the hands of the commander in chief immediately 
after the battle of Long Island, and the retreat of the American army 
from the city of New York. These grievances he wished to mingle 
with his own history ; and he was particularly anxious to examine the 
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military movements of General Washington on different occasions, but 
more especially at the battle of Monmouth, in which battle Colonel 
Burr commanded a brigade in Lord Stirling’s division. I peremptorily 
refused entering upon any such discussion ; and, for some time, all com- 
munication on the subject ceased. 

“Colonel Burr, however, renewed the conversation relative to his 
memoirs, and agreed that any thing which might be written should be 
confined to himself. With this understanding I frequently visited him, 
and made notes under his dictation. I never asked him a question on 
any subject, or in relation to any man or measure, that he did not 
promptly and willingly answer. On his part there was no desire of 
concealment; nor did he ever express to me a wish to suppress an ac- 
count of any act of his whole life. So far as I could judge, his only 
apprehensions were that ‘kind friends, as he sometimes termed them, 
by attempts at explanation, might unintentionally misrepresent acts 
which they did not understand. 

“I devoted the summer of 1835 to an examination of his letters and 
papers, of which there is an immense quantity. The whole of them 
were placed in my hands, to be used at my discretion. I was authorized 
to take from among them whatever I supposed would aid me in preparing 
the contemplated book.” Pref. pp. 3, 4. 


And that the reader may judge for himself what incidents 
this association and these materials, if properly improved, could 
have illustrated, we will give a summary of them as contained 
in this volume. 

Aaron Burr was born at Newark, in the state of New Jersey, 
on the 6th February, 1756. His father, an eminent presbyterian 
divine of distinguished piety and learning, was the first president 
of Princeton college. His mother was the daughter of the 
celebrated Jonathan Edwards. Of the advantages of the guar- 
dianship of such. parents their child was soon deprived, as both 
his father and mother died before he attained his third year. It 
is no idle speculation to attribute to this destitution of those 
guides who alone could have controlled his turbulent dispo- 
sition, the early growth of the evil and unlicensed passions 
which so soon seem to have possessed young Burr, and which 
tenanted his bosom to the Jatest hour of his existence. In 1769 
he entered college, and was graduated as bachelor of arts in 
1772. During his collegiate and academic course, his habits 
and studies appear to have been most irregular, occasionally 
secluding himself from all companionship but that of his books, 
and then plunging into dissipation and pleasures of the most 
dissolute character. 

While tracing his collegiate career, Mr. Davis—in order, we 
presume, to illustrate the very profound remark which he takes 
the trouble to quote, at page 25, from Boswell’s Johnson, (the 
remark is Boswell’s, not Johnson’s,) “that, in following an emi- 
nent man from his cradle to his grave, every minute particular 
which can throw light on the progress of his mind is interest- 
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ing”—records an instance of college mischief on the part of 
his hero, with an historic gravity at which every one whose 
academic recollections are not obliterated will doubtless smile. 


“Tn the college there was a literary club, consisting of the graduates 
and professors, and still known as T'he Clio-Sophic Society. Dr. Samuel 
S. Smith, subsequently president of the college, was then (1773) a pro- 
fessor. With him young Burr was no favourite, and their dislike was 
mutual. The attendance of the professors was expected to be regular. 
The members of the society in rotation presided over its deliberations. 
On a particular occasion it was the duty of young Burr to take the chair. 
At the hour of meeting he took his seat as president. Dr. Smith had 
not then arrived; but, shortly after the business commenced, he entered. 
Burr, leaning on one arm of the chair, (for, although now sixteen years 
of age, he was too small to reach both arms at the same time,) began 
lecturing Professor Smith for his non-attendance at an earlier hour— 
remarking that a different example to younger members was expected 
from him, and expressing a hope that it might not again be necessary to 
recur to the subject. Having finished his lecture, to the great amusement 
of the society, he requested the professor to resume his seat.” Vol I. 
pp. 40, 41. 


Now, whether Colonel Burr was the father of this antiquated 
joke, or not, we do not pretend to say; but certain it is that 
something very like it has been an heir-loom with every class 
that has been graduated from that time to the present. We 
remember to have seen, in a recent memoir of the late Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy by his brother, Dr. Davy, (a very interesting book, 
by the by, and one we will not insult by comparing it with 
Mr. Davis’s volume,) an anecdote of the youthful philosopher 
not unlike the novel incident we have just mentioned. His 
biographer gravely relates, as a proof of precocious sagacity, 
that when little Humphrey, then but two years old, was told by 
his nurse, on the birth of a little brother or sister, that his nose 
was put out of joint, he deliberately put his finger to his own 
nose. Burr’s calling Dr. Smith to order, from the chair of the 
Cliosophie society, was quite as worthy of historic record as Sir 
Humphrey’s misunderstanding of the nursery taunt; though 
we presume Mr. Davis, from the gravity with which he tells 
the story, saw in the young Cliosoph the shadow of the future 
vice president, holding in check the zeal of John Randolph or 
Luther Martin on the impeachment of Judge Chase. In notic- 
ing this part of Burr’s life, it should be remembered, to his 
honour, that whilst at college he formed relations of the most 
intimate and affectionate friendship with a number of indi- 
viduals destined afterwards, with him, to stand prominently 
before their country ;—men whose regard (and it appears to 
have been sincere in their youthful days) is no unsubstantial 
proof of merit in him who could conciliate it. If any thing 
could make us believe that even the biographer does injustice 
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to the moral character of his hero, it would be that among his 
nearest and dearest friends he counted three such men as Wil- 
liam Patterson, William Bradford and Timothy Dwight—than 
whom (we record the recollections of those who knew them 
well) no purer men ever lived. Mr. Patterson, as is well 
known, was honoured in every relation of life, public and pri- 
vate, as a man of singular talent and integrity—-was at one 
time governor of the state of New Jersey—a distinguished 
member of the convention that framed the constitution of the 
Union—and, soon after the organization of the government, 
was appointed by President Washington one of the judges of 
the supreme court of the United States. Mr. Bradford, whom 
Mr. Davis familiarly terms a “college chum of great merit,” 
died in 1795, before his fame had reached its promised height, 
and left behind him a reputation for equal talent and virtues. 
After occupying the highest rank in the judiciary of his native 
state, he too received an honourable testimonial of Washing- 
ton’s confidence—being appointed, a short time before his 
death, and on the promotion of Mr. Randolph, attorney-general 
of the United States. The lustre of Dr. Dwight’s life and cha- 
racter needs no tribute here ; they form an integral part of the 
moral and intellectual treasure of our country. These were 
the cherished and affectionate companions of Burr’s college 
hours. What a contrast do their virtuous and useful lives, their 
tranquil and lamented deaths, present to the troubled scene of 
his turbulent and disastrous career ! 

The outbreak of hostilities at Lexington and Bunker Hill, 
summoned all the adventurous youth of the colonies from the 
retirement of peaceful studies, and impelled them into action. 
Burr, disregarding the prudent counsels of friends and guar- 
dians, in company with his friend, Matthias Ogden, left his 
home, in New Jersey, and joined the army before Boston. His 
impetuous temperament being unsuited to the dull routine of a 
siege, he gladly availed himself of the opportunity of adventure 
afforded by the projected invasion of Canada, and joined the 
heroic band which, under the command of Arnold, penetrated 
the wilderness to Quebec. He was present at the attempt on 
that city, in December, 1775, and received the dying Mont- 
gomery in his arms. He was, in fact, the only ofticer of the 
advancing party that was not killed or wounded. At this time 
he was but nineteen years of age. In relation to his gallantry 
on this occasion, we find in this volume the following affection- 
ate letter, from one of the three friends to whom we have just 
referred :— 

‘‘ PuILaDELpata, January 24th, 1776. 


“Dear Burr,—I am informed a gentleman is just setting off for Quebec, 
and snatch the opportunity of at once condoling with vou for the loss of 
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our brave general, and congratulating you on the credit you have gained 
in that action. *Tis said you behaved well—you behaved gallantly. I 
never doubted but you would distinguish yourself, and your praise is now 
in every man’s mouth. It has been my theme of late. I will not say I 
was perfectly disinterested in the encomiums I bestowed. You were a 
son of Nassau Hall, and reflected honour on the place of my education. 
You were my classmate and friend, and reflected honour on me. I make 
no doubt but your promotion will be taken care of. The gentlemen of 
the congress speak highly of you. 

“ Your affectionate 

—p. 75. *’'WititiaM Braprorp, Jun.” 


On leaving the army in Canada, in the spring of 1776, Burr 
returned to New York, and, through the intervention of some 
mutual friends, was attached, conditionally we are inclined to 
believe, as his name was never announced in general orders, to 
the military staff and family of the commander in chief. He 
continued in this relation to General Washington but for a few 
months, when, in consequence of a difference not yet explained, 
but to which, or rather to Mr. Davis’s manner of treating it, we 
shall presently refer, he relinquished his post and was appointed 
aid to General Putnam. In this capacity he was actively en- 
gaged in the battle on Long Island, and in the subsequent 
operations during and after the evacuation of New York. 
During the retreat across New Jersey, in the fall and winter of 
1776, Burr continued, we presume, with the army, and acted 
as aid to Putnam. We say this is our conjecture, for his 
biographer, through the interval which elapsed from Septem- 
ber, 1776, to March, 1777, and during which the important 
military events at Trenton and Princeton occurred, has not 
condescended to tell us what his hero was doing, or even where 
he was, except by implication. We cannot fetlain from inci- 
dentally showing in how summary a way this period is dis- 
posed of. The quotation will serve to show as well the histo- 
rical accuracy as the literary merit of this abortive memoir. 
We especially admire the felicity of the quotation, with which 
the author ekes out even this meagre extract. 


“ After the abandonment of Manhattan Island by the American army, 
and some fighting in Westchester, General Washington crossed the 
North river with a part of the troops, and retreated through New Jersey. 
The movements of Lord Cornwallis left no doubt that the object of the 
British general was Philadelphia. He advanced rapidly from Brunswick 
upon Princeton, hoping, by forced marches, to get in the rear of the 
Americans. On the 8th of December, 1776, Washington crossed the 
Delaware, secured the boats, and broke down the bridges. Great appre- 
hension and alarm for the safety of Philadelphia now existed. Judge 
Marshall, in his Life of Washington, says, 

*¢Tn consequence of this state of things, the general advised that lines 
of defence should be drawn from the Schuykill, about the heights of 
Springatsbury, eastward to the Delaware, and General Putnam was 
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ordered to superintend them.’ Major Burr was now actively engaged as 
the aid-de-camp of General Putnam, whose esteem and unbounded con- 
fidence he continued to enjoy.” pp. 108, 109. 


This is literally all that Mr. Davis vouchsafes to tell us of an 
epoch of our history which has no equal in point of romantic 
interest, and for the stirring incidents of which Burr’s daring 
temperament was peculiarly adapted. Mr. Davis, in another 
part of his work (p. 175), informs us, with admirable simplicity, 
that “tor history, Colonel Burr entertained a great contempt. 
He confided but little in its details ;” and adds, the expression of 
his own sagacious conjecture, that “this prejudice was probably 
strengthened by the consideration that justice, in his opinion, 
had not been done to himself.” Could he inspect the produc- 
tion of this chosen chronicler of his own actions, we are very 
sure his respect would not be heightened. 

In the summer of 1777, Burr was appointed lieutenant-colonel 
of Malcolm’s regiment ; of which, however, owing to the inac- 
tive character of his senior officer, he had the actual command, 
and with which he was stationed, for the remainder of the cam- 
paign, in the neighbourhood of the North River. He thence 
joined the main army, and went into winter quarters at the 
Valley Forge. At this time, though constantly receiving from 
the commander in chief signal marks of confidence in his 
military abilities and personal courage, he appears willingly to 
have united himself with what is known in our history as the 
Conway cabal, which, fomented and stimulated by the imbecile 
ambition of Gates, the hot-headed irritability of Lee, the wily 
cunning of Conway himself, and the treacherous and wicked 
co-operation of other less prominent but as active agents, threat- 
ened the reputation of Washington, and the success of the great 
cause he was conducting. Whether Burr was in the battle of 
Germantown or not, his biographer has forgotten to mention. 
At Monmouth he was actively and brilliantly engaged ; and 
in consequence of fatigue and extraordinary exposure on that 
occasion, his health was greatly and seriously impaired. 
From this time till he retired from the army, in 1779, he was 
stationed on the debateable ground above New York, and on 
the North River, and there rendered very valuable services in 
protecting the country from the incursions of the British and 
their adherents. His military life closed with his participation 
in the gallant defence of New Haven against Governor 'T'ryon, 
in July, 1779. Colonel Burr was accidentally in the town, 
confined to his bed by sickness, when the enemy landed. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, and with characteristic bravery, 
he mounted his horse, and placing himself at the head of a 
body of the college students, for a time successfully repelled 
the advancing foe. This incident, on which Burr himself, to 
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the last hour of his life, seemed to dwell with the most grati- 
fication, his biographer thus oddly narrates— 


“ Some skirmishes soon ensued, and portions of the militia united with 
them. The British, ignorant of the force that might be presented, retired ; 
but shortly returned, with several pieces of artillery, when a cannonading 
commenced, and the boys retreated in good order. An American histo- 
rian says, —‘The British entered the town after being much galled and 
harassed.’ The slight check which they thus received, afforded an 
opportunity for the removal of some valuahbes, and many of the women 
and children.” p. 174. 


By the by, Mr. Davis’s “impressed” quotations and “ elegant 
extracts,” from Boswell’s Johnson (p. 25), Johnson’s Life of 
Sydenham (Id.), Moore’s Life of Lord Byron (p. 91), Marshall’s 
Washington (p. 108), and Gordon’s History (p. 126), are, in 
point of “singular infelicity, unlike any thing we ever met with. 
Ensign Fluellen had a much more appropriate collection of 
recorded illustrations, and at least confined himself to the 
classic volume of antiquity. Mr. Davis drags in an unlucky 
quotation by the hair of the head, and then ungenerously 
leaves it to explain how it got there, and why it came. 

Such was the military career of Colonel Burr, which, com- 
mencing at the age of nineteen, terminated at twenty-three, 
comprising within the period of rather more than four years, 
many of the most important and interesting incidents of the 
times. Of his military fame, Mr. Davis tells us Colonel Burr 
was justly proud, more jealous of it, indeed, than of his moral 
or intellectual character ; and it may fairly be presumed that, 
during the “forty years’ unreserved association” with his 
destined annalist, many a personal reminiscence—many an 
explanation or comment must have been imparted which we 
might expect to find recorded here. Yet we have searched the 
pages of Mr. Davis’s stunted biography for something of the 
kind—but all in vain. Had he told the tale as it must have 
been told to him, it could not have been otherwise than deeply 
interesting. Had he narrated in detail (for the subject would 
have fairly authorized it) the incidents of such an adventurous 
life as it fell from the lips of him whose fame the book pretends 
to guard, he need have vouched no other authority. The per- 
sonal narrative of the adventurous band which penetrated the 
wilderness in 1775, which never has been told but imperfectly, 
and which, in point of romantic daring, was worthy of its 
gallant leader and his brave followers, would of itself have out- 
weighed, in point of value and interest, the actual materials of 
this whole volume. The detail of military operation and per- 
sonal prowess, in which Burr was so active a participant, from 
the time Arnold’s band reached the Chaudiére, whence Burr 
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was sent (according to Mr. Davis) to meet Montgomery at 
Montreal, to the tragic catastrophe under the walls of Quebec, 
when, as has been stated, Burr stood by the side of his gallant 
commander, at the head of the advancing party, and received 
him in his arms as he fell; the accurate history of the abandon- 
ment of Long Island, and operations afterwards; the retreat 
through New Jersey ; the winter campaign of 1777; the pur- 
suit of Sir Henry Clinton; and the battle of Monmouth ; these 
are subjects on which the world had a right to expect minute 
and novel information, at least, so far as relates to the personal 
agency of the hero of the tale. But, in point of fact, not 
more than twenty pages are filled with what may be supposed 
to have come from the source to which Mr. Davis had exclu- 
sive access, and which, on that account only, is valuable; 
and in lieu of it, we have a series of certificates from compara- 
tively obscure individuals, taken for the purpose of sustaining a 
claim, made by Burr, in 1814, for remuneration from the legis- 
lature of New York. These certificates are utterly unworthy 
of insertion in a memoir, though no doubt very serviceable to 
sustain a memorial. We have, for instance, the certificates of 
Samuel Rowland, of Hezekiah Ripley, of Isaac Jennings and 
Andrew Wakeman, of Nathaniel Judson and Judge George 
Gardner, of Lieutenant Robert Hunter and Colonel Richard 
Platt, all very respectable persons, no doubt, of whom it is 
no offence to say, that their names are not written in capital let- 
ters on the roll of history; but not a word or line (for the few 
letters which are given from Burr scarcely deserve to be men- 
tioned) from the lips or pen of him whose testimony would be 
valuable, if his fame were worth preserving. 

If this book is barren of military incidents, it is an arid waste 
as to military criticism, though this, too, was a point on which 
we are told Colonel Burr was very tenacious, and which 
would have been, if properly treated, to many readers a point 
of great interest. On but three occasions is there any attempt 
at it—the attack on Quebec, the evacuation of New York, and 
the battle of Monmonth. ‘That our readers may not consider 
us unjust to Mr. Davis, we will cheerfully let him be a witness 
in his own cause, and give the following extract, being the 
whole of his remarks on the assault on Quebec, omitting only 
a quotation from the Life of Washington, which, like Mrs. 
Malaprop’s hard words, is most wantonly pressed into service, 
and begging the reader to observe the extent to which Mr. Davis 
is indebted to Colonel Burr in his critique :— 


“The first plan for the attack upon the British works was essentially 
different from that which was subsequently carried into execution. Va- 
rious reasons have been assigned for this change. Judge Marshall says, 
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“ Colonel Burr says, that a change of the plan of attack was produced, 
in a great measure, through the advice and influence of Mr. Antill, a 
resident in Canada, who had joined the army, and Mr. Price, a Mon- 
treal merchant of property and respectability, who had also come out and 
united his destiny with the cause of the colonies. Mr. Price, in particu- 
lar, was strongly impressed with the opinion, that if the American troops 
could obtain possession of the lower town, the merchants and other 
wealthy inhabitants would have sufficient influence with the British 
commander in chief to induce him to surrender, rather than jeopard the 
destruction of all their property. It was, as Colonel Burr thought, a 
most fatal delusion. But it is believed that the opinion was honestly 
entertained. 

“ The first plan of attack was agreed upon inacouncil, at which young 
Burr and his friend, Matthias Ogden, were present. The arrangement 
was to pass over the highest walls at Cape Diamond. Here there was a 
bastion. This was at a distance of about half a mile from any succour ; 
but being considered, in some measure, impregnable, the least resistance 
might be anticipated in that quarter. Subsequent events tended to prove 
the soundness of this opinion. In pursuance of the second plan, Major 
Livingston, with a detachment under his command, made a feint upon 
Cape Diamond ; but, for about half an hour, with all the noise and alarm 
that he and his men could create, he was unable to attract the slightest 
notice from the enemy, so completely unprepared were they at this point. 

“While the first was the favourite plan of attack, Burr requested 
General Montgomery to give him the command of a small forlorn hope, 
which request was granted, and forty men allotted to him, Ladders were 
prepared, and these men kept in constant drill, until they could ascend 
them (standing almost perpendicular) with their muskets and accoutre- 
ments, with nearly the same facility that they could mount an ordinary 
staircase. In the success of this plan of attack Burr had entire confidence ; 
but, when it was changed, he entertained strong apprehensions of the 
result. He was in the habit, every night, of visiting and reconnoitring the 
ground about Cape Diamond, until he became perfectly familiarized with 
every inch adjacent to, or in the vicinity of, the intended point of as- 
sault.” pp. 69—71. 


Here was a point of strategy, on which no one at all ac- 
quainted with the scene of action will doubt that Burr was 
clearly right. The attack of the 25th December, 1775, by 
Arnold and Montgomery, we regard as one of the most remark- 
able attempts recorded in military history, and far superior, in 
point of daring enterprise, to the more elaborate but successful 
assault by Wolfe, in 1759. But it was more remarkable for its 
boldness than for the military skill that was displayed, for had 
the main attack on the lower town succeeded, as probably 
would have been the case had not Montgomery fallen, all the 
main works above, including what is now comprised within 
the walls, the castle of St. Louis, and whatever batteries there 
then were on Cape Diamond, remained to be taken. The merit 
of Wolfe’s movement was its consummate skill, as well as the 
perfect success (for in military matters success is merit) of 
every step he took, from the time he evaded the vigilance of 
Montcalm, by breaking up his camp in the night below the 
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French lines, until he reached the heights above the cove, 
without interruption, and to the amazement of his adversary 
deployed his whole army on the plains of Abraham. His 
attack on Quebec, from that moment, was a battle on the open 
plains, for Montcalm, as if maddened by the success of his ad- 
versary in eluding his vigilance, with the despair of a lion at 
bay, scorned merely to defend his works. ‘The event would 
scarcely have been different had the French remained within 
their lines, for the works on Cape Diamond, unlike the im- 
pregnable fortress which now surmounts it, were then scarcely 
worth mentioning, and continued so in 1775. As far as we 
can decipher Mr. Davis’s ill-digested and obscure account of the 
attack, Burr’s counsel was to assault the works on the cape, 
just as Wolfe meant to do had not the French given him battle 
outside the lines. This, we are satisfied, though we give mili- 
tary opinions with great diffidence, from personal examination 
of the ground and conference with competent technical judges, 
would, with fair allowances for accidents, have been completely 
successful. It would have been highly interesting to have 
had the testimony and comment of so competent a military 
critic as Burr on this celebrated attempt. We have no room to 
devote to Mr. Davis’s equally meagre narrative of the affairs of 
Long Island and Monmouth. 

Before leaving the account of Colonel Burr’s military life, we 
have a word of graver censure to bestow on a portion of Mr. 
Davis’s book. We have already stated, that this memoir was 
not designed as a panegyric. We almost wish it had been, for 
we could have pardoned much more to the partial affection of 
engrossing friendship than we can to careless and almost con- 
temptuous indifference. Historical truth, too, would have been 
less apt to suffer. So far, however, is Mr. Davis from making 
his book too eulogistic, that he tells us more than once that the 
subject of his story was licentions and profligate in the extreme, 
gross in his appetites, and ungovernable in his passions, and, 
what is more to our purpose just now, expressly admits that his 
prejudices and malignant antipathies survived to the latest 
hour of his life, unmitigated and unsubdued. On one point 
we think that Mr. Davis has done gross injustice, and though 
we are inclined to believe that it has mainly arisen from the 
awkward, unworkmanlike manner in which he puts his mate- 
rials together, and from his singular intellectual inaptitude for 
the task he has undertaken, it is on that account but little less 
reprehensible. The injustice we refer to is injustice—palpable 
injustice—to General Washington. | 

We have already stated, what was indeed known long before 
this volume was published, that between Washington and Burr 
there was a deep-rooted antipathy, which was not confined to the 
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breast of either, but was heartily reciprocated. Of its tone and 
degree we have no other means of judging than such as the 
different characters of the men afford. On the part of Wash- 
ington it may be assumed to have been the stern resentment of 
a just man, whose feelings had been wounded, and whose 
judgment sanctioned the impulse. With such a man as Burr, 
and in the absence of all other source of light, it is no want of 
charity to say, that it must have been a far less exalted feeling, 
revenge for imaginary wrong, or selfish resentment for deserved 
rebuke, corroding the heart it tenanted, and uniting with all the 
other ingredients of a soul morally diseased. Washington’s 
treatment of Burr was perfectly consonant with this estimate 
of his feelings. Whenever an opportunity offered of testify- 
ing respect for his military qualifications, he cheerfully and 
unreservedly did so. Immediately after the battle of Monmouth, 
he despatched Burr on a confidential and hazardous tour of 
observation on Sir Henry Clinton’s movements on the North 
river, and in July, 1778, employed him to superintend the 
measures of vigilance and precaution against the tories and 
loyalists. In October of the same year Burr applied to the 
commander in chief for a furlough without pay, Washington 
granted the furlough, but refused to suspend the pay, on the 
ground of the palpable injustice of such a course to an officer 
of so much merit. When Burr resigned his commission in 
1779, General Washington testified his esteem of his military 
merits in the following letter :— 


“ Mippteerook, 3d April, 1779. 


“Sir,—I have to acknowledge your favour of the 10th ultimo. Per- 
fectly satisfied that no consideration, save a desire to re-establish your 
health, could induce you to leave the service, I cannot therefore with- 
hold my consent. But, in giving permission to your retiring from the 
army, | am not only to regret the loss of a good officer, but the cause 
which makes his resignation necessary. When it is convenient to trans- 
mit the settlement of your public accounts, it will receive my final 
acceptance. 

“Tam, «&c., 
—p. 168. Georce Wasnineron.” 


But beyond the line of approval of his military qualifications 
he never departed, nor did time bring any abatement of Wash- 
ington’s distrust of his integrity and moral principle. As late 
as 1792, when Burr was a senator of the United States, his 
biographer records the following incident :— 


*“ During the winter of 1791—2, being Colonel Burr’s first session in 
the senate of the United States, he spent much of his leisure time in the 
state department. For several sessions after the organization of the 
federal government, all the business of the senate was transacted with 
closed doors. At that period the correspondence of existing ministers 
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was kept secret, even from the senators. With every thing connected 
with the foreign affairs of the country, Colonel Burr was exceedingly 
anxious to make himself intimately acquainted. He considered it ne- 
cessary to the faithful and useful performance of his duty as a senator. 
He obtained permission from Mr. Jefferson, then secretary of state, to 
have access to the records of the department before the hour for opening 
the office arrived. He employed one of the messengers to make a fire 
at five o’clock in the morning, and occasionally an intelligent and confi- 
dential clerk to assist him in searching for papers. Here he was engaged 
until near ten o’clock every day. It was his constant practice to have 
his breakfast sent to him. He continued this employment the greater 
part of the session, making notes on, or extracts from, the records of the 
department, until he was interrupted by a peremptory order from the 
president (Washington) prohibiting bis farther examination. 

“Wishing some information that he had not obtained in relation to a 
surrender of the western posts by the British, he addressed a note to the 
secretary of state, asking permission to make that particular examina- 
tion; to which he received the following answer :— 

***Thomas Jefferson presents his respectful compliments to Colonel 
Burr, and is sorry to inform him it has been concluded to be improper to 
communicate the correspondence of existing ministers. He hopes this 
will, with Colonel Burr, be his sufficient apology.’” p. 331. 


But again, Mr. Davis repeats a still more striking instance 
in 1794 :— 


“ About this period the democratic party were highly incensed against 
the president for continuing Gouverneur Morris as a minister to the 
French republic. The executive provisory council had requested his 
recall. He was considered a monarchist, and hostile to the revolution. 
Many of the opposition senators had spoken with great freedom of the 

olicy of General Washington in this particular. These remarks having 
en communicated to the president, he expressed, informally, a willing- 
ness to recall Mr. Morris, and to nominate a member of the opposition, 
if they would designate a suitable person. In consequence of this sug- 
gestion, the democratic members of the senate, and some of the most 
distinguished members of the house, had a conference, and resolved on 
recommending Colonel Burr. Mr. Madison, Mr. Monroe, and another 
member of congress whose name is not recollected, were delegated to 
wait on the president and communicate the wishes of the party. 

“ General Washington paused fora few moments, and then remarked, 
that he had made it a rule of life never to recommend or nominate any 
person for a high and responsible situation in whose integrity he had 
not confidence; that, wanting confidence in Colonel Burr, he could not 
nominate him; but that it would give him great pleasure to meet their 
wishes if they would designate an individual in whom he could confide. 
The committee returned and reported the result of their conference. 
The senators adhered unanimously to their first nomination, and the 
same delegates waited on the president and reiterated the adherence of 
their friends to Colonel Burr. Whereupon General Washington, with 
some warmth, remarked that his decision was irrevocable; but imme- 
diately added, ‘I will nominate te Mr. Madison, or you, Mr. Monroe.’ 
The former replied that he had long since made up his mind never to 
leave his country, and respectfully declined the offer. They retired, and 
reported the result of their second interview. The democratic gentlemen 
were not less inflexible, and instructed their delegates to say to the 
president that they would make no other recommendation. On the third 
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visit they were received by Mr. Randolph, secretary of state, to whom 
they made the communication, but who considered it indecorous, know- 
ing the president’s feelings, to repeat the message. pp. 408, 409. 


No other selection being made by the opposing senators, on 
the 27th May, 1794, General Washington nominated Mr. Mon- 
roe as minister to the French republic. 

That Colonel Burr’s antipathy to Washington was not 
diminished by these overt acts of dislike was most natural— 
that it was a malignant and undiscriminating feeling we may 
infer from the character of the man, as well as from his biogra- 
pher’s admissions. Now what we condemn in Mr. Davis 
is, that he has not given us the real cause of this mutual 
hostility, which he must have known, for it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that Burr, in the repeated conversations he had with 
Mr. Davis on this very subject, should overlook its origin; or 
that, not knowing it, he should refer to it in such a way as to 
derogate from the character of that party to the quarrel, who, 
in the absence of evidence, least deserved the imputation. It is 
well known, that during the short period that Burr was in the 
family of the commander in chief, in New York, in the spring 
of 1776, the seeds of this dislike were sown. Burr resigned, 
or was compelled to leave precipitately, the post which his 
friends thought it so desirable to obtain for him, and from the 
period that Washington knew him, as he soon learned to know 
every one of his family, he never ¢rusted him. We will not 
deprive Colonel Burr’s memory of the benefit of the converse 
of this truth, that from the moment he knew Washington fa- 
miliarly he hated him. One is as true as the other, and the 
public will not, we suspect, be at a loss to determine where the 
fault lay. Notso Mr. Davis. After candidly admitting a cata- 
logue of moral blemishes in his hero, he most inconsistently 
places him in this quarrel on a level with Washington, and 
then passes judgment, or rather gives a kind of unfair special 
verdict, which, as a settlement of the question, does justice to 
neither. But let him speak for himself; in his preface he tells 
us Burr’s “prejudices against General Washington were im- 
movable. ‘They were formed in the summer of 1776, while he 
resided at head quarters, and they were confirmed unchangeably 
by the injustice which he had experienced at the hands of the 
commander in chief, immediately after the battle of Long 
Island,” &c. At page 167 he again refers to it, “Burr was 
more than respected by his brother officers, and idolised by the 
troops. Asa man and a citizen he was exceedingly disliked by 
General Washington. Causes unnecessary to examine at this 
late period of time, had created between these gentlemen feel- 
ings of hostility that were unconquerable, and were never 
alist or mollified.” This is not all. Mr. Davis, taking 
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courage in the dark, gives us very distinct intimations that 
Burr was a victim of injustice on the part of Washington. At 
page 83 he says, “ There is no doubt that the short residence 
of Major Burr with General Washington laid the foundation 
for those prejudices which, at a future time, ripened into hostile 
feelings on both sides.” At page 78 he tells us that, “In the 
spring of 1776, the army moved from Montreal to the mouth of 
the Sorel. Major Burr yet remained with it. While at Mon- 
treal he became disgusted with General Arnold on account of 
his meanness and other bad qualities,’ &c. On the very next 
page is related the invitation given him by Washington to join 
his family. “ This invitation,” says Mr. Davis, “he accepted, 
and Burr occasionally rode out with the general, but very soon 
became restless and dissatisfied. He wrote to the president of 
congress, who had been an intimate friend of the father, that 
he was disgusted, and inclined to retire from service. Neither 
is this collocation of Arnold and Washington, as objects of 
Burr’s disgust, the limit of Mr. Davis’s inuendo, for at the close 
of the volume, after narrating the circumstances connected 
with the president’s refusal to appoint Mr. Burr minister to 
France, he adds this very unnecessary comment :—“ This inci- 
dent demonstrates, on the one hand, the strong and unchange- 
able prejudices of General Washington against Colonel Burr ; 
and, on the other, the firm and unbounded confidence reposed 
in him by the democracy of those days.” 

Now, what we condemn in all this is the wantonness of the 
insinuation, that a man so proverbially and severely just as 
General Washington could be influenced by irrational preju- 
dice, and be guilty of gratuitous injustice to such a man as 
Burr. In fact, the perplexity and obscurity which Mr. Davis 
hangs around this single incident in his history is such, that, to 
account for it, we must attribute it either to perfect stupidity or 
disingenuousness. Burr never told him that he was ignorant 
of the cause of Washington’s animosity, and, if he had, no one 
would have believed it; and Mr. Davis either never asked him 
the question, or else, thinking it better to deal in conjecture and 
inuendo, has deemed it expedient to suppress the answer. This 
is a fair inference from his own assertion in the preface, which 
we have already quoted: “I never,” says he, “asked Colonel 
Burr a question on any subject, or in relation to any man or 
measure, that he did not promptly and willingly answer. On 
his part there was no desire of concealment; nor did he ever 
express to me a wish to suppress an account of any act of his 
whole life.” 

Those who have studied the character of Washington, as 
illustrated by his most familiar correspondence, know that one 
of its strongest and most beautiful traits was the grateful appre- 
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ciation of the merits and services of those who deserved and 
received his confidence—those who, in other words and in an 
enlarged sense, formed “his family.” He exacted from those 
around him the strict performance of duty; he looked for a 
stern sense of the responsibility which the relation imposed ; 
and, when his requisitions were met, his grateful recollection 
never was obliterated. Edmund Randolph, who was his aid at 
the commencement of the war, was, on the organization of the 
federal government, selected first as his attorney-general, and 
then as secretary of state. Joseph Reed, of Pennsylvania—his 
first private secretary, and on whose ability as a writer he 
most relied—was distinguished by numerous testimonials of his 
grateful regard, and by the high estimation he had of his talents 
and moral worth. After being appointed adjutant-general by 
Washington, and then recommended to congress as brigadier 
in command of the cavalry, he was only separated from the 
commander in chief to serve his native state in her highest 
office. Mr. Reed died in 1785, before the formation of the fede- 
ral union. Robert H. Harrison, of Maryland, the successor of 
Mr. Reed as private secretary to the commander in chief, con- 
tinued at his side, his counsellor and friend, during the larger 
portion of the war; and, when the new government was formed, 
received “his abundant reward” in being one of the four first 
selected as judges of the supreme court of the United States. 
In tendering the commission to his valued friend, the president 
used this emphatic language : “Considering the judicial system 
as the chief pillar upon which our national government must 
rest, I have thought it my duty to nominate, for the high offices 
in that department, such men as I conceived would give dignity 
and lustre to our national character.” It was such men as 
these who were trusted by Washington, and who loved him in 
return. With them, and those like them, such a man as Burr 
had no sympathy and could have no communion; and it is 
the knowledge that Mr. Davis had, or ought to have had, that 
such men filled with honour a station Burr relinquished, which 
should have taught him the ineffable folly of the remark with 
which he closes his comment on this period of his hero’s story. 


“During the short period that he remained in the family of General 
Washington, he was treated with respect and attention; but soon per- 
ceived, as he thought, an unwillingness to afford that information, and 
those technical explanations of great historical military movements, 
which an enquiring and enlightened mind like Burr’s sought with avidity 
and perseverance. He therefore became apprehensive, if he remained 
with the commander in chief, that, instead of becoming a scientific sol- 
dier, he should dwindle down into a practical clerk—a species of 
drudgery to which his pecuniary circumstances did not render it neces- 
sary for him to submit, and for which neither his habits, his education, 
nor his temperament, in any degree, qualified him.” Vol. I. pp. $2, 83. 
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It has been seen that Colonel Burr’s military life terminated 
in July, 1779. Immediately afterwards he commenced the 
study of law with his friend, Judge Patterson; and, having 
completed it with Mr. Thomas Smith, was admitted to practise 
at Albany in January, 1782. In the previous year he married 
Mrs. Prevost, a lady of loyalist connections and considerable 
wealth. In the spring of 1784, he was elected to the state legis- 
lature; he attended two sessions as a member, during one of 
which he distinguished himself by his active and able oppo- 
sition to what was known as the Mechanics’ Bill—a bill to con- 
fer chartered privileges of unlimited extent on a few individuals 
connected with mechanical pursuits, and to connect them with 
the corporation of the city of New York. It was defeated 
mainly through the agency of Mr. Burr. From 1785 to 1788, 
he was unknown as a politician. His own health was preca- 
rious, and that of Mrs. Burr caused him constant alarm. He 
had but one child, a daughter, on whose education he bestowed 
the greatest care, and to whom he seems to have appropriated 
all the gentleness of his nature. As has been already stated, 
Burr, in 1787, was ranked with the anti-federal party, and in 
the spring of that year was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
—- In September, 1789, he was appointed by Governor 
Clinton attorney-general of the state of New York, which office 
he filled with great distinction till 1791, when he was elected 
to the senate of the United States. His colleague and political 
opponent was Rufus King. In 1792, he was appointed by Mr. 
Clinton judge of the supreme court, which honour however he 
promptly declined. During his term of service, Mr. Burr was 
a leading member of the opposition party, and, as we have 
already stated, took an active part in all the discussions of the 
senate. None of his speeches, however, are preserved by his 
biographer. In 1800, the democratic party triumphed in the 
state of New York, and Burr was taken up and elected with 
Mr. Jefferson on its ticket. Here Mr. Davis’s volume concludes. 

Before we leave the historical part of this work, there are two 
subjects incidentally referred to which are worthy of a passing 
remark. Mr. Davis has made two statements, on the authority 
of Colonel Burr, which we have no hesitation in saying are 
totally destitute of foundation. The first is a revolutionary 
incident thus related : 


“In the summer of 1780, Major Andre, of the British army, was in 
correspondence with Mrs. Arnold (the wife of General Arnold), under 
a pretext of supplying her, from the city of New York, with millinery 
and other trifling articles of dress. On the 23d of September, 1780, 
Major Andre was captured, and the treason of the general discovered. 
When this news reached West Point, Mrs. Arnold became, apparently, 


almost frantic. Her situation excited the sympathy of some of the most 
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distinguished officers in the American army. Mrs. Arnold, having ob- 
tained from General Washington a passport and permission to join her 
husband in the city of New York, left West Point, and on her way 
stopped at the house of Mrs. Prevost, in Paramus, where she stayed one 
night. On her arrival at Paramus the frantic scenes of West Point were 
renewed, and continued so long as strangers were present. Mrs. Prevost 
was known as the wife of a British officer, and connected with the roy- 
alists ; in her, therefore, Mrs. Arnold could confide. 

“ As soon as they were left alone Mrs. Arnold became tranquillized, 
and assured Mrs. Prevost that she was heartily sick of the theatrics she 
was exhibiting. She stated that she had corresponded with the British 
commander—that she was disgusted with the American cause, and those 
who had the management of public affairs—and that, through great per- 
suasion and unceasing perseverance, she had ultimately brought the 

eneral into an arrangement to surrender West Point to the British. 
Mrs. Arnold was a gay, accomplished, artful, and extravagant woman. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that, for the purpose of acquiring the means 
of gratifying an inordinate vanity, she contributed greatly to the utter 
ruin of her husband, and thus doomed to everlasting infamy and disgrace 
all the fame he had acquired as a gallant soldier, at the sacrifice of his 
blood. Mrs. Prevost subsequently became the wife of Colonel Burr, 
and repeated to him these confessions of Mrs. Arnold. 

“The preceding statement is confirmed by the following anecdote. 
Mrs. Arnold was the daughter of Chief Justice Shippen, of Pennsylva- 
nia. She was personally acquainted with Major Andre, and, it is 
believed, corresponded with him previous to her marriage. In the years 
1779-80, Colonel Robert Morris resided at Springatsbury, in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, adjoining Bush Hill. Some time previous to Arnold’s 
taking command of West Point, he was an applicant for the post. On 
oc ang occasion, Mrs. Arnold was dining at the house of Colonel 

orris. After dinner a friend of the family came in, and congratulated 
Mrs. Arnold on a report that her husband was appointed to a different 
but more honourable command. The information affected her so much 
as to produce hysteric fits. Efforts were made to convince her that the 
—_— had been selected for a preferable station. These explanations, 

owever, to the astonishment of all present, produced no effect. But, 
after the treason of Arnold was discovered, the family of Colonel Morris 
entertained no doubt that Mrs. Arnold was privy to, if not the negotiator 
for, a surrender of West Point to the British, even before the general 
had charge of the post.” Vol. I. pp. 219, 220. 


So far from confiding in the statement thus given at second 
hand, we believe there is no fact, not susceptible of demonstra- 
tion, better ascertained than that Mrs. Arnold was not privy to 
her husband’s treachery. Mr. Sparks, who has examined this 
whole subject with the greatest care, has stated this to be his 
conviction; and the surviving members of the lady’s family, 
some of them her contemporaries, are satisfied that the texture 
of her mind did not qualify her to be the confidante of such 
perilous secrets, and that Arnold knew too well the desperate 
game he was playing to trust her. As respects the correspond- 
ence between Andre and Mrs. Arnold prior to her marriage, the 
fact is probably as stated by Mr. Davis; but it is equally pro- 
bable that it was a correspondence of perfect innocence—the 
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correspondence of a gallant young soldier with a gay young 
lady, devoted to happy reminiscences of feasts and balls, rather 
than to subtle treason or dark stratagem. We therefore confi- 
dently reiterate our discredit of the whole tale of Mrs. Arnold’s 
privity to her husband’s plans, even though supported by the 
reflected evidence of Mrs. Prevost. 

The other point to which we refer, has relation to the promise 
with which Mr. Davis closes his first volume. After referring 
to the mystery which the author thinks still environs the history 
of the contested presidential election of 1801, in the house of 
representatives, he winds up his memoir with this grandiloquent 
finale :-— 


“But the period has arrived when the question should be met with 
manly firmness; when the voice of history should announce to posterity 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so far as it can he 
ascertained. The generation which were the actors in those scenes have 
passed away. The parties immediately interested are sleeping the sleep 
of death. Few, very few, indeed, now living, understand the nature of 
that contest. The curtain shall be drawn aside. The documents which 
develop its character, and which are scattered in fragments, will be 
eri ge together, and recorded (it is hoped) in a permanent and tangible 
orm. 

“It will be seen that the immediate friends and advisers of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, until within a few hours of the balloting, had no confidence in cer- 
tain leading and distinguished members of congress, whose names shall 
be given, but who, on his coming into power, promptly received the most 
substantial evidence of his kind feelings, by appointments to office. The 
clearest evidence will be presented that Mr. Jefferson entered into terms 
and conditions with the federal party or some of their leaders ; that the 
honourable James A. Bayard, of Visieare) acted on the part of the 
federalists, and the honourable Samuel Smith, of Maryland, at present 
mayor of Baltimore, on the part of Mr. Jefferson ; and that terms and con- 
ditions were agreed upon between them before Mr. Jefferson could be 
elected; while, on the other hand, it will be demonstrated that the 
charges which have been made against Colonel Burr of having intrigued 
and negotiated with the federal party to obtain the office of president, 
were as unjust as they were groundless. But ‘I come to bury Cesar, 
not to praise him.’” p. 436. 


We are far from wishing to discourage the publication of this 
second volume ; on the contrary, we are anxious to have some 
of the later portions of Colonel Burr’s life illustrated by the un- 
reserved personal testimony of Mr. Davis himself, but we do 
not believe that it is in his power, or that of any other man 
living, supposing the witnesses who have testified to have told 
the truth, to throw any new light on the history of the election 
of 1801. And further, we have no hesitation in asserting, that if 
Mr. Davis’s concluding remark is meant to convey the idea that 
there was a corrupt understanding between Mr. Bayard and 
Mr. Jefferson, there is not a shadow of authority for it, nor can 
he produce one tittle of evidence to sustain it. Mr. Davis must, 
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indeed, know that the charge has been more than once clearly 
and conclusively disproved. If nothing more is meant than 
that Mr. Bayard, and those of his political friends who decided 
the question in favour of Mr. Jefferson, endeavoured honestly 
to make terms and stipulations for the protection of their party, 
and the maintenance of its principles, there then will be little 
novelty in the disclosure, since the parties concerned never, 
we believe, from 1801 to this hour, pretended to conceal it. 
We say all this in fearless anticipation of Mr. Davis’s second 
volume. 

Before closing this already, we fear, protracted view of. the 
life and character of this singular man, we may be allowed to 
pause for an instant on the disclosures made of his domestic life 
and relations. With all the gross appetites of a libertine ; with 
a chafed temper, that, when roused, knew no control; with 
disappointment preying on his heart, and excitement, at times, 
fretting to decay his feeble constitution ; with all this to make 
him morose and harsh, he was, in one of his domestic relations 
at least, the kindest, gentlest, most affectionate of human beings; 
and the letters which Mr. Davis has preserved, written by 
Colonel Burr to his daughter, from the moment when her intel- 
ject so far dawned as to make her sensible to a father’s counsel, 
are beautiful and interesting in the extreme. 'The fastidious 
reader may object to their details, but no one, who has felt or 
imagined the interest which the rearing of so tender and 
precious a flowret as an only daughter must inspire, can think 
them excessive. We find him, in the press of business, and in 
the midst of parliamentary turmoil, seeking refuge in; the holy 
cell of communion with his child, and pouring out the riches 
of his undivided affections upon her. It seems to be with him, 
literally, 


——‘ A lonely pure affection unopposed.” 


It absorbed whatever of gentleness there was in his disposition, 
leaving a dark residuum of ill-governed and coarse appetite. 
It was the silver lining of the sable cloud which obscures his 
fame. It was, too, the affection of an intellectual parent, sedu- 
lous not only to make her love him, but to make her worthy of 
his love. Her education he seems to have guided and directed 
with considerate care; and the fruits of this solicitude were, we 
believe, in their maturity, all the anxious parent promised him- 
self. We may exaggerate the merits of these letters from 
Colonel Burr to his daughter. We may have been too deeply 
impressed by the contrast of this correspondence with the arid 
ghastly destitution of virtuous and gentle sentiment which this 
volume exhibits; but such as they appeared to us when we first 
read them, we commend them to the perusal of our readers. 
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Utterly unlike these beautiful effusions of parental affection 
are the nauséous specimens of amorous sentimentalism with 
which Mr. Davis has filled so large a portion of his book, in the 
shape of letters from Mrs. Burr to her husband. What con- 
ceivable inducement could have operated on his mind to publish 
such stuff we are at a loss to imagine. They reflect no credit on 
the head or heart of the writer, and throw not a ray of light on 
the character of him to whom they are addressed. They are 
nauseous as developments of familiar imbecility, which it is 
painful to be compelled to witness. We know not what may 
be Mr. Davis’s standard of refined sentiment, what his notions 
of the proper tone of conjugal correspondence ; but as he has 
thought fit to palm off on the public a volume stuffed full of 
such specimens as the following, we have a right to infer his 
scale is not graduated very high :— 


* New York, March 22d, 1784. 


“My Aaron had scarce quitted the door when I regretted my passive- 
ness. Why did I consent to his departure? Can interest repay the 
sacrifice ? can aught on earth compensate for his presence ? hy did 
I hesitate to decide? ‘Ten thousand fears await me. What thought 
suggested my assent? The anxiety he might suffer were he to meet 
with obstacles to raising the sum required; should his views be frus- 
trated for want of the precaution this journey might secure; his mortifi- 
cation; mine, at not having the power to relieve him, were arguments 
that silenced my longing wish to hold him near me; near me for ever. 
My Aaron, dark is the hour that separates my soul from itself. 

‘Thus pensive, surrounded with gloom, thy Theo. sat, bewailing thy 
departure. Every breath of wind whistled terror; every noise at the 
door was saimated with hope of thy return, and fear of thy perseverance, 
when Brown arrived with the word—embarked—the wind high, the 
water rough. Heaven protect my Aaron; preserve him, restore him to 
his adoring mistress. A tedious hour elapsed, when our son was the 
joyful messenger of thy safe landing at Paulus Hook. Stiff with cold 

ow must his papa have fared? Yet, grateful for his safety, I blessed 
my God. Ienvied the ground which bore my pilgrim. I pursued each 
footstep. Love engrossed his mind; his last adieu to Bartow was the 
most persuasive token—‘ Wait till I reach the opposite shore, that you 
may bear the glad tidings to your trembling mother.’ O, Aaron, how I 
thank thee! Love in all its delirium hovers about me; like opium, it 
lulls me to soft repose! Sweet serenity speaks, ’tis my Aaron’s spirit 
presides. Surrounding objects check my visionary charm. I fly to my 
room and give the day to thee. 
—247, 248. THEOposIA.” 


There is an incident mentioned in the early part of this 
volume, which, taken in connection with the career and cha- 
racter of him to whom it relates, is full of interest. About the 
year 1817, when Burr’s tumultuous life began to draw towards 
a close, when the heyday of the blood was tamed, and passion 
might be supposed, at least, so far to have subsided as to leave 
room for good impressions, he received from a female corre- 
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spondent a letter of affectionate but considerate religious expos- 
tulation, enclosing one from his mother, written when he was 
but four years old. We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
extracting the letter of his (to us unknown) correspondent :— 


“My dear sir,—I trust the purity of the motives by which I am ac- 
tuated will find an apology in your bosom for the liberty I assume in 
addressing you on a subject which involves your eternal interest. 

“ Here, in the wilds of ——, I have found an extract of a letter, written 
by your inestimable mother nearly sixty years ago, of which you are 
the principal subject; and a transcript of which I shall enclose for your 
perusal. Perhaps you will think me a weak, presumptuous being; but 
permit me, dear sir, to assure you, this does not proceed from a whim of 
the moment. It is not a mere transient gust of enthusiasm. The sub- 
ject has long been heavy on my mind. I have more than once resolved 
to converse with you freely; to tell you how my own feelings were 
affected relative to your situation ; but my faltering tongue refused to 
obey the impulse of my soul, and I have withdrawn abruptly, to conceal 
that which I had not confidence to communicate. But meeting (I believe 
providentially ) with this precious relic has determined me. I will write, 
and transmit it to you. Iam too well convinced of the liberality of your 
sentiments ; but I still believe you retain an inherent respect for the 
religion of your forefathers. 

“T have often reflected on your trials, and the fortitude with which 
you have sustained them, with astonishment. Yours has been no com- 
mon lot. But you seem to have forgotten the right use of adversity. 
Afflictions from Heaven ‘are angels sent on embassies of love.’ We 
must improve, and not abuse them, to obtain the blessing. They are 
commissioned to stem the tide of impetuous passion ; to check inordinate 
ambition ; to show us the insignificance of earthly greatness ; to wean 
our affections from transitory things, and elevate them to those realities 
which are ever blooming at the right hand of God. When afiliction is 
thus sanctified, ‘the heart at once it humbles and exalts.’ 

“Was it philosophy that supported se in your trials? There is an 
hour approaching when philosophy will fail, and all human science will 
desert you. What then will be your substitute? Tell me, Colonel 
Burr, or rather answer it to your own heart, when the pale messenger 
appears, how will you meet himn—‘ undamped by doubts, undarkened by 

espair 

“The enclosed is calculated to excite mingled sensations both of a 
melancholy and pleasing nature. The hand that penned it is now 
among ‘the just made perfect.’ Your mother had given you up by faith. 
Have you ever ratified the vows she made in your behalf? When she 
bade you a long farewell, she commended you to the protection of Him 
who had promised to be a father to the fatherless. 

“ The great Augustine, in his early years, was an infidel in his princi- 
pies, and a libertine in his conduct, which his pious mother deplored 
with bitter weeping. But she was told by her friends that ‘the child of 
so many prayers and tears could not be lost ;’ and it was verified to her 
happy experience, for he afterwards became one of the grand luminaries 
of the church of Christ. This remark has often been applied to you; 
and I trust you will yet have the happiness to find that ‘the prayers of 
the righteous’ have ‘availed much.’ 

“One favour I would ask: when you have done with this, destroy it, 
that it may never meet the eye of any third person. In the presence of 
that God, before whom the inmost recesses of the heart are open, I have 
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written. I consulted him, and him only, respecting the propriety of ad- 

dressing you; and the answer he gave was, freedom in writing, with a 

feeling of the deepest interest impressed upon my heart. . 
“To Col. A. Burr.” pp. 21, 22. 


There is something deeply affecting in this appeal of fervent, 
unostentatious piety. ‘There is something inexpressibly me- 
lancholy in the fear that is forced upon us that it struck no 
responsive chord in the soul of the jaded sensualist to whom it 
was addressed, but was, perhaps, thrust aside into the vile 
repository of his licentious relics. If this letter had a dif- 
ferent, and, for a moment, salutary influence, Mr. Davis does 
great and fearful injustice by neglecting to tell us so. We fear 
that it failed to have the least effect on the proof and bulwark 
of a callous heart. In his comment on Burr’s preservation of 
all his licentious female correspondence, to which we have 
already referred, the biographer sees, or thinks that he sees, an 
analogy to some trait in the character and life of Lord Byron, 
and quotes a passage from the memoirs of the noble poet, to 
account for this disgusting appetite of his hero. Had he looked 
farther over the pages of the same volume he would have found 
an analogy of far more interest and moral beauty to the letter 
of Burr’s unknown female correspondent. ‘The literary reader 
need not be told that we refer to the touching letter written to 
Byron by Mr. Shepherd, enclosing his dying wife’s prayer for 
the poet’s welfare, which is preserved by Mr. Moore. Byron 
felt the appeal deeply, and with more than his ordinary gene- 
rosity acknowledged the feeling in a letter, which, in point 
of beauty of sentiment and diction, is unsurpassed by any 
prose composition in the English language. He concluded his 
answer with these strong expressions of a softened heart, wholly 
inapplicable to him whose career of vice and insensibility we 
have been noticing:—“I can assure you that all the fame 
which ever cheated humanity into higher notions of its own 
importance would never weigh, in my mind, against the pure 
and pious interest which a virtuous being may be pleased to 
take in my welfare. In this point of view, I would not 
exchange the prayer of the deceased for the united glory of 
Homer, Cesar, and Napoleon, could such be accumulated on a 
living head.” 

We must now bring to a close our views of Colonel Burr’s 
life and character, and of Mr. Davis’s book. The interest of 
the subject, and its intimate connection with a large portion of 
our history, have induced us to give them at greater length 
than usual. Of Mr. Davis’s volume we have spoken in the 
tone that it deserves, and in a spirit of perfect good will to him, 
though of just severity to his ill-digested and ill-managed pro- 
duction. He has an inducement to continue his work which 
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will conquer all fear of criticism, in the assurance that all who 
bought his first volume will, for the sake of symmetry, buy the 
second. For such a volume he must still have vast materials 
in the personal reminiscences and correspondence of Colonel 
Burr, which we fervently trust he will use with greater prodi- 
gality and more dexterity than he has exhibited in his first part. 
Deficient, however, as this book is in all the elements of biogra- 
phical merit, it will have done some good by adding even its 
mite of historical truth for future use. Its ultimate fate, when 
the little novelty it contains shall be transferred to more endur- 
ing memorials, we need not trouble ourselves to predict. In 
giving this warning to Mr. Davis, we cannot do better than to 
endorse it with the significant hint, which a much sounder 
critic than ourselves gave to an author two hundred years ago. 
“We have few modern heroes who, like Xenophon and Cesar, 
can write their own commentaries. And the raw memoir 
writings and unformed pieces of modern statesmen will, in 
another age, be of little service to support their memory or 
name; since, already the world begins to sicken with their 
kind. *Tis the learned, the able, and disinterested historian, 
who takes place at last. And when the signal poet or herald 
of fame is once heard, the inferior trumpets sink im silence and 
oblivion.” 


—— 


Since the preceding article went to the press, a careful 
examination of documentary evidence within our reach has 
satisfied us, not only that the panegyric which is bestowed 
on Burr’s military talents is much exaggerated, but that se- 
veral statements of matters of fact made by Mr. Davis are 
strikingly incorrect. One of the latter is too remarkable to be 
passed over without notice. At pages 67, 68, we have a very 
romantic account of an expedition by Burr in the disguise of a 
catholic priest, from the Chaudiére pond to Montgomery, at 
Montreal. This was undertaken by Arnold’s order, and the 
details of his various perils and eseapes are fully set forth, and, 
among other things, the fact of his being detained by accident 
several days at Three Rivers before he reached head quarters. 
“ For three days,” says Mr. Davis, “ he was secreted in a con- 
vent at that place.” Now it appears from the official account 
of the expedition preserved in the collection of the Maine His- 
torical Society, (now before us,) that the army reached the 
Chaudiére pond on or about the first of November. On the 
13th of November Arnold crossed the St. Lawrence and landed 
his troops at Wolfe’s cove, and on the 19th he marched about 
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seven leagues up the river to Point aux Trembles. On the 
thirtieth of November Arnold did send Burr to Montgomery, 
and on the first.of December (but four days intervening) 
Montgomery and his troops arrived... The letter from Arnold 
to Montgomery is as follows :— 


““PomnT aux TremBies, 30th Nov. 1775. 


“ Dear Sir,—This will be handed to you by Mr. Burr, a vo- 
lunteer in the army, and son to the former president of New 
Jersey college. He is a young gentlemen of much life and 
activity, and has acted with great spirit and resolution on our 
fatiguing march. His conduct, I make no doubt, will be a 
sufficient recommendation to your favour. 

“T am, dear sir, 
“Your most obed’t humble servant, 
“ B. ARNOLD. 


“ Brig. Gen. Montgomery.” 


This letter, which will be found at page 386 of the Maine 
Historical Society’s collection, Vol. I., at once entirely discredits 
the whole narrative of Burr’s adventurous exploit. There 
cannot be a word of truth in the whole story. 





Art. VI.—Recherche Anatomique et Physiologique sur la 
structure intime des Animauz et des Végetauz, et sur leur 
motilité. Par Dr. DuTrocHet: a Paris. 


There is an elegance, as well as novelty, in the present 
mode of conducting experiments, which renders the study of 
the more abstruse branches of science peculiarly attractive. 
Whether it be owing to the circumstance that philosophy is 
divested of the jargon which rendered it unintelligible to 
common understandings, we know not; but certain it is, that 
the mystical word, sczence, once approached with such pro- 
found dread and reverence, is now an agreeable plaything for 
a leisure hour—a recreation, rather than a labour of the mind. 

It is to the French Institute that the world is indebted for the 
advances that are making in science. It is to the members of 
that enlightened body that we owe our admission into the halls 
of philosophy, the doors of which were so long scrupulously 


closed against the many. Most especially is it owing to this 
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institution, that natural science has taken so elevated a 
position, and that the physiology of plants has come to be con- 
sidered as the very stepping stone of that branch of scientific 
knowledge. 

There are, to be sure, illustrious names in England ; but for 
the elementary parts of the science under discussion—for the 
investigation of fixed principles—where are there such men as 
Dr. Dutrochet, De Candolle, and others of this class, who have 
written so copiously, so ably, and so intelligibly, on this one 
important branch of philosophy—vegetable physiology ? 

‘The more minute our investigations in the animal kingdom, 
the more conspicuous will our ignorance appear; we shall be 
amazed to think with how much self-complacency we sat down 
content, under such a tissue of absurdities as disfigured the 
study before these men enlightened us. The great part which 
the electric and magnetic fluids take in arranging and propel- 
ling organic matter, is still unknown to us; when the time 
arrives for the full comprehension of the powers and laws of 
these two great principles, much of the beautiful system of 
internal organization will be revealed to us. 

The life of man will not then hang on so slender a thread; 
chance, which more or less comes to the aid of the physician, 
will be succeeded by true knowledge. Man knows that he is 
born to die, but he knows, likewise, that he may aspire to live 
out his term—his threescore years and ten. It is his privilege 
to avert or lessen the evils which tend to shorten his brief 
career; and nothing is so likely to affect this object, as to 
become minutely acquainted with the internal structure of 
organized bodies. 

Experiments on plants are conducted with more ease and 
certainty than on animals, for plants are completely in our 
power on account of their peculiar passiveness and rigidity. 
We have the aid, too, of good glasses and ingenious instru- 
ments ; dissections, therefore, are not attended by those revolt- 
ing, unpleasant feelings—those compunctious visitings—which 
render the study of animal physiology so disgusting, particu- 
larly when called upon to operate on living subjects. 

Let it not be inferred, because the whole mass of inani- 
mate or vegetable life is under the control of man, that power 
is to be exercised over it without any expenditure of those sym- 
pathies which we bestow when animal life is in question—that 
because the vegetable subject is incapable of complaint or 
resistance, we are to be divested of all concern for it. Whether 
plants are injured by casualties or neglect, or are wantonly 
destroyed, they are as much entitled to our regard as when they 
are in full health, and contribute to our wants and our pleasures. 
More refined motives than what result from the mere gratifica- 
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tion of sense should influence us in the cultivation of plants. 
We should take as much pleasure in the health, in the beauty, 
and in the longevity of a plant, as we do in its usefulness. 
When we undertake the care of a tree or a flower, it should be 
our study to protect and relieve it from those evils to which 
they are liable, with motives distinct from gain. 

It is not intended that any mawkish sensibility should be dis- 
played—that we are to weep over a faded lily, or moralize over 
a fallen leaf, or “die of a rose in aromatic pain”—but to feel 
that a positive duty is neglected when plants are allowed to 
suffer evils which attention could alfeviate, or foresight prevent. 
To entitle vegetable life to our regard, we should consider it as 
the work of the same Divine Spirit which created our own. It 
is this expanded thought which has exalted the study of vege- 
table physiology to its present high standing in science. 

‘It is to this enlarged and liberal sentiment that we owe the 
diffusion of knowledge in this generation ; and, as we before 
observed, to none are we so much indebted as to the French 

hilosophers. ‘They are an ingenious, inquisitive, patient, and 
aborious race, beginning at the very germ, and rendering the 
study of each particular branch clear and satisfactory. We 
can follow Dr. Dutrochet and Professor De Candolle, with 
much pleasure and confidence, throughout their physiological 
enquiries, because they lead us step by step from the most 
unpromising beginnings to the broadest and clearest heights, 
and they only leave us to our own resources when all the 
rubbish and difficulties have been removed. 

The fact is, the French are the best pioneers and experi- 
mentalists in the world, and we are absolutely enticed to follow 
them by the easy mode of explanation that they offer. We 
have not, as hitherto, to jump over an appalling gap, or to 
climb up a rugged hill, stumbling as we proceed, before we can 
obtain a starting place for our speculations. They present us 
with a smooth road, imperceptible in its ascent, of which we 
know the termination, having legible milestones for our guides. 
The French philosophers are, besides, as courteous and con- 
siderate when explaining their scientific knowledge as in a ball 
room. Whata Frenchman knows, he is willing to tell all the 
world, and to tell it in the kindest manner. The Germans are 
likewise communicative, but not courteous. An Englishman 
is slow to communicate his discoveries, his first care being to 
appropriate the benefits to himself. 'This selfish propensity 
cannot, however, always be gratified, for his own countrymen 
are as unwilling to admit his claims, as he is to make them 
public. He has to fight his way through a host of ill-natured, 
envious critics, who wear out his time and his patience in the 
contest; and many a nervous and sensitive person has preferred 
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to give up the honour and benefit of an important improve- 
ment in the arts or in science, rather than run the gantlet to 
substantiate his claims as the original inventor. 

It is with pleasure and profit, therefore; that we study a 
French author; and Dr. Dutrochet is conspicuous for simpli- 
city and perspicuity, as well as for his honest and considerate 
attention to the claims of those who have preceded him in his 
particular studies. Never was there any thing more beautifully 
clear and satisfactory than his work entitled Anatomical and 
Physiological Researches—there is nothing equal to it extant. 

The Genevan philosopher, M. de Candolle, is likewise entitled 
to our gratitude, for he has added many new and useful hints. 
It has been the peculiar happiness of these two distinguished 
men, to know that they have infused more spirit into the study, 
and have created a greater eagerness for pursuits of this kind, 
than any other previous writers on vegetable physiology. 
Thousands of minds have been set to work—and in the right 
way, too—they have not only been taught to think for them- 
selves, but have been taught how to set about thinking. 

Vegetable physiology, as treated by these gentlemen, is one 
of the most fascinating and satisfactory studies in the world ; 
and happy must that man account himself, who has leisure and 
abilities to walk out in the fields and orchards, and look at the 
wonders which the learning of these philosophers has laid open 
to him. He who makes this branch of science a study, feels 
himself at once elevated far above ordinary men. He is 
entrusted with the key of knowledge, and he can at any mo- 
ment unlock the door and walk in a world of delights ; inno- 
cent pleasures of which the ignorant can form no conception. 

It is gratifying, likewise, to pursue the same experiments, and 
with the same results, that were so clearly laid down by these 
able and ingenious men; but it is still more gratifying to know 
that our investigations have led to some discoveries that may, 
ultimately, add new light to this branch of science. 

The closest observation, and the clearest view of the subject, 
prove to us that there are two indisputable points of resemblance 
between a plant and an animal—vitality and instinct. These 
two elementary principles are imparted, continued, and extin- 
guished, in the same manner, whether infused in a moving or 
fixed body. In many other particulars, although a similarity 
in the physical structure and capacities can be traced, yet the 
organic material is so very different that there is great danger 
in being deceived. But in the two grand leading points— 
vitality and instinct—the same laws govern both plants and 
animals; vicissitudes of climate, light, shade, moisture, dryness, 
nourishment, care, neglect, produce the same effect on a tree as 
onaman. It is partly to ascertain how the internal organs of 
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each are disposed, and to trace a connection between them, that 
these minute investigations have been made. What a simplicity 
there is in all the works of nature, that, with only a variation 
of the same powers—life, instinct, and matter—build up every 
thing that lives, and moves, and has a being! 

Plants have the instinctive power of motion, and are impelled 
to it by external as well as internal influences. They have 
movements peculiar to themselves, either in the search of food, 
or to protect themselves from injury. ‘This movement is 
effected by elongating the rootlets, and by folding up the leaves. 
Such processes, for ever going on, could only result from an 
irritation or excitement in the system similar to that which 
takes place in the animal economy. ‘The bird, the bee, and 
the new-born child, have no more reason to guide them, when 
they go to the exac tspot for nourishment, than the spongelets of 
a tree have, which drink in by a similar process—suction—— 
the fluid nutriment that the rootlets and slender filaments place 
within their reach. They are the arms or feelers, on the sur- 
face of which the spongelets are placed; and being placed on the 
surfaces of all the ramifications of these extremities, they are 
pres brought into immediate contact with the aliment suited to 
them. 

We are very willing to use the term “ nervimotion,” as intro- 
duced by Dr. Dutrochet, but it appears to us that irritability is 
quite as suitable as the one proposed. By irritability in the 
animal system we do not imply any mental perception of sen- 
sation, but simply a physical capacity to react on the application 
of pressure or deleterious stimulus. If a fly and a chicken be 
suddenly deprived of their head—which part, in the higher 
order of animal life, is the seat of volition—they still remain 
susceptible of the same movements, for a certain length of time, 
to which they were subject when the will could control them. 
The leg of the spider called long-legs will sometimes keep in 
motion, while lying flat, for upwards of a quarter of an hour. 
It imitates the motion of walking exactly as if it was still at- 
tached to the body of the spider, and yet in no insect or animal 
is the ligament and cuticle which connects it with the body so 
frail and delicate—almost a touch will separate the whole leg, 
having three joints, from the body. 

In consequence of the reproductive principle with which 
plants are so strongly endowed, and of the remoteness of the 
extremities from the main radiating point, they are allowed a 
corresponding quantity of the vital principle. They possess it 
in greater proportion, and it is of longer continuance in the 
system, than that which is allowed to animals. There is, like- 
wise, a slower development of this vital energy, which enables 
a plant the longer to resist the changes of climate, and of those 
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casualties to which they are the more subject in consequence 
of being deprived of the powers of speech and locomotion. 
The reproductive capacity, which plants possess in so remark- 
able a degree, eminently proves that they have this superabun- 
dant quantity of the vital principle. 

Each articulation or joint of a plant has the special power 
assigned to it, not only to receive from the roots its own share 
of the crude sap as it rises, but of retaining and apportioning 
. this sap to its own use, so as to sustain the particular twig that 
emanates from this articulation. Of course, when the terminal 
shoot is separated from the joint there is a reservoir of this 
cambium or elaborated juice at the base, which is sufficient to 
sustain the slip until it can strike out roots and support itself. 

There is an important fact corroborative of this, which is 
this—the extremities of the tallest trees exhibit the first appear- 
ance of life when excited by the sun’s rays in the spring; they 
show as much animation and vigour after being exposed to the 
cold of a Siberian winter, as if the general circulation had 
never been checked. Whereas tortoises, and other animals 
which lie torpid during the winter, are obliged to draw their 
limbs within the shell, or curl up their bodies in such a manner 
as to bring the extremities as closely as possible to vital heat. 
Plants, therefore, have a power connected with that of divisi- 
bility, by which heat is generated at the articulated sections, 
and this heat is excited even before the frost is out of the ground 
in the spring. 

Although the organic structure of plants varies so much in 
different species, yet the same phenomena of vitality, instinct, 
and irritability, exist in all. The circulation of sap is so rapid 
in the grape vine, owing to the peculiarity of the interstitial 
medium, that, when wounded, the exhaustion from the copious 
discharge often endangers the life of the plant. The same 
effect is produced in seasons of great drought: the grape vine 
suffers for the want of a constant supply of fluid nutriment; if 
it be withheld the plant slowly loses its energy, the leaves hang 
loosely and without motion, and the unripe flaccid berries wither 
on the vines. Here an analogy can be traced between the ani- 
mal and plant; but our object is chiefly to speak of vegetation, 
and not to draw comparisons. 

The electric fluid will sometimes prostrate the energies of the 

ape vine. We have seen the leaves of a whole vineyard 

ang lifeless after a warm, gentle, July shower, during the 
hottest period of the day. Many of the vines never recovered 
from this syncope, if so it may be called. A warm shower in 
mid-day will sometimes produce the like effect on the sensitive 
plant, but it always revives after the shower is over. 

Every thing that has life is more or less affected by the elec- 
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tric fluid ; that the sensitive plant shows its presence so instan- 
taneously, is owing to the peculiarity of the ligament which 
connects the articulations and the cellular tissues. But the 
same revulsion or collapse takes place in all plants, only in a 
greater or less degree according to the activity of the vital 
principle. . If we wound the bark of a tree, no external motion 
is visible ; this arises from the rigidity of its parts, yet we feel 
assured that some commotion takes place internally at the very 
instant that the injury occurs. The work of repair goes on 
immediately ; for, no sooner is the bark bruised than there is a 
rush of secretive matter to the spot, which covers the wound 
from the air, and in a short time the broken bark is renewed, 
having acquired additional strength by the healing process. 

The external motion of some plants, and the motion that we 
feel assured is going on within others, may as well be called 
irritability as nervimotion. No one refers to mental action for 
the production of that convulsive movement of the spider’s leg, 
nor of the hen when the head has been chopped off. These 
movements are the remains of the same principle which is 
common to plants and animals—vitality. This power, life, 
gradually disappears from the parts when they are separated 
from the head, but neither sensation nor consciousness have any 
share in producing these irregular movements ; they are alto- 
gether involuntary. It is a fact worthy of observation, that 
these convulsive movements will be more violent in a hen that 
has been chased about for some time before her head was cut 
off, than if she had been taken quietly from the roost. 

We perceive, therefore, that on any emergency the vital prin- 
ciple can be accumulated, and that it will remain in the system 
for some time after the controlling power, the will, has been 
separated from it. 'The body of the hen flounders and writhes 
about without any effort of will or design, just as a paper kite 
is dashed about by the winds when the string has been cut 
from the hand which controlled its motions. 

If matter, undergoing fermentation, be placed under ground 
within the reach of the spongelets of an exhausted tree, its 
Me will be restored. It is the gaseous particles which 
infuse new life, and why may we not expect a similar result 
from an introduction of gases into the veins when the system 
is in a state of collapse or exhaustion? Why not hope that it 
may renew life in a body that is debilitated by typhus, or sink- 
ing with a protracted disease. It is reasonable to suppose that 
when a fever is subdued, or has worn itself out, the introduc- 
tion of certain vivifying gases, through a fluid medium, would 
at — give a new tone to the system, and prevent it from 
sinking. 

Thoughts like the above present themselves to the mind while 
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studying the beautiful science of vegetable physiology. It is 
in vain for the closet philosopher to insist that no conclusion 
can be drawn from analogies such as these, or that no analogies 
exist. Our knowledge will eventually amount to this—that 
gases have been selected, by the wisdom of the Almighty, as 
the propelling power which is to circulate all elementary matter. 
When bodies are to be formed, or when injuries are to be re- 
paired, the process is effected through the medium of a fluid. 
All equable and slow depositions of matter have been trans- 
ferred to their resting place by the instrumentality of gases 
aided by a fluid menstruum. But when a rupture or a dis- 
memberment, or any convulsion of nature, is to take place, gases 
are the sole agents ; they then want no fluid medium—they are 
sufficient of themselves to produce all the pains incident to the 
human body, and all the violent phenomena which occur on 
earth. ‘They are as necessary to the existence of a plant as to 
an animal; and it is only when there is an excess, or too small 
a portion of them, that organized systems perish. 

Nerves seem only necessary to a system where sensation is 
to be conveyed, and sensation, or a consciousness of it, appears 
only to belong to animal life. Pliancy and contractibility are 
all that the organs of a plant possess, and all that vegetation 
requires, if we except the power of absorption; and yet that 
power, on reflection, is a mere contractile force. But, in which 
ever way we view the subject, we still find that gases are the 
propelling power. 

The vitality of plants and of the inferior order of animals, 
particularly those which have the power of reproducing a limb, 
or an outer case or skin, continues long after sensation has 
ceased—for we must insist on calling that violent action which 
the headless body of a chicken exhibits, the effect of the vital 
principle. Itis of precisely the same nature as it was when 
it pervaded the whole system, during the time when the animal 
was completely imbued with it, and when the will could control 
the movements of each organ. 

It may be urged that galvanism can produce similar move- 
ments ; but, in the case of the headless chicken, the agency of 
that fluid is not perceptibie, although we grant that the time is 
fast approaching when the propelling power of the galvanic 
and electric fluids will be identified with that which animates 
or renders active the principle of life itself. Of this we are 
certain, that electricity has a powerful effect on vegetation— 
not only blasting and shattering the largest trees, but rupturing 
the sap vessels—thus producing congestion and death. But 
still, even in this, the propelling power, that which transports 
the electric fluid, is gas. 

Although it is needless to enquire into the nature of that 
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principle called life, yet we should certainly endeavour to com- 
prehend what it is that sustains it and gives it facilities when it 
is present in organized life. Both in plants and animals, life is 
sustained by a due attention to the changes of the atmosphere, 
and to the judicious application of nutriment. We should 
recollect, however, that although large masses of food are taken 
into the stomachs of animals, and are applied likewise to the 
roots of plants, yet, while in its crude state, the solid parts are 
not forced into the absorbent vessels as the proper food for organ- 
ized bodies. The stomach to animals is what the stercoraceous 
or compost heap is to plants—a place where food is elaborated. 
We apply this fermented mass to the roots or spongelets of a 
plant; but, separated as the particles are, only such portions of 
it as can be combined with or elevated by gases can ever find 
their way through the minute pores of the spongelets. 

Yet whatever be the quality of the gaseous compound, when 
presented to the pores for absorption, it is to water that they 
are indebted for the equal and healthy admixture of the nutri- 
tive particles. In like manner, the whole system of an animal 
is indebted to a fluid menstruum for the equable diffusion of 
the proper juices which are to sustain life. In this respect the 
analogy is perfect. 

We learn, therefore, that by the agency of gases in a fluid 
medium, nutriment is conveyed from without to the pores of the 
spongelets of a plant,and from within to the ducts of an animal. 
This is for the purpose of enlarging the size, repairing the 
waste and continuing the life of both, for it is by these disunited 
nutritive particles, that the interstices of the germ of every 
organized body are enlarged. Here nature operates alike and 
to the same end ; the only difference of the economy is, that in 
an animal, the labour of preparing the food for the above pur- 

is performed in the centre of the system, whereas, in a 
plant, the food is prepared for it from without, at a distance, 
there being no such viscus in vegetable life as a stomach, 
strictly so called. Yet an elaboration of the ascending particles 
is effected by some means within the plant, for that which is 
admitted in the first instance becomes very different in its na- 
ture and character after it is deposited around the annular 
swellings that lie at the base of each limb or twig. Let us 
understand how this elaboration is effected. 

In a healthy plant each articulated section appropriates to 
itself a sufficient quantity of this nutritive matter, for the pur- 
pose of enlarging and sustaining its own individual parts, 
having no other connection with the rest of the plant than by 
a slight ligament which unites it at the base. It may be said 
that it is united also by the bark ; but this is error, for the bark 
vessels are likewise connected by this slight ligament, the loss 
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of which ligament is of no disadvantage or injury to either 
the twig, the tree, or the tubular action, for the action is confined 
to short limits. 

On a close inspection, it will be seen that at those places of 
deposit, the annular swellings, there is a concentration of this 
vegetable chyle, or elaborated sap, and it is there held in 
reserve during the winter, so that these parts are not dependent 
on the parent stem for their support. The ascending sap in 
the spring excites the vessels to make use of this conserve, and 
to distribute it to the leaf and flower buds which exist on its 
own section. This rise of sap takes place as soon as the air is 
sufficiently heated by the sun’s rays in the spring to excite the 
extremities of each individual terminal shoot to action. : 

With respect to the long agitated question of the circulation 
of sap, taking into consideration the physical organisation of 
both plants and animals—the one rigid and immovable, the 
other flexible and capable of voluntary motion—-we think the 
rise of sap in one continued stream is equivalent to the circula- 
tion in animals. Nor need we wonder at this, and object to 
the term circulation, because it is not like that in animals, for, 
even with them, the process varies as much, and is as diversi- 
fied, as the different orders themselves. In our apprehension, 
there is not only a circulation in plants, but one of a more 
peculiar and simple character than would be inferred from an 
inspection of their organs. It does not alter the fact of positive 
circulation, because it is different in plants. 

The leaves of plants, delicate and transient as they are, per- 
form the office of lungs, or, rather, are the outlets and inlets of 
gaseous matter, and yet no one doubts that they are the respir- 
atory organs, although so different from those of animals. They 
not only supply the system with new matter, but they submit, 
likewise, a portion of that which ascends to their surface to 
the action of atmospheric gases, and other portions of it they 
reject. 

The upper surfaces of leaves, as well as the bark of the tree, 
imbibe through their pores a great deal of the humidity of 
the atmosphere, and allow of the evaporation of ascending sap. 
Knowing this, and that the edges of all leaves throw off the 
fluid and gaseous secretions which have been rejected by the 
circulation, we may with safety infer that some portions of the 
cuticle, even of the spongelets, minute as they are, have likewise 
the power of discarding the residuum of elaborated sap. The 
spongelets—the name given to these absorbents by Dr. Dutrochet, 
and a very appropriate one—have the same office assigned them 
as the leaves. In fact, they should be considered as subterra- 
neous leaves or lungs, and notwithstanding that vores have 
never yet been detected in the bark of a tree, yet if fluids can 
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permeate from without, they may be rejected from within. 
There can be no question of the fact, that the bark absorbs 
moisture, for experiment proves it; the bark of the tree is, for 
all similar purposes, exactly like the skin of an animal, which 
discharges from the pores that portion of the oily and fluid 
secretions, the retention of which would produce fevers. 

That leaves may have the full benefit of light, heat, and 
moisture, the upper surfaces assume, as nearly as possible, a 
horizontal position, or else hang obliquely to receive the slant- 
ing rays. Not,as has been conjectured, in consequence of their 
green colour, but because the pores of the leaf, being vertical, 
or nearly so, they are the better enabled to submit ascending 
matter to the action of atmospheric gases. The green colour, 
common to all leaves, and generally to the bark of all stems, is 
produced by some chemical change which takes place in the 
secretions that lie in the cellular tissues of the bark, leaf, and 
bud. 'This secretive matter is at first of a pale yellow colour, 
which, in fact, is the colour of the leaf when it first protrudes 
from the bud in the spring. It is the colour, too, of all plants 
when they first emerge from the ground, changing to green 
when the cuticle of the leaf and bark are sufficiently prepared 
to admit the action of heat and light. It is well known that 
when plants are reared in darkness the fluids are white, 
which is likewise the colour of fibrils and tender rootlets, the 
colouring matter of fluids being uniformly white at the roots. 
Light, therefore, excepting in a solitary case or two, is neces- 
sary to the production of the green colour; light, heat, and 
moisture, to the continuation of it in the leaves; and light and 
moisture to the continuance of it in the bark. 

The sap, in the first place, acquires a yellow tinge while pass- 
ng up, which arises from its coming within the power of atmo- 
spheric gases. It is a fact well known, that if the bark of a tree 
be lifted up it will be seen that the sap, almost colourless at first, 
changes immediately to a deep orange tint, the particles of the 
atmosphere producing this change. The secretions, therefore, 
when they reach the cellular tissues of each leaf and bud, must 
receive a blue colouring matter from without, and the union of 
the blue and yellow produces green. 

M. de Candolie observes that the oxygen of carbonic air is 
exhaled by the leaves, and that carbon is deposited there, which 
deposition produces the green colour. What evidence have we 
that carbon will change the yellow colouring matter to green ? 
In putrefactive processes the green colour is destroyed by the 
presence of finely pulverized charcoal. We cannot suppose 
that the powers of an agent are so unlimited as to make a fixed 
principle, like carbon, add a blue colouring matter to one sub- 
stance and abstract it from another, particularly as it forms so 
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conspicuous a part in the building up of organic bodies. It 
may, and no doubt is, present in the cellular tissues, for the 
same purpose that it is present elsewhere—as a counteracting 
power to the one which causes decomposition, or acetous fer- 
mentation. It is urged that the green part of wood, when 
burnt, exhibits a greater proportion of carbon than either the 
albumen or woody fibre. This is owing to the abundance of 
mucilage and gluten which that part contains, and not to the 
mere colouring matter. 'The quantity of carbon extracted from 
the burnt green wood might, with greater propriety, be suspected 
of having formed the principal part of the organic structure ; for 
if it was so plainly recognized, there was more than enough to 
unite with the yellow fluid, as a quantity scarcely perceptible 
would be sufficient for the purpose. In our opinion, the matter 
which forms the blue tint is yet unknown to us. 

A very curious phenomenon has recently come within our 
own knowledge, which will throw some light on the subject. We 
discovered that snow which fell on tanner’s spent bark, when the 
ground underneath was not frozen, became immediately tinged 
with a beautiful green colour. This green snow lay in patches 
on a tan walk, and on closely investigating this singular cir- 
cumstance, we observed that those parts alone of the snow 
were coloured which lay on pieces of bark that were covered 
with a dingy, yellow dust. In sprinkling dust of this kind on 
a board, and covering it with a slice of newly fallen snow, the 
colouring matter of the dust rose slowly through the pores of 
the snow, and tinged it throughout with a beautiful, bright 
green colour. Both the snow and the dust were perfectly dry 
at the time. This phenomenon did not appear when the dust 
was laid on ice, or on frozen ground, and then covered with 
snow. 

If carbon alone were the cause of the green colour, or of the 
change in the yellow sap, then this green tint would remain 
fixed, as it were, even when the vitality of the plant had ceased. 
The very character of carbon consists in its preserving its 
identity ; that is, the perceptible part of carbon remains fixed, 
and it is only in its perceptible state, as a substance, that we 
can ever know it. But this is not the character of the matter 
which produces the green tint in leaves, for let the blue tint 
come from either a mineral or vegetable pigment, for both can 
furnish it, its evanescent nature is the same. Be it what it 
may, light and a slight degree of heat seem necessary to its 
development. And, as regards its formation in snow, the 
blue tint must exist in the interstices of snow ; and we recollect 
seeing a remark in corroboration of this, “that snow, when 
presented to certain rays of light, had a bluish cast throughout.” 
A writer, whose name is not now recollected, attributes the 
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generation of the green tint to the monas or other infusory 
animalcules ; but this is a gratuitous supposition, and, were it 
correct, we should still be in the dark respecting the nature of 
the essence which produced the blwe tint in the monas. There 
is no doubt that animalcules exist in the pores of the cuticle of 
the leaf, as well as in the interstices of snow and ice, but with 
the aid of excellent glasses we never could discover in them 
the least approach to the blue tint. 

Although that portion of light which remains perceptible in 
snow, in conjunction with the heat which all bodies contain 
when above the freezing point, be sufficient to produce a 
union between the blue tint of the snow and the yellow tint of 
the bark, yet a great quantity of solar light is necessary to the 
continuance of the blue principle in the green colour of leaves. 
A few days of cloudy weather, as has been observed by Profes- 
sor Eaton and others, will not only prevent any new union of 
the blue and yellow tints, but will cause the greater part of the 
blue tint already formed to disappear from the foliage. As soon 
as the sun breaks out in full splendour, the pale, sickly colour 
of the leaves becomes a vivid green again. Can it be proved 
that there is a deficiency of carbon in the atmosphere, either at 
night or in cloudy weather. 

n the autumn, as soon as the atmosphere is deprived of 
heat, the circulation of plants becomes languid, the fibres con- 
tract, the vessels collapse, there is no action in the cellular 
tissues, the blue tint is decomposed, and disappears from the 
leaves. Nothing remains but the yellow colour of the sap, 
which, being detained in the leaf, undergoes all the changes, 
from the deepest yellow to orange and red—just such ch 
as the sap itself undergoes, when brought immediately in 
contact with the air. This change is not only seen in bruised 
bark, but in the juices of all fruits, most conspicuous in the 
common bough or — harvest apple. ‘The green tint, how- 
ever, never leaves the bark of plants, for, as has been observed, 
there is always a little circulation in plants, even in the coldest 
winters. Nor does this green tint ever disappear from the 
leaves of the family of resinous plants; which latter fact is a 
good hint to chemists in the fixing or setting of colours. 

The green tint appears to be only necessary to the surface of 
the leaves and bark, its use being to mitigate the intensity of the 
rays of light, which otherwise would too suddenly decompose 
the fluids contained in the cellular tissues. These fluids are 
propelled to the surface for the purpose of evaporation, and 
for Sonera some change. The green tint continues down 
the back of a living plant until it reaches the point whence the 
roots emanate; here solar influence ceases—or rather the action 
of light ceases. The green colour not only disappears, but 
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the roots have not their sap tinged with the yellow colouring 
matter. 

Roots, when exposed to the light for a length of time, have 
their bark sometimes tinged with green, but it is not in conse- 
quence of the absence of colour, as some suppose, that roots 
descend or gravitate, or that trunks and branches ascend, in 
virtue of possessing that colour. It might as well be urged, 
that a parrot extends and elevates its wings in virtue of the 
green feathers, and that the feet gravitate or cling to the perch 
in consequence of being deprived of them. 

From the radiating points of a plant proceed differently con- 
structed organs—one set performing the office of feet and 
mouths, and perhaps lungs, and the other acting as arms and 
lungs, and perhaps mouths likewise. The construction of the 
cuticle of the leaves is so different from that of the spongelets 
at the roots, that it will be seen at once that the spongelets are 
not destined to excite or produce the green colouring matter— 
and they have not this power for the simple reason that the 
green tint is not essential to the necessities of the roots. 

In sickly plants, where there is a want of vigour, the cuticu- 
lar action is feeble, and the leaves, even with the aid of light 
and heat, are unable to generate the green colour. If restora- 
tives are not administered—such as shade and moisture—the 
plant must die. The cuticle of the leaf is as tender and 
delicate as the retina of the eye, which cannot, any more than 
the cuticle of the leaf, bear the strong glare and heat of the sun. 
When the eye is diseased we protect it from the light by a 
shading of green. The disease in peach trees, throughout 
the United States, called the yellows, is nothing more than a 
disease of the cuticle. If there is a want of healthy action in 
the pores of the leaf, the tree declines in health, and is not able 
to resist the cold of winter, the leaves put owt in the spring, 
sickly and pale, and the fruit drops off prematurely ripe ; such — 
a tree scarcely survives the next winter. We have frequently 
restored trees in which the yellow had just made its appearance, 
by removing them to damp, shady places, and we have seen 
whole orchards of peach trees, thus diseased, recover their 
green colour, in the course of a wet summer. 

The mere length of the body or trunk of a tree, is of no 
particular advantage to it ; on the contrary, tall trees, with long 
limbs, are very apt to be injured by wind and lightning. It is 
well known that trees which have no stems or trunks, but with 
limbs springing immediately from the ground or radiating 
point, are rich in fruit and foliage. 

After bestowing great pains in the investigation, we are of 
opinion that the Tor commonly called sap vessels, as soon as 
they have sufficiently elaborated the sap, which they abstract 
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JSrom the interstices, deposit this secretive matter to the parts 
immediately in the area of the same circumference with them 
selves. ‘There rests no doubt on our minds that the nutritive 
fluids enter the spongelets, pass up through the interstices, and 
are absorbed by the ducts exactly as is the case in that part of 
the circulatory process of animals. Every thing in the econo- 
my of the plant proves that the absorbent vessels deposit the 
elaborated sap in a lateral direction. 

1. Ifall the leaves and leaf buds be stripped from any section 
or twig of a tree having fruit buds on it, the fruit on that section 
never grows, although those above and below it grow. 

2. If a hole, about two inches square, be cutin the trunk or 
limb of a tree, the secretive vessels will furnish matter for a 
renewal of the abstracted part—but the healing process will 
proceed from the sides of the wound, and not from the top or 
bottom. ‘The granulations which are seen above and below 
the wound, on close inspection, will be found to have proceeded 
Srom the sides. The hole, when entirely covered with new 
bark, shows the true manner in which the healing proceeded, 
es the middle of the closed wound has a cicatrice of an oblong 

orm. 7 

3. If a square or round piece of bark, of about ¢wo inches 
diameter be cut from a tree, and a piece of bark from another 
part of the tree is made to fit in the hole very exactly,—the 
a will unite at the sides first. .The top and bottom cut 
will only adhere by a glutinous ligament, which in time will be 
displaced by granulations proceeding from the side edges. In 
most experiments, however, when the piece set in is of two 
inches diameter—the edges of the top cut never unite. 

A. If a limb be cut off closely to the trunk or limb of a tree—— 
so closely to the bark as that no ring or swelling is left attached 
to the trunk or limb--the wound will heal from the side edges 
first, and from these side edges granulations will be pushed out, 
which will in time cover the whole of the wounded parts, leav- 
ing an oblong cicatrice, with an indentation in the centre. 

5. If part of the base of the limb or twig—the ring or swelling 
from which all limbs and branches grow—be left attached to 
the trunk, the healing process goes on rapidly; and from the 
edge of the whole circumference, leaving the cicatrice round, 
with a round indentation in the centre. 

6. If a limb be cut between the joints, the wound never heals. 
The edges of the bark, where separated, shrivel, and all that 
part above the swelling or ring, of which we spoke, decays and 
becomes a naked stump. 

Therefore, the trunk, and all the spaces or intervals between 
the joints or articulations, are mere shafts or supporters ; and it 
matters not whether they be one inch or twenty feet, as it 
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respects the quantity of nutritive matter they convey. ‘The 
sole use of trunks and limbs is to allow of the upward ascent of 
crude sap, which sap is conducted through the interstices. 
The spiral, clostral, and other ducts, being the true absorb- 
ents and elaborating vessels, the mere length of the trunk or 
shaft adds nothing to the goodness of the fruit, or beauty to the 
foliage. But at the same time that the whole tree has to be 
supported by the nutriment thus raised, yet a certain portion of 
it is necessary to the enlargement and repair of these trunks 
and limbs; consequently, the additional sap, which a high 
trunk raises up, would be necessary to sustain the mere increase 
of this trunk. 

The vessels, and the porous interstices, which surround each 
joint, are quite sufficient for the purpose of nourishing the dif- 
ferent organs which lie in embryo at the base of every limb or 
twig where the joints are. It is in these annular swellings that 
a concentration of nutriment exists, the sap being detained 
rather longer at this spot. 

From these incontrovertible facts, we must draw the conclu- 
sion that the crude sap rises through the interstices, and not 
through any of the vessels or elongated ducts, whether spiral 
or otherwise. ‘That this crude sap rises to the extreme points 
of the terminal shoots, and those parts, if not wanted for the 
uses of the plant, disappear from the leaves and bark. The 
elaborated sap, or cambium, or whatever it may be called, does 
not rise at all, but is given out, laterally, as the sap rises, by 
the vertical ducts, to those parts on a level with each section of 
these ducts. The elaborated sap of each vesicular division 
never rises with that which is ascending in the capillary pores. 

The elaborative or digestive process, in certain stages, is 
carried on nearly in the same manner as in animals ; the differ- 
ent tubular vessels absorb such portions of the fluid mass which 
is ascending, as is requisite for the economy of the section that 
lies on a level with these vessels. Instead, therefore, of a con- 
tinued stroke from the top to the bottom of the plant and then 
back again, as in the circulation of the blood, the elaborated 
mass moves only in its own little sphere. In fact, as Dr. 
Dutrochet has satisfactorily shown, the fluids must necessarily 
be confined to a small space, as the absorbents are interrupted 
at short intervals, and being hermetically closed, as it were, there 
could be no continued flow or circulation of this digested ‘sap. 

To corroborate this opinion of the lateral direction of the 
proper juices, and the limited action of the vessels which absorb 
it, we have only to examine the bark of large trees. ‘There is 
an interlacing, at intervals, of some of these absorbent vessels ; 
they are ranged at right angles with those that are placed ver- 
tically, and are very distinct in the bark of the cherry tree. 
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We observed that the healing process goes on more rapidly 
when part of the swelling is left attached to the trunk of the 
tree, after the limb has been sawed off. This swelling or ring, 
left around the edge of the wound, contains a quantity of nutri- 
tive matter, which is given out at every point of the circum- 
ference, so that the wound can be healed at once. Whereas, if 
all this swelling, or, as it may be called, this reservoir of secre- 
tive matter, were cut off with the limb, the wounded part would 
not be so soon healed. The depositions from the absorbent 
vessels would be scanty, and be given out slowly, proceeding, as 
before mentioned, in a horizontal direction only, and of such a 
nature as only to repair the bark. There is one great advan- 
tage, however, in cutting the base or swelling entirely off with 
the limb, as no new limbs, or twigs, or weak sprouts, will shoot 
out from the edges of the wound, which would certainly be the 
oes if the ring were left, for it is here that the embryo organs 

ie. 

The roots of trees and plants are more dependent on the 
upper radiating point for their extension and duration than the 
branches are on the roots. The terminal shoot can exist sepa- 
rately from the tree, whereas no artifice can cause that part of 
the extremity of a root that is separated to grow. ‘This inability 
in the roots, when cut off from the radiating point, is in conse- 
quence of being separated from the conducting medium. 'They 
are not dependent on the upper part for nutriment from the re- 
turning vessels, because their own ducts furnish them with all 
that is requisite—giving out the elaborated sap in a similar 
manner to that of the trunk and branches ; but when the trunk 
is cut off, capillary action ceases, and, consequently, the sponge- 
lets absorb no more crude sap. 

A gardener knows that at certain periods of the year, from 
good cuttings, he can obtain healthy plants. He knows that 
cuttings from the grape vine will form new roots, and push out 
new branches. His experience has taught him. He is content 
to know nothing more than that the part below—if cut closely 
to a joint—heals over, and that roots appear at the places where 
branches would be, if the cuttings had remained on the vine. 
He imagines that the leaf buds, themselves, are transformed 
into roots as soon as the sun and air are withheld. ‘This is not 
the case ; the bud of a cutting, or a layer, when planted, will 
push up and become a plant itself, if it is not planted too de 
below the germinating point; but if it be planted below this 
point, then it perishes, whilst roots will protrude from the very 
same joint. Being aware of this, we perceive the propriety of 
breaking off the leaf buds of all cuttings, excepting three or four 
at the top, which are to serve as conductors, or as radiating 
points. 
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Being assured, therefore, that the ring, “ bourrelet,” or swell- 
ing, which surrounds all the joints of a plant, contains the germ 
of all the organs—roots as well as of branches in an incipient 
state—and that secretive matter is held in reserve at these places 
of depot, we can easily infer that the lower part of a cutting 
should be separated close to the joint. This facilitates the 
growth of the roots, as much time is wasted in efforts to slough 
off the useless piece of wood below the joint, for until that has 
disappeared, the roots will shoot out thin and week. 

But, although the secretive matter lies as a conserve in this 
annular swelling, and it is here, also, that the organs are 
developed, yet it must not be forgotten that the capacity to form 
new organs does not exist in this conserve. ‘They originate in 
the germ of the tree, or plant, and belong to the constitution of 
vegetable organization. ‘The secretions are to fill up the 
incipient outline as fast as it enlarges, and to repair what has 
been injured. 

The roots of plants do not always depend on the nutriment 
which is obtained from soils that lie within atmospheric influ- 
ence; hardy trees can exist independently—that is, the roots 
can grow and extend in every direction without the aid of those 

which emanate from solar heat and light. Many trees 
ave attained an immense size, in perfect health and fruitful- 
ness, the roots of which were covered with a stone flagging, as 
is seen in our large cities. The roots of many trees run under 
walls and foundations of houses, precluding the possibility of 
external influence. The roots of the grape vine get out of the 
reach of gases which are generated by the heated atmosphere. 
When roots are formed near the surface, they are cut off by 
judicious eners, being considered as injurious to the plant. 

When the substratum is particularly favourable to the growth 
of roots, the ducts are enlarged, and more secretive nutriment 
is retained than is requisite; for that portion of cambium 
which the ducts absorb does not rise to assist in the enlarge- 
ment of the branches and fruit, but goes to increase the size of 
all those parts adjacent to each link of the vesicular division. 
In consequence of the great absorption, at the roots, of the 
heavier particles which the ascending sap contains, the crude 
fluid can rise with greater ease, and, accordingly, there is a 
great growth of trunk and branches. When this is the case, a 
tree does not bear fruit so soon as if the limbs grew less rapidly. 
A practical orchardist, without going into the philosophy of the 
thing, cuts out a great deal of the superabundant wood, par- 
ticularly those tall, upright limbs, called water sprouts, or 
gluttons, for they rarely, if ever, bear fruit. 

Although trees and tough woody plants do well, at times, 
when the roots are entirely excluded from solar influence, yet a 
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tree must be far advanced in years and strength before it can 
thrive in a close sod. Independently of the absorption of 
moisture, of which even stones and the foundations of houses 
do not deprive the roots, the grasses and grains abstract all the 
vivifying gases. ‘These s, more or less present in all soils, 
leave the tardy operation which attends the process of circula- 
tion in large bodies, and fly to that which is more rapid, such 
as is in grains and grasses. Capillary action being rapid in 
annual plants, the gases, charged with elementary “matter, are 
elevated with more ease through their interstices. It is evident 
that gases are endowed with a principle which compels them to 
attain a certain height in space as quickly as possible; this they 
effect by flying to the easiest point of exit. An uncultivated, 
barren soil is not suitable to the extrication of gases, because 
they cannot elevate themselves speedily from a dry surface ; 
they move with greater ease, and to a more definite purpose, 
through a fluid or moist medium. 

Wherever decomposition is going on, by combustion, fer- 
mentation, or chemical disintegration, the consequent motion 
produces a current in the immediate vicinity. Around every 
mass which is undergoing decomposition, there is a current of 
this kind. Manures are placed around the roots of trees, be- 
cause experience has taught us that they grow the better for 
being thus manured. Very few apprehend that a new power is 
generated by this process, nor is the knowledge ever connected 
with the rise of sap, yet it is in part owing to this current that 
the sap rises at all. The spongelets are admirably adapted to 
receive the gaseous particles which follow the course of these 


light currents ; they are flaccid and almost invisible, when de- 


prived of moisture, but become turgid and elastic, when filled 
with the gaseous fluid. 

Three things, therefore, are necessary to a proper determina- 
tion of crude sap to the pores of the spongelets. 

1. A gentle and equable current, such as always exists 
wherever matter is undergoing decomposition ; the current being 
capable of conveying the gases which are charged with the 
elementary matter that is disengaged from the decomposed mass. 

2. A fluid medium, without which would be not only 
useless, but positively injurious. ater is necessary to the 
easy movements of ; and it is only through this men- 
struum that their power is available for the purposes of vegeta- 
tion. , 

3. A tubular, or porous medium, such as the secretory ducts 
of plants and animals, sponges, sugar, linen, and soils. It is to 
the interstices, and not to the ¢wbular vessels of a plant, that the 
gases convey the elementary particles which are extricated from 
manures. ‘l‘he spongelets themselves, as their name implies, are 
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mere porous organs—the inlets to the whole of the porous 
organization of the plant. 'They show, at once, the true 
course of the sap, being a continuation of the interstices. 

‘There is one fact, materially connected with the rise of sap, 
entirely overlooked, even by the French physiologists—it is, 
that if a small piece of bark be cut from a growing, healthy 
tree, and a piece taken from another tree of the same kind is 
fitted in the wound, the side edges will unite by what is called, 
in surgery, healing by the first intention. In a similar manner 
the foreign bud adheres, when inserted wnder the bark in the 
budding. process. Now, it must be granted that in both 
instances there is a complete separation of all the spiral, clos- 
tral, and other vessels, yet the sap rises, the parts unite, and the 
bud grows. As it respects the bud, there is no attempt to join 
the side edges of the bark in the process of inoculating; it is 
enough that the inner surface of the bud adheres by a glutinous 
ligament, for the vessels in no instance ever come in contact 
with the vessels of the bark in which the bud is inserted. The 
crude sap, which is constantly rising, finds no difficulty in 
elevating itself through the porous interstices of the little bud. 

When a bud is to be transferred to a tree, great care is taken 
not to remove the little pellicle which adheres to the under part 
of the base of the bud. J is in this little reservoir that the 
embryo organs of the bud are held for use, and, being a spongy 
integument, it is admirably fitted to receive the crude sap. Of 
what use to the bud are the spiral and clostral vessels of the 
bark, under which it is pushed? There is no connection 
whatever between the edges of the bark of the bud and the 
bark of the tree ; if the sap rose through tubular ducts, the bud 
could receive none of it, for there is no connecting link. If it 
be said that the sap rises through the tubular vessels of the bark 
of the bud, notwithstanding it is not joined to the edges of the 
bark of the tree, then why is it that the bud perishes, if the 
porous pellicle underneath is removed? for the tubular organs 
still remain in the bark. 

But the sap—the crude sap, fresh from the spongelets—does 
not rise through tubular ducts, either in the cited instance of 
the inserted piece of bark, or the bud. This crude sap could 
no more ascend through the mutilated tubes than the blood of 
animals could ascend through a vein or artery that had been 
separated. The art of man could not unite a divided artery, 
and nature never does it for him, neither can the closest union 
of edges connect the divided tubes of a plant. Ifa young plant 
can be sustained, and its organic structure developed, by the 
action of sap through the interstitial medium of pith, it can be 
readily allowed that a porous medium, nearer the organs, is as 
sufficient to the rise of sap as the pith was. It will ere long be 
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satisfactorily proved, that the tubular vessels of both plants and 
animals are mere absorbents and propellants, whilst the inter- 
stices of both flesh and bark convey the chyle or crude sap to 
the external surface of these tubes, and likewise retain that por- 
tiun of it which is rejected by the main tubes. 

There is this difference between the tubular system of animals 
and plants. In the former, having but one spongelet, called the 
lungs, both for the admission and expulsion of the gases, neces- 
sary to the tubular action, the whole circulation is effected by 
two impulses—the filling and emptying of the lungs. The 
reason of this is obvious; in this case there is but one indivi- 
dual system to be nourished by the process. In plants, each 
bud is an individual ; and each bud, therefore, receives its own 
sustenance from its own vascular action: the circulation of 
elaborated sap is effected by that section of tubes which lies in 
the vicinity of the bud to be nourished, whilst the crude sap, 
admitted by the many spongelets, at the roots, rises through a 
porous ium, unconnected, but by a glutinous ligament, and 
dispenses the elementary particles to the whole range of tubes. 

But, although sere renee of the crude sap which the main 
tubes reject, is retained by the porous medium which elevated 
it, yet it is retained only till it can be absorbed by other vessels 
which convey these rejected, unnecessary particles to the cuticle 
of the leaves and bark. ‘The whole system—the support of 
vitality—is strictly analogous to that of animals; the same 
beautiful system of absorption and rejection by differently con- 
structed organs. 

Gases are so evanescent and intractable, that they could not 
be directed to any fixed point, were it not that they are capable 
of being transmitted through tubes, porous substances, and the 
interstices of a fluid. Water is a medium for the transmission 
of gases, used by nature and art. ‘The gases, charged with 
nutritive and other matter, move with ease through all fluids; at 
the same time, water, when thus impelled by gases, is not avail- 
able to us unless its motion can be controlled. It must itself 
have a conductor through which tt can traverse. 'The particles 
of a fluid cannot be sustained or held together, unless in indivi- 
dual drops; nor can a fluid be elevated in an upright column, 
without it has a tremendous gaseous power to propel it. If 
gases, by a fixed law, are compelled to expand and reach the 
woe point in as short a time as possible, all matter must be 
subordinate to their action. In consequence of this, fluids are 


obliged to present as wide a surface as their globules will allow, 
that gases may elevate themselves, and the particles with which 
they are charged, with greater ease. 

Unless, therefore, water is conveyed through tubes or a 
porous medium, we cannot avail ourselves of its power; con- 
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sequently, the united energies of gases and fluids are best 
obtained when their motions are directed through tubes and 
porous bodies. It is in this way that all the great work of 
nature is effected ; but how many centuries it was before man 
could comprehend it. 

It is capillary attraction,—as it is miscalled,—which elevates 
a fluid through sponges, sugar, soils, pith, and all porous sub- 
stances, and it is in proportion as the particles of water are 
connected that they are capable of elevating themselves. There 
is a peculiar principle in water which we do not recollect ever 
to have seen noticed, as applied to the rise of fluids in capillary 
tubes. This principle admits of an easier flow of water when 
its particles are connected. <A greater quantity will flow from 
an upper to a lower reservoir, in a given time, when the tube 
through which it runs extends, uninterruptedly, from the bottom 
of upper reservoir, to the water in the lower one, than if 
the tube did not reach the water. Water, likewise, will not 
flow from the narrow mouth of a large phial when it is turned 
upside down, unless in single drops at certain intervals of time, 
but if a piece of wet rag, thread, or other wet porous substance, 
comes in contact with the drop which hangs suspended from 
the mouth of the phial, the water will run out immediately in a 
connected stream. Even a piece of wet sponge or rag, of size 
sufficient to fill the neck of the phial, will enable the water from 
the inverted phial to flow out readily. 

Whilst the leaves, buds, and roots—or even the leaves alone 
for a time—are attached to a plant, fluids will rise to the ex- 
tremities. But when these conducting media are separated 
from the tree, capillary action is discontinued. As long as there 
is vitality in the trunk of a tree, the sap will ascend, but if there 
be no outlet for the sap thus raised, there is an end of all vascu- 
lar action. 

If we break off the stem of a dead plant, or a capillary tube, 
below the point whence water rises by what is called capillary 
attraction, the water does not overflow,—and why? Because 
there is no longer a conducting medium. But, as in the case of 
the inverted phial, if a wet thread be laid on the broken tube, so 
that it touches the water in the bore of the tube, the water will 
elevate itself by means of its own particles in the wet thread. 
If a single filament of flax, or any fine thread, is introduced 
through one of these tubes, the water from the basin, which 
was only elevated one inch above the level, will rise to the very 
top of the tube, even if it is twelve inches in height. 

This phenomenon cannot be explained on the principle of 
capillary attraction as taught in the schools; for let the bore of 
the tube be of what size it may, whether only capable of admit- 
ting a fine hair, or of a foot diameter, the effect is the same,— 
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water will rise if it have a porous or other conducting medium. 
It is well known that if a napkin be suspended over a basin of 
water, so that the lower part of it is kept wet, the water will 
soon rise to the top of the napkin, but it will rise in the inter- 
stices of the napkin much sooner if it is dipped in water and then 
wrung out, before it is suspended over the basin. A napkin 
thrown over the side of a basin, one end touching the water, 
will act like a syphon, and in a short time will empty the basin. 
At some future time we may enter more at large on the subject 
of what is called capillary attraction, and endeavour to account 
for the limited action of a fluid in capiliary tubes, and the un- 
limited ascent of a fluid in the interstices of porous bodies. Our 
present object is to speak of the manner in which we apprehend 
sap may rise to the extremities of a plant. 

Neither the roots nor the leaves of a plant can exist independ- 
ently of the branches and trunk; but the twigs or tefminal 
shoots, can live when separated from the tree. 'The conserve, 
or concentrated cambium, which is deposited at the articula- 
tions, serves the cutting as a pabulum for its nourishment, until 
leaves and roots are formed. Nature is provident and careful 
of all organised matter, and leaves but little to chance; where 
reason does not direct, she substitutes instinct, and where 
instinct is limited, she takes the matter more immediately 
in her own hands. In a cutting, the means of life are amply 
afforded until the roots are formed; and when a swarm of bees 
leave the parent hive to form another colony, they, by some 
instinctive regulation, carry with them honey and farina suffi- 
cient to sustain themselves until their cells are made. 

The rapidity with which the sap circulates, in some plants, 
would very soon destroy vegetable life, were it not that a kind 
Providence, in all cases, has allowed them a respite from this 
powerful excitement. ‘This is accomplished by withdrawing 
the exciting cause for a stated time. In the American climate, 
particularly, the life of a plant would be short, but for the length 
of its repose in winter ; and in all climates either night or winter 
comes to its relief. 

This rest, or sleep, so perceptible in many plants, is supposed 
by some philosophers to be occasioned by the loss they sustain 
of part of the vivifying gases. They imagine that light dis- 
perses this That cannot, however, be called a loss, which 
renews and refreshes instead of exhausts; yet it is no doubt 
owing to the action of gases that leaves and flowers expand or 
open in the morning. ‘The relief that a plant obtains by this 
repose, arises from the slowness of circulation ; when the ex- 
citing cause,—solar light and heat,—is withdrawn, the fluids 
tise slowly and are retained longer in the interstices. If the 
leaves perspired at night, as copiously as they do by day, the 
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circulation would be just as rapid as in the day ;—far more water 
flows over an inclined plane at night, when evaporation ceases, 
than when the surface is exposed to the heated rays of the sun. 
The fluidity thus restored at night, enables the plant to meet a 
renewed excitement during the succeeding day; animals require 
repose likewise, for in addition to the same excitement which 
brings on indirect debility in the plant, such as is caused by 
atmospheric pressure and internal gaseous repulsion, they are 
enervated by the fatigue of labour and of recreation, such as 
their wants and their pleasures require. 

In those climates where leaves drop off early in November, a 
slight circulation is still perceptible ; the surface of the bark, as 
may be known by the presence of the green tint, is sufficiently 
stimulated by light and by the vital principle, so that if a tree 
does not actually grow, the organs do not collapse. A great 
quantity of crude sap remains in the interstices ; were it not for 
this circumstance, severe frosts could notburst the trees asunder ; 
this very fact proves that a slow circulation is going on during 
the winter, for if gases did not find an outlet in winter, capillary 
action would cease, and fluids would be compelled to gravitate : 
none would remain in the tree. 

It is to the appearance of these gaseous movements, that a 
new theory has been formed in France, and a regular pulsation 
attributed to the rise of sap. But there is nothing regular in 
the movements of those gaseous particles which depend on the 
impulse they receive on entering the spongelets, for according 
to the quantity of fermentation going on near the extremities, 
will the force of the gaseous particles be. 

Gases, charged with the fluid and minute particles of ele- 
mentary matter for the use of the plant; or, in more appropriate 
terms, gases that are forcing up this matter,—for the whole is 
a compulsatory and not an attractive effort—do not move in 
a continued stream, but interruptedly and in distinct separate 
globules of irregular size. Let any force whatever be applied 
to extricate gas from a solid or fluid mass—withdraw it by suc- 
tion, or force it out by pressure, quickly or slowly, the globules 
will be of different diameters, scarcely two being of the same 
size. 

In objection to this, it may be urged that the matter thus 
extricated cannot be deemed gas—that it is nothing more than 
a thin distension of the globules of water which we see, and 
that the gas, or rather the particles of gas, are never visible,— 
that the principle itself can never be known to us but by the 
motion it produces amongst disjointed or solid masses of matter. 
All this is true, but it should be recollected that the effect of a 
first principle is all by which it can be judged. We cannot see 
the principle of decay nor the principle of life, yet we speak of 
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life and death merely from being familiar with the effects of these 
two great first principles ; so in like manner we speak of gases, 
from a conviction that the power exists within the bubble of 
water. If through the interstices of a fermenting mass the 
extricated air is traversing, and it encounters no obstacle, the 
fluid particles which surround it are distended, and the diameter 
of the globule, thus formed, is in proportion to the quantity of 
air that forces itself in this globule, and the energy of the gas is 
in proportion to the quantity of elementary matter with which 
the globule of water is charged. 

Let any one examine the fluids of his own mouth; he will 
perceive that the pores of the salival glands are filled with air 
bubbles of different diameters, and he will find that all the 
secretions are mere congeries of fluid bubbles of a larger or 
smaller size, the veins and arteries being likewise filled with 
these gaseous secretions. Tat il 
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As it respects the rise of fluids in-veg at when it is 
freely acknowledged that one of theele matter compels 
gases to extricate themselves from Testrai lows, that as 


soon as the pressure of the first air bubble is removed the next 
will rise to fill the vacuum. Gases, whether free from element- 
ary matter, or charged with it, effect the purposes of organized 
life by moving through tubes and pores. ‘They overcome the 
gravitating propensity of other bodies and force them in the 
same direction with themselves, and when it is considered that 
fluids are subject to their power, the ascent of water in capillary 
ducts and pores can be accounted for on the soundest principles 
of philosophy,—water is compelled to follow the pressure of 
, when the latter is in quantity sufficient to overcome the 
ownward propensity common to all fluids, and it is in this 
universal solyent—water—that all matter is elaborated, whether 
it is to build up or to destroy, whether it be to aid the principle 
of life or of death. 

Every one of the fixed principles, or laws of nature, has a 
power over matter in its different forms, accommodating its 
force to the size and weight of the body presented to it. Gravity 
acts on solids and fluids according to their compactness and 
distance from the surface of the earth. Levity impels matter 
from the surface to the limits of the atmosphere, according to 
the lightness and the number of porous interstices a body con- 
tains. If there were a column of sand extending from the centre 
of the earth to the surface, and there were water enough at the 
base to reach the top of this column, the water: would be im- 
pelled to the very top. Where, therefore, is the mystery of the 
rise of sap in the capillary pores of a plant, so suited to the 
admission of gaseous fluids? Added to this is the impulse 
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which life gives to all the particles of matter of which an 
organised body is composed. 


Having said thus much of the rise of sap—and, we trust, 
without presumption—we should proceed to another part of the 
physiology of plants, which is quite as interesting: the limits 
of the connection between the tree and the layers and cuttings 
or grafts taken from it. 

A tree and an oyster ¢arry their progeny on the back, both 
united to the parent stock by means of a glutinous ligament, 
and adhering with equal tenacity. The smallest excrescence 
on the oyster is capable of becoming an animated being as soon 
as it is detached from the back of its parent; and one of the ter- 
minal shoots of the tree can become a tree, likewise, when cut 
off and planted. The same aliment which sustained the tree, 
is forced up in the slip to nourish that likewise, but every organ 
and part of a plant requires different aliment. As there is no 
central reservoir, no stomach in which all the crude sap could 
be elaborated, and as there are so many individual parts to be 
sustained—considering articulation as a separately organ- 
ised plant—it follows that each section or joint must elaborate 
the proper juices for itself; and when the matter is suitably 
prepared by the different processes which take place, in the 
spiral, clostral, and other tubes, the next course is to deposit the 
portion necessary to each leaf and bud, at the base of this leaf 
and bud. The twig on which this leaf and bud exist—if it be 
one of a year’s growth—can easily be separated, for the ligature 
which connects it to the lower joint is of a frail texture. This 
ligature is composed of a continuation of tubular and porous 
vessels, the mere rupture of which does not injure the general 
circulation of fluids, for they are themselves jointed, as it were, 
at short intervals, if we may except the spiral vessels, the true 
office of which is not yet known. As to the porous part of the 
limb, where the twig is cut off, it is well known that fluids do 
not rise when there is no longer a connecting medium. 

The slip, therefore, that is broken from the tree or plant, be- 
comes an independent body, with the habits and character of 
the parent stock, and is entitled to the same privileges as well 
as subject to the same evils. But the sustenance designed for 
the roots is not of the same nature as that which is prepared 
for the fruit-buds and leaves, neither is the nutriment which is 
elaborated in the stomach of an animal circulated indiserimi- 
nately. ‘Those vessels that build up hones absorb such portions 
from the blood as are requisite, whilst those that supply the 
flesh abstract that which is wanted for the purpose. Perhaps 
the interstitial medium receives that in its pores which is to 
enlarge and repair the vessels themselves. ‘The nutriment 
required to sustain a plant, when it grows to a large tree, 
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is immense; and if there were returning vessels, or a regular 
flow of sap or cambium from top to bottom, then surely the 
sucker buds at the upper part of the roots would receive the 
saine nourishment as the buds of the graft. That this is not 
the case, a moment’s reflection will teach us. 

It may be suggested that the suckers from trees not inocu- 
lated all produce fruit like the main stock; this is true only 
with particular trees—but it is one of the strongest proofs of the 
limited action of the tubular vessels; for we have observed, 
throughout, that the tubes furnish the proper juices only to 
those buds in their immediate section. If no buds grow under 
ground, then the elaborating vessels only absorb such portions 
of the crude sap as is requisite to sustain the tubular and porous 
organs of the section to which the absorbent vessels are at- 
tached. | 

The decay of trees has been the subject of much curious 
speculation, and it has settled down into an opinion that a tree, 
which has grown froma scion or graft taken from another tree, 
is merely the extension of the parent tree. It is interred that, 
in consequence of the identity, the young tree must partake of 
the destiny, as well as the character, of the original. How 
physiologists could have fallen into this error; is inconceivable; 
for, according to this doctrine, if the parent tree died of age, 
then a tree grafted from it the year before must die at the same 
time. 

Each slip or terminal shoot is as much a distinct and inde- 
pendent individual, when the roots are formed, as one of the 
Siamese twins would be if the membrane which united them 
could be severed. No one supposes for an instant that, if these 
young men were separated, one must necessarily die when the 
other did. We do not allude to death in consequence of cuttin 
asunder the strong ligature which unites them, but to deat 
from old age: one might live to the age of a hundred, and the 
other die of exhaustion at seventy-five. If the duration of the 
life of an apple tree was a century, a slip taken from this tree 
in its ninetieth year has the same chance of living out the term 
as the parent tree had. When the pores and tubes are divided 
at the junction of the articulation, which is effected by snappin 
asunder the slip and the section attached to it, there is an en 
of all connection between the parent and the slip. The organs 
of the new plant, being of the same form and capacity as those 
of the tree whence the graft was taken, go on to enlarge the 
different parts—build up and vepnli-abiir the term allotted to 
its race has expired. As long as an animal or tree is permitted 
to grow—as long as extension is possible—so long is there an 
e ment, both in height and diameter, of each pore and 
organ. When the gravitating principle will not admit of fur- 
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ther increase of size, the whole energies of the plant are in 
requisition to repair the waste and injuries to which it is sub- 
ject, and to keep off the approach of death as long as possible. 
This is the instinctive property of organized matter—it helongs 
to the constitution of a plant as well as to that of an animal, to 
prevent decay when it can no longer increase in size, 

The vital principle, therefore, is not the exclusive property 
of the whole tree, as one body, like that possessed by an animal, 
but belongs to every articulated section. 'The abstraction of 
life from one part does not affect the health of the rest. Vege- 
table life is a principle that can exist, or rather animate, a 
thousand parts at once, and yet connect itself with the whole. 
When the terminal shoot is cut off, vital energy still remains in 
it; and if the slip be so planted as that the embryo organs can 
protrude, and thus obtain nourishment for the upper part, life 
remains and animates the plant. If the slip is not planted, 
then the vital principle slowly leaves it and the slip dies. Even 
life can be stimulated to remain some time longer in a plant 
divided from the roots, by placing the stem—when the leaves, 
flowers, and bark, are in a state of collapse—in boiling water, 
showing of how much power gaseous action is in the economy 
of the vital principle. With a knowledge of this one important 
fact, why may not the trial be made of the introduction of cer- 
tain gaseous fluids through the vascular tubes of an animal 
exhausted by hunger or disease? Oxygen gas, when inhaled, 
and thus forced by the lungs through the porous interstices, 
shows how speedily the system may be stimulated. It appears, 
therefore, that if the alimentary principles which nourish the 
body were forced either through the pores or tubular vessels by 
means of gases, the system might be sustained until the stomach 
and other digestive organs should recover their tone. We hope 
the trial may be made. 

Trees, whether large or small, are not in the least indebted to 
high winds, or even to the ordinary winds of summer, for this 
enlargement or health. Many at the present day imagine that 
winds promote a healthy circulation, and that -nature has 
endowed them with this invigorating power. But how could 
any one accustomed to the care and observation of plants fall 
into such an error? T'o be sure, we see the body and limbs of a 
tree bend to the blast, and toss to and fro when agitated by fitful 
_ of wind, and we perceive that they apparently recover 

om these shocks, and give signs of health and fruitfulness; it 
is therefore concluded that this excitement is as necessary to the 
prolongation of their vigour and life as exercise is to an animal. 
The truth forced upon us by long experience is, that so far from 
being necessary, the action of winds is positively injurious. 

It might as well be urged that gales of wind are of service to 
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a ship at sea, because she weathers the storm and comes sailing 
quietly into the harbour, looking as beautiful and as sound as 
when she left the port. But experienced seamen know that she 
has received many a strain, that her timbers have been wrung, 
her masts weakened, her sails rent, and that the foundation of 
decay sprung from those very gales. 

A breeze just strong enough to give a gentle motion to the 
leaves, is, in reality, all the motion required from external 
causes. ‘I'he experiment can be made at any time, by planting 
two trees of the same kind, of equa] size and health, in different 
positions. If one be trained closely to the wall of a house, and 
confined by ligatures at every joint, continuing this restraint 
from year to year, and if the other be planted in an open field 
as a standard, the tree which is ca to move a single joint 
will grow rapidly under all the disadvantages of confinement. 
When all the twigs and limbs that were cut away from the tree 
which was trained, are taken into consideration, as well as the 
height and breadth of it as it stands, it will be perceived that it 
has grown to more than twice the size of the standard tree. 

inds undoubtedly retard the growth of a tree, and to one 
that is tall, the injury is very great; the bark and delicate ves- 
sels are not all that suffer, the petioles of the leaves also are 
tortured and twisted, until life is almost driven out. Every one 
must have witnessed this deplorable state of exhaustion which a 
tree is in after it has been thus violently blown about. The 
leaves droop, the tender limbs hang listlessly for several days, 
and many of a delicate nature wither and die. 

Although trees are deprived of the power of locomotion, yet 
they are endowed with a capacity to resist or counteract many 
of the evils incident to their confined fixed position. One 
remarkable instance of this is the equilibrium to which they 
have the power of returning when accident or continued pres- 
sures have destroyed it. No sooner is a piant injured, than 
ramifications of equal extent to the wounds or amputations shoot 
out immediately and supply the waste. Another mode which a 
tree has of preserving a balance, when suffering under the harsh 
influence of regularly recurring northwest winds, is to strengthen 
the under or curved side of the limb or trunk that is bent out of 
its upright position. This is done by detaining a greater 
quantity of the proper juices, or assimilatory matter, in this 
curved spot. 

If a transverse cut be made in the curved branch of a tree, it 
will be seen that the curved or concave part is thicker from the 
centre to the circumference than thatof the upper or convex part. 
The concentric layers are equal in number, but the porous 
interstices are larger, and more of the elementary particles are 
deposited there. ‘This same phenomenon occurs when trees are 
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placed in a cold northern exposure, even when they are not 
bent out of the perpendicular by strong winds. When cut 
cross, the layers on ‘the south side will Be found thicker and 
fuller than on the north side. This proceeds from some obstruc- 
tion to the lateral pressure or direction of the secretions by the 
tubular and other vessels, for if external cold prevents the exit 
from within of rejected secretions, if the bark has not sufficient 
energy to slough off the fungus which is constantly deposited 
on unresisting substances, then the circulation on the north side 
must be weaker than that on the south. 

It may not be irrelative to observe in this place, that it is to 
the presence of fungus or moss on the north side of trees, that 
travellers and Indians direct their course through unfrequented 
forests. In forests of pine, to which no moss adheres, travellers 
are guided by the enlargement of limbs and the fuller luxuriance 
which the south side exhibits. The particular qualities of the 
sap of resinous trees is not the sole cause that prevents the 
adhesion of atmospheric depositions, for in consequence of the 
enlargement of the porous and membranous organs, gaseous 
fluids are more abundantly present. Consequently the rejected 
secretions are forced off to the surface, and this lubrication of 
the bark or cuticle prevents the dust and other atmospheric 
particles from clogging up. the pores. We perceive that the 
quickest growing limbs have the smoothest bark—neither can- 


ker, rust, nor fungi rest upon it. 

But of all the mysteries connected with the rise of sap, and, in 
fact, connected with the circulation of the blood, there is none so 
extraordinary and inexplicable as the vital principle itself. 
Many physiologists have adopted the notion that this "oa ple 


is transmitted to the different parts of a plant and animal 
through the medium of the sap and blood. We do not believe 
in the exclusive vivification of the sap and blood ; the principle 
called life does not adhere to or traverse through any particular 
section or organ. It is an impulse which is diffused throughout 
the whole organic system of both plants and animals. It is a 
primary essence existing independently throughout space, tra- 
versing unrestrained, and attaching itself to all organized 
matter. As long as the organized body is sustained by the two 
great powers—centripetal and centrifugal pressures—as long as 
the one power can prevent the undue pressure of the other—or, 
in other words, as long as an equilibrium is kept up, the action 
of the vital principle is unimpaired. But if the centrifugal 
power, or levity, forces up alimentary particles in too great a 
quantity, so as to overcome that portion of centripetal, or gravi- 
tating power which is opposed to. it—which two powers operate 
on organic as well as inorganic matter—then the action of 
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= vital principle is accelerated—the body is said to live too 
ast. 

Life, therefore, is dependent on a prevention of excess. Both 
in animal and vegetable life, care is to be taken not to over- 
charge the system with alimentary stimulus, for if the vessels 
are too much excited, life, or the vital principle, cannot traverse 
the system with ease. A certain portion of this vital essence is 
necessary to the healthy operations of an organized being, but 
if the circulation is quickened, then it follows that, as life 
traverses every particle, and these particles are propelled more 
rapidly, the vivifying principle must accumulate to a greater 
_< than the economy of the system can bear; there is not 
only a superabundance of mere life, but of alimentary stimulus 
likewise, and in the end this stimulus must clog up the fine ves- 
sels of the brain ; when this is the case, congestion and apoplexy, 
by putting a stop to the circulation, drive life from the system 
altogether. ‘Too much stimulus at the roots of plants operates 
in the same manner on their system as on ours, and the greatest 
care should be taken to apply nutriment judiciously. 

Life leaves the system also when the circulation is too slow, 
for then aliment is too sparingly diffused—there are fewer par- 
ticles around which this vital principle can traverse, and as they 
continue to decrease, so will there be less animation. In vege- 
table life the centripetal and centrifugal power both operate from 
without at the extremities, but in animal locomotive life, the 
latter power emanates from the centre, the heart, and the centri- 
petal, or gravitating principle, presses on every part of the body 
externally, so that the equilibrium is kept up when there is no 
preternatural or morbid action to intervene. 

Life therefore, does not attach itself, solely to the elaborated 
particles in the ¢wbular vessels, but also to every portion of the 
germ or organic structure of a plant and animal ; but only as 
long as these organs or parts are capable of being acted upon 
by the joint and equal efforts of the two repelling powers— 
gravity and levity. Life, or the vital principle, can exist in a 
paralysed limb when the contractile ligature on which the mind 
operated to ‘omepse motion, is either relaxed or broken asunder. 
Life—therefore—does not of itself produce sensation or motion 
—it is when all things accord, when there is a fitness and 
adaptation throughout, that life pervades every atom of an 
organized being. 

en the contractile or elastic organs of an arm that is 
paralysed are only relaxed, the arm may be restored to motion; 
but if they are snapt asunder, and when complete paralysis 
occurs suddenly this snapping is both felt and heard by the suf- 
ferer, then the art of man can never restore the motion or use of 
the arm. | 
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We are not aware of any sudden stroke of paralysis in plants, 
but that of death by apoplexy is common to many that are too 
much stimulated. Rapidly growing pear trees, particularly those 
from abroad, often have their vessels ruptured by a too sudden 
distension ; as plants are endowed with a principle of divisibility, 
if the injured part be immediately cut off, the remaining branches 
do not receive any material injury. But of that disease, called 
paralysis, there is nothing that is strictly analogous, if we except 
the loss of action in a limb after a rupture of the vessels by frost 
during a hard winter. 

Therefore, the vital principle is accelerated or retarded, 
according to the amount of force in the disturbing powers, both 
as it regards plants and animals, and as this force is continued 
unequally, so will life decline or be unable to traverse the body. 
The blood, or sap, shows no livelier sense of its presence than 
does the human skin and bone, or the bark and wood of a tree. 
Like every other law or principle that sustains matter, life 
depends on the assistance of gaseous fluids for its capacity to 
animate an animal or a plant, yet life is not matter, although 
like s it exerts its influence on gaseous matter. The parti- 
cles held in solution by the tubular and porous vessels do not 

any more of its vivifying powers than does the material 
of which these vessels are made. 

Mind, is the highest power bestowed by God on an organized 
being ; it is a divme essence, and can never perish. Life must, 
of necessity, accompany all the different processes which go to 
sustain both the plant and animal, but mind is not compelled to 
follow all these different operations. A man may be so com- 
pletely an idiot as to have no consciousness, and yet may have 
the power of motion. It is to life that an organized being is 
indebted for the movements of its body and limbs, but it is by 
mind that these movements are directed to some definite pur- 
pose. Plants have the power of motion—instinctive motion— 
but no consciousness. It is in a well organized brain that 
mind exists in perfection ; man alone has this perfeet organiza- 
tion, for the brain of animals is differently constructed. 

Instinct belongs to animate and inanimate life. By the wise 
and benevolent order of the Almighty, all the particles of matter 
are endowed with a principle which make them subordinate to 
organization. Where there is no mind given, this instinctive 
faculty is abundantly supplied, and it extends itself to bodies 
possessing no life. The particles of crystals dispose themselves. 
in a regular form according to the divine law—birds of the 
same kind always sing the same notes and show the same 
plumage. The exudes wax from the pores of its body, 
and for ever makes hexagonal cells. Animals without teeth 
imbibe their first nutriment always by suction, but where there 
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is mind there is entire freedom of action. Man possesses life, 
mind and instinct ; his reasoning powers, or mind, enable him 
to guide this instinct to a definite purpose to suit his own con- 
venience, altering and varying his position as often as he feels 
inclined. Animals having this instinct can avoid evil and 
provide for their necessities, but plants, being permanently 
fixed in the earth are therefore more helpless and more depend- 
ent on our care. Having no consciousness, they possess 
nothing more than an inferior instinct, which guides them, 
blindfold, as it were, to their limited course. They are passive, 
and make no resistance, but their instinct impels them to repair 
waste, and to spread a wider and a wider surface to gaseous 
influence under ground, and to the action of the atmosphere 
above. : 

It is to this point, therefore, that we have arrived—plants 
taken from their native beds, where they grow wild, are thrown 
altogether on the benevolence and careof man. ‘That precious 
gift—mind—is bestowed on him to assist the Creator of all 
things in protecting this helpless part of his works. We are 
his agents to accomplish some great design which, in the 
end, is to exalt our own nature. t every one, therefore, 
having a brute or a plant under his care, look that he dis- 
a his duty towards it well. 

e shall close our remarks by observing, that although we 
believe that life traverses, and, in popular terms, animates every 
particle of an organized body, whether of plant or animal, yet 
that the particles themselves are not organized beings. We do 
not find, from the experiments we bees made, that either 
detached or annexed congeries of matter have a procreative, 
regenerating power. Neither the particles of a fluid or a solid 
body—gases, light, heat, isolated or concrete masses of earths 
or minerals—have organic bodies. ‘The endless, minute divisi- 
bility of which they are capable, and the changes which take 
place in their nature and character in consequence of pressure 
and chemical disintegrations, do not lead to the conclusion that 
they possess the same principle of vitality which animates 
vegetable and animal life. 

atural science, particularly that branch of it called vege- 
table physiology, is a beautiful study; but few have an opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with it, and, therefore, are not 
sufficiently impressed with ‘its important bearing on science 
nerally. ‘To understand it to: advantage, it must be studied in 
the fields and gardens with the aid of an untiring, inquisitive 
spirit—with the assistance of good glasses and skill in using 
them. Books or lectures can avail us but little, as they are 
chiefly written in the closet, and too frequently in slovenly 
haste, either to complete a lecture or to make a book. Our own 
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knowledge has been gleaned principally from our walks amongst 
orchards and gardens, where all the phenomena were observed 
with our own eyes, and the experiments made with our own 
hands. 

“Science,” says an anonymous writer, “in its broad and com- 
prehensive term, has flourished, and might continue to flourish, 
amongst the learned, whilst the rest of the world is in compara- 
tive ignorance. But a thorough knowledge of that branch of 
it which comprehends vegetable physiology must be the result 
of education widely spread, and of peculiar refinement of tastes, 
habits, and occupations.” 





Arw. VII.—Defence of Usury ; showing the impolicy of the 
present legal restraints on the terms of pecuniary bargains ; 
in letters to a friend. To which is added, a Letter to Adam 
Smith, Esq. LL. D., on the discouragements opposed by 
the above restraints to the progress of inventive industry. 
aerer Bentuam, Esq,, of Lincoln’s Inn. New York: 


The expediency of repealing the usury laws of Pennsylvania, 
so that there shall exist no legal restraint upon the rates of 
interest for money, has been discussed in the public prints and 
elsewhere, of late, with great zeal ; and the subject still contin- 
ues to excite much interest in the trading community. Petitions 
and remonstrances have been sma to Harrisburg, and 
before the present session shall close it is probable they will be 
subjected to legislative action. 

We propose in this paper to urge a few arguments in favour 
of this measure. In doing so we shall endeavour to be as 
brief as the nature of the subject will admit. 

According to a learned jurist, usury is a contract upon a 
loan of money, or giving days for forbearing of money, debt, or 
duty, by way of loan, chevisance, shifts, sales of wares, or other 
doings whatsoever. “ Usura dicitur ab usu et @re, quia 
datur pro usu eris.” It will be seen, therefore, that the taking 
of interest for the use of money, whether it be merely to the 
amount legalized by statute, or in an excess over that amount, 
is in a literal sense, and according to the ancient acceptation, 
usury. ‘The Mosaical precept, which prohibited the Jews 
from taking usury from their brethren, has excited many 
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doubts in the minds of conscientious men as to its propriety in 
foro conscientie. These doubts continue to exist to a great 
extent even at the present day, upon the ground that the 
receiving a compensation for the hire of money is contrary to 
the revealed law of God. A reference, however, to the twenty- 
third chapter of Deuteronomy, in which this prohibition is 
contained, will conclusively show, that so far from its being 
intended as a moral precept, the restraint was explicitly im- 
posed upon the Jews only as regarded their dealings with each 
other, and did not extend to their commercial operations with 
the people of other nations. ‘Thus in the twentieth verse— 
“ Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury ; but unto thy 
brother thou shalt not lend upon usury: that the Lord thy God 
may bless thee in all that thou settest thy hand to, in the land 
whither thou goest to possess it.” 

It can ‘i be supposed, under these circumstances, that 
this precept was designed to have any other than a political 
operation—for if the taking a reward for loans of money were 
malum in se—if a moral turpitude attached to such trans- 
actions, the restriction certainly would not have been limited to 
the Jews alone. 

Be this as it may, however, the practice of usury during the 
early ages was viewed with unmingled detestation, and was 
the object of legal prohibition. So far back, in England, as the 
time of Alfred, the commission of this crime was visited by the 
vengeance of church and state: the estates of the delinquents 
were confiscated, and themselves punished by the severest 

nalties. They were considered as violators of the divine 

w, and subverters of the law of nature, in attempting to 
propagate from that which was naturally sterile and unfruitful. 

So far down as the reign of James I., the intolerance with 
which this “vice” was regarded, was still very great; but, 
before that period, by the enactment of the statute 37 Hen. VIII. 
c. 9, the taking of interest was sanctioned and allowed. By 
that act, ten per cent. for the forbearance of a year was the 
authorized rate, and excessive usurious transactions were pun- 
ishable. by forfeiture and imprisonment. This law continued 
in effect until the succeeding reign, when by the statute 5 
and 6 Edward VI.,c. 20, it was repealed. The statute 13 
Elizabeth, c. 8, after declaring that the former act had not been 
effectual, but that “the vice of usury had much more exceed- 
ingly abounded,” repeals the statute of Edward and restores 
that of Henry VIII. again, fixing ten per cent. as the legal 
interest. Since that period, owing to fluctuations in the amount 
and value of money, several statutes have been enacted, by 
which the rates of interest were altered. The 21 James L., c. 
17, reduced it to eight per cent. Subsequently, the 12 Charles 
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IL, ¢. 13, reduced it to six per cent. ; and, finally, the 12 Anne, 
c. 16, which is the English “statute of usury” at the present 
day, reduced it to five per cent. 

A reason a we alluded to above) for the prejudice against 
usury, was founded upon the assertion of Aristotle, “that all 
money is, in its nature, barren and unproductive,” and, there- 
fore, to make money beget money is contrary to the law of 
nature. And so, in 3 Inst. 153, Sir Edward Coke refers to the 
statutes of Henry VII., in which all usury “is dammed” and 
denominated a dry exchange—“ Usura contra naturam est, 
quia usura sua natura est sterilis, nec fructum habet.” 

The absurdity of this dictum can in no way be better mani- 
fested than by applying the same principle to the hiring of 
coaches ; the leasing of houses; or the chartering of ships; 
which coaches, houses and ships, certainly do not generate 
things of their own species ; and yet, no one ever disputed the 
moral right of letting them for reward. 

That money was originally designed for the purposes of 
exchange, and not for profit, may be very true, and we shall 
not go out of our way to dispute it ; but it must be considered 
that money originated at an early age of the world, when its 
applicability to commercial purposes was not taken into view. 
The Lyrene is essentially a commercial day, and if interest 
should be abolished, the characteristic of the age will be des- 
troyed, and commerce must die. It cannot exist without bor- 
rowing and lending—if interest were interdicted no man would 
lend his money, for there would be no corresponding benefit 
resulting from the loan, to indemnify him for the hazard he 
might run, or the inconvenience he might suffer. It is well 
known that in those tyrannical ages when interest upon loans 
was entirely prohibited, the little trade that was carried on was 
monopolized by the Jews, and so continued to be until the 
advance of civilization and knowledge, and the consequent 
revival of commerce, restored the doctrine of interest. 

We would not defend an excessive demand for the hire of 
money, any more than we would defend an exorbitant demand 
for the use of other necessaries or conveniences of life. The 
moral wrong inflicted upon the community would be as 
in the one case as in the other. But the question is whether 
the regulation of the prices of money comes more within the 
scope of legislative authority than the regulation of the prices 
of other merchantable commodities. We contend that it does not. 
The value of money in a trading community depends upon 
several circumstances : first, the amount of the supply in the 
hands of lenders, and the extent of the necessity for the use 
of it felt by borrowers ; second, the inconvenience of parting 
with it for the present, and the risk of losing it altogether. 
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Now, unless a government should impose restraints upon its 
citizens which would limit them in the amount of their com- 
mercial operations—unless they should say to the merchant, 
such shall be the quantity of your purchases and sales, and 
such the price you shall receive for your merchandise, it is not 
possible for laws to fix a just and undeviating value to the cur- 
rency of acountry. The supply of an article in the market, 
and the demand for that article, do not entirely depend upon 
each other. At one time there may exist a heavy demand with 
a limited supply ; at another there may be an abundant supply 
with very little demand. In no article of traffic is this more 
constantly the case than with money. How, then, can there 
be any uniformity in legal regulations of interest. The rates 
of interest have varied from age to age, and from country to 
country. Among the Romans, at the time of Justinian, it was 
at twelve per cent. In England, at the time of Henry VIIL., as 
we have seen, it was fixed at ten per cent. Subsequent statutes 
successively reduced it’to eight, six, and five. In some 

of Asia it is at ten and twelve, and in Constantinople it has 
sometimes been at thirty. In a moral point of view there can 
be no difference between the highest and the lowest rates. 
What is it, then, that indicates the expediency of any particular 
rate, but the convenience of the borrower and lender? and 
what is it which manifests that convenience but the consent of 
the parties? A is in want of $1000 for the furtherance of a 
commercial operation ; B would lend it to him at two per cent. 
a month for four months, if the law forbade him not ; but this, 
in Pennsylvania, is an illegal, usurious transaction, because the 
act of 28th March, 1723, prohibits the taking of more than six 
per cent., under penalty of forfeiture. Now B will not lend his 
money at six per cent., because, by employing it in his own 
business he can realize more than thrice that amount. In his 
own hands, therefore, it is clearly worth to him twenty per cent., 
because he can make that sum out of it. A, however, holds 
out an inducement to him to make the loan, by offering him 
at the rate of twenty-four per cent. ; but this contract cannot be 
made without a violation of law, (which is always attended 
with risk,) and it may be of conscience also. 

Now what right has the legislature to step in and thus ham- 
per us in our business transactions? What man, or what set 
of men are so competent to judge of the ability and mutual 
convenience of parties to a contract, as the parties themselves ? 
A is willing to pay $89 for the use of $1000 for four months; 
he wishes to employ it in an enterprise which will produce him 
a clear profit of fifty per cent. upon the sum employed. After 
the repayment to B of the loan, with its interest, amounting to 
$1080, A would have in his own coffers a surplus profit of 
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$420. But no, say our paternal lawgivers, you must not make 
such a contract. Why not? Because, in the first place, it is 
contrary to the divine law, and therefore a moral sin ; and, in 
the next place, we wish to restrain projectors and speculators. 

Contrary to the divine law! ‘Then we ask you, gentlemen, 
why do you not carry out the principle to its fullest extent, and 
prohibit usurious interest in a/l business transactions? Why 
have you placed a legal sanction upon whatever rate of interest 
may be agreed on between the parties, in bottomry, and respon- 
dentia, and policies of insurance, and annuities upon lives ? 
Where is the difference, in point of moral sin, between taking 
high interest upon a promissory note, and upon a respondentia 
bond? Something, you say, must be allowed for the hazard. 
But does that make any difference in regard to the morality 
of the transaction ? if it does, we assert the difference to be in 
favour of the note, for the other savours strongly of gambling. 

To pass a law prohibiting the wang of usury, upon the 
ground that it is a contravention of the Mosaical precept, and 
yet to make the distinction in the cases to which we have just 
referred, upon the principle of allowing indemnity for hazard, 
appears to us to be the ultima Thule of legislative absurdity 
and inconsistency. 

Well, but independently of the moral consideration, it is said, 
that a check must be placed upon the visionary schemes of pro- 
jectors. Who are these projectors? upon what men, or class 
of men, is intended to fall the stigma of this odious appellation ? 
We answer, upon those who devote their attention to the culti- 
vation of the useful arts; upon those who require money to aid 
them in their plans of invention ; upon those who would project 
new, or make improvements upon old, devices of human con- 
trivance. In short,'this legislative restriction effectually ope- 
rates upon all that human ingenuity projects for the benefit of 
mankind 


The application of the steam engine to the propulsion of boats, 
was the work of a projector, and money was found necessary 
to carry the work into effect. When Robert Fulton accom- 
plished that splendid object, he gave an impulse to his name, 
which will transmit the remembrance of it down to the last 
generation of the world. 'The discovery of the western hemi- 
sphere was the work of a projector, and the author of that 
discovery has written his great name upon the records of im- 
mortality. The genius of men like these is frowned down by 
the narrow policy of ephemeral legislators. Now how is it 
that this class of men would be affected by an operative law, 
limiting the rate of interest? Suppose the act of March, 1723, 
were really effectual in preventing usury (which, not to speak 
irreverently of the laws, it happily is not,) look at the result. 
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The great object of the capitalist who comes into the market 
with his money, is to lend it at the highest interest within his 
reach, and upon the best security he can get. If he should 
place it out upon bond and mortgage, he will be content with 
an interest below its real market value, because he has a lien 
upon landed property, generally worth two or three times as 
much as the money loaned. A pledge of good stock certificates 
would be a security, nearly if not quite as firm, and the rate of 
interest, therefore very little higher. The calculation of interest, 
in both these cases, takes into view simply the inconvenience 
suffered by the lender in parting with his money ; there being 
no hazard, no addition is made on that account. But suppose 
the loan is made on personal security ; the interest will be cal- 
culated in a compound ratio made up of the inconvenience and 
the hazard ; so that if the current value of money be eight per 
cent., the interest demanded will be perhaps ten per cent., allow- 
ing two for the hazard run. We now come to those men deno- 
minated projectors. Let one of this unfortunate class present 
himself in the market, in search of a loan of money. If he 
have no remarkably good security to offer, it is probable that in 
nine cases out of ten he can obtain no loan, unless through 
motives of friendship, or the expectation, founded upon strong 

nds, of deriving a collateral advantage from his project. 
oney lenders are loth to hazard their capital solely upon the 
chances of success of a scientific discovery, or an invention in 
the mechanic arts. But suppose the lender to be convinced of 
the merit and probable success of the invention, (to carry which 
into effect his money is wanted,) still he will not make the loan, 
even with the ordinary security, at the same interest that he 
would to a person engaged in a solid and established business, 
because the hazard is so much the greater. He will add a 
heavy per centage to the current rate of interest, in order to 
indemnify himself for the risk he runs. Even if the security 
offered were unexceptionable, this would be the case to a cer- 
tain extent, on account of the dangerous and uncertain pur- 
pores to which the money is to be applied. Cases may, 
owever, occur, in which a loan might be effected for such 
an object. An ingenious mechanician, we will suppose, has 
made an improvement in the steam engine, by which the motive. 
power is increased, at a diminished expense, and the danger of 
explosion entirely removed ; he must have money to bring his 
invention into operation, but has no security to offer for a loan ; 
he convinces a capitalist of the certainty of his ultimate success, 
and that that success will secure to him the acquisition of a 
splendid fortune ; the capitalist is wiiling to jeopard, the loan, 
but the, hazard is very t, and the interest, must be propor- 
tioned to it,—the lender must have forty per cent. for his 
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money. Here the law interposes and forbids the contract, and 
the unfortunate “projector,” is defeated and driven from Change. 
After all his efforts to raise money have failed, as a last resort 
he parts with the patent right of his invention to a company,— 
he sells, for a paltry thousand, that which may realize hundreds 
of thousands to the purchasers. This, it may be argued on the 
other side, is too strong a case. If it be so, it is because the 
usury laws of Pennsylvania are ineffectual in preventing 
usurious contracts: were the act of 1723 operative to the full 
extent that it was intended to be by the legislature, such cases 
might constantly occur. 

Now the question recurs, why these“ projectors,” as they are 
sneeringly called, should be singled out as the objects of legis- 
lative restraint? Is it for the protection of the community 
from visionary schemers? Who is it that suffers, but the pro- 
jector himself, when his inventions are unfortunate or unsuc- 
cessful? Certainly not the public; and if the public were the 
sufferers, they are sufficiently competent to their own protection, 
without the interposition of an act of assembly to shield them 
from imposition. The trading community has arrived at years 
of sufficient discretion, to enable it to walk without the aid of 
leading strings. We say, then, (for these and other reasons 
which will be apparent to the reader without enumeration by 
us), that this law, so far as it is intended to operate as a restraint 
upon native ingenuity, is unjust and impolitic to the last degree. 
Genius is too rare and precious an endowment to be discou- 
raged and tied down by legislative enactment. It should rather 
be fostered and protected, and assisted by every species of en- 
couragement in the power of the legislature to bestow. 

We know not what other considerations influenced the pass- 
age of the act of 1723, nor do we know whether peculiar 
circumstances did not exist at that time, which rendered its 
passage advisable. Legislation, however, should be adapted 
to the character of the people and the condition of the times; 
and a law which may have been very politic a century ago, in 
a country like this, (which is in a state of perpetual revolution), 
may be exceedingly impolitic now. Not being aware, then, of 
all the causes which operated in producing the law of 1723, we 
proceed to the dissection of an argument against usury, upon 
which our opponents of the present day are continually harping. 
We allude to the supposed influence of the law in preventing 
prodigality. 

Now we have had this assertion dinned into our ears, almost 
from time immemorial; and we have never yet been able to 
comprehend the manner in which the law effected this object. 
So long as the prodigal is in possession of ready money, he 
certainly stands i no need of loans. But let his ready cash be 
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exhausted, and himself driven to the necessity of borrowing, to 
enable him to continue the indulgence of his pleasures; there 
is no reason why he should be obliged to pay higher interest 
than another person, provided he can offer good security to the 
lender—-a montage upon real estate, or a pledge of stock, or 
even a good endorser upon his promissory note, would secure 
him a loan at the market value of money. In the case of a 
mortgage, as Mr. Bentham takes occasion to remark, the prodi- 
gality of the mortgagor would be an inducement with many 
persons, as long as they were content with the security; for 
his want of punctuality in the payment of interest would give 
the mortgagee an opportunity of foreclosing and forcing a sale, 
which is often attended with great advantage. The ability of 
the prodigal, then, to raise a loan, depends upon the security he 
can offer. But suppose he has no security to offer ; it is asked, 
how is he to borrow money at the ordinary rate of interest ? 
He would be just as likely, in a case like that, to get it at an 
ordinary as at an extraordinary rate. The truth is, that with- 
out security, no capitalist would lend him money upon an 
terms. ‘The only manner in which he can raise money at all, 
is to borrow it from his friends in such sums as they are willing 
to lose, and then he gets it without inferest. 

In default then of actual and substantial security, and in 
the absence of every other plausible inducement, he can get no 
loan. But he may have a fortune in prospectu,—-he may have 
a father, or a near relative, at whose death he thay justly look 
for a handsome inheritance. Then comes the plan of raising 
money upon post-obits. He goes to a money lender and states 
his situation. “TI want a loan,” says he, “of ten thousand dol- 
lars. I have no real or personal security to offer for it, but I 
have a rich father, at whose death I shall come into the possession 
of a hundred thcusand,—lend me the sum I require, and I will 
give you a bond for ten thousand dollars with fifty per cent. 
interest, payable upon the happening of that event.” ‘The 
lender makes his calculations : the father is advanced in years, 
certainly, but his health is good, and he may yet live many 
years : the son is young, but his health is impaired, and his 
constitution broken by excess: if the father should survive 
the son, I shall lose my money, because his portion of the estate 
will be diverted from its original destination ; and even were it 
not so diverted, his heirs would not feel themselves bound by 
an illegal contract: moreover, the son may be disinherited, on 
account of his prodigality ; in which case, also, I shall be the 
loser: fifty per cent., however, is a great temptation, and I 
think I might hazard the loan: but then, there is the statute of 
usury in the way, and how can I be secure that it will not be 
pleaded, in bar of my claim, by the borrower himself? I must 
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be indemnified for that risk, and therefore an addition of twenty 
per cent. must be made, to cover those chances. 

Now observe the manner in which the act of 1723 operates : 
a capitalist is willing, for the sake of an extraordinary profit, to 
run an extraordinary risk; he would therefore lend his money 
in the case just referred to, at fifty per cent., if it were not for 
the act of assembly,—that act, however, rendering the transac- 
tion null and void, if pleaded in bar, and the lender having 
nothing to rely on but the honour of the borrower, increases his 
demand of interest to seventy per cent. Thus it will be seen 
that the usury law forces twenty per cent. more out of the bor- 
rower’s pocket, than would be the case if the law were not in 
existence. It will not be urged on the other side, that the 
twenty per cent. so added will prevent the prodigal from bor- 
rowing ; the character and necessities of such an individual, 
furnish sufficient proof that he will have the money upon any 
terms; we shall not waste argument, therefore, to establish a 
self-evident fact. In regard to the raising of money upon post 
obit bonds, at a heavy interest, we will only observe, that 
according to our view it differs very little in point of morality 
from the present mode of wagering, usually denominated “ Life 
Insurance.” 

It must be seen by every one who will reflect a moment on 
the subject, that a man who is in want of a loan will give any 
amount of interest which the exigency of his case demands, 
and his circumstances will justify ; now, it is altogether indis- 
putable, that no particular rate of interest can be fixed upon, 
which will be equally adapted to the necessities of all. If a 
man can realize a profit of twenty per cent. upon all the money 
he can employ in his business, he can well afford to pay the 
capitalist an interest of ten per cent., or more, for the use of his 
funds ; but the legislature, ignorant as they are of the circum- 
stances which govern merchants and others in their money 
transactions, absolutely forbid the borrowing upon such terms. 
This amounts in effect to a prohibition of borrowing at all—it . 
paralyses commercial enterprise, and shuts out every man from ~ 
trading but he who has capital of his own; for who, as we 
have said, that can make twenty per cent. from his money, will 
lend it to another at six? It is said that the laws against usury 
protect indigence from imposition. How do they protect indi- 
gence from Imposition? It is perfectly clear that the same rule, 
which we just now applied to the prodigal, will equally apply 
to this class. If an indigent person (that is, a person destitute 
of all means) asks for a loan, how is he to get it? No one will 
lend money to him, even at one thousand per cent., unless he 
have some prospective resources, which hold out the possibility 
of repayment at some future day. And here we will take leave 
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to observe, that the fixing of a rate at which the other neces- 
saries of life shall be sold, would be a better protection to indi- 

nce, than the placing of a regular rate of interest upon money. 

he reason for this 1s obvious. A person finds it necessary 
to purchase goods upon credit. He may do this without much 
difficulty (for merchandise is far more easily obtained on credit 
than peer) if he is desirous of finding out the market value 
of the articles he is in want of, he is obliged to seek in all 
directions for such information ; and even then, his object may 
be but imperfectly accomplished. The merchant may then 
charge him an exorbitant price; the bargain is concluded, and 
the debtor is bound by the contract—there is no escaping from 
it--he must pay the money. But the current rate of interest is 
easily discovered ; we have nothing to do but go upon ’Change, 
to ascertain a fact which is there notorious to every one. A 
man is, then, not so liable to imposition in taking a loan of 
money, as in buying a bill of goods. But suppose he has been 
thus imposed upon, and has agreed to pay a money lender a 
higher interest than he would be obliged to pay elsewhere. The 
escape is perfectly easy. He can goto another capitalist ; borrow 
the,sum he wants at its market price, and pay off the first loan. 

Thus it will be seen, that it is very easy to be relieved, with- 
out any breach of contract, when one is charged an exorbitant 
interest for money; while in the purchase of goods at an un- 
reasonable price, the bargain once closed, relief is impossible. 
The regulation of the prices of goods, however, is an impracti- 
cable thing; and if practicable, and attempted by the legislature, 
would be scouted at by the people, as preposterous and absurd. 
The regulation of interest for money, in such a way as to adapt 
any particular rate, or limited number of rates, to the exigencies 
and circumstances of all, we do contend, is just as impracticable; 
and being so impracticable, the act of March 1723 is opposed 
by every principle of common sense and common reason. 

We now proceed to consider, more particularly, the direct 
operation of that law upon this community ; and the benefits 
that would result from its entire abolition. 

It is well known, that in Pennsylvania there are many con- 
scientious capitalists, who are restrained from coming into the 
market with their money by two causes: Ist., they will not 
lend at six per cent., so long as they can obtain a higher legal 
interest elsewhere ; and 2d., they will not violate the law by 
taking usurious interest. ‘These persons, not being themselves 
engaged in commercial pursuits, must bestow their capital 
somewhere. In the adjoining states of New York and New 
Jersey, the legal rate of interest is seven per cent.—one pe? 
cent. higher than in Pennsylvania; the consequence is, tha: 
the greater part of the money in the hands of such men is sen 
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into New York and New Jersey, and invested on the best 
landed security at that rate. We have personal knowledge of 
this being actually done ; and, in the report of the committee of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, it is stated to be a 
thing of frequent occurrence. It is certainly the result natu- 
rally to be expected. 

Now, suppose the legal interest in Pennsylvania were en- 
hanced to seven per cent., thereby equalizing it with the legal 
rate of New York and New Jersey, it is perfectly clear that the 
drain from this state would be removed, and this species of 
capital invested within our own limits; if the legal rate in 
Pennsylvania were increased to eight per cent., the current 
would then take a turn, and the money in the hands of con- 
scientious capitalists, in all those states where the legal rate is 
less than eight per cent., would flow in upon us. Carry the 
matter still Restine, and abolish ail restrictions upon the rate of 
interest; and it is obvious, that the money in all those states 
where usury laws are in existence, would direct its course 
towards Pennsylvania, until we should be flooded with funds 
from all quarters, seeking a profitable investment. This cur- 
rent would continue to flow, until the supply of money ex- 
ceeded the demand for it, at certain rates of interest. 

Now, what would be the effect of all this upon the rates of 
interest? Clearly to reduce these rates: Ist, by making money 
more abundant in the market ; 2d, by removing the risk which 
always attends a violation of the law; 3d, by obviating the 
necessity of negotiating usurious loans through the medium of 
a third person, and thereby saving brokerage commissions. 

We hold these three reasons to be good and sufficient. The 
only means by which a rush of specie into Pennsylvania (sup- 
posing the act of 1723 were repealed), from the other states of 
the union, could be prevented, would be by the repeal of the 
usury laws of those states; these laws being all thus repealed, 
the states (setting aside their difference of enterprise and commer- 
cial character), would stand upon an equal footing. But this 
is a thing which cannot be apprehended—at least for many 
years, and “share never; for the strong prejudices against 
usury, which exist through the country, and particularly in 
those parts of it which are rather agricultural than commercial, 
would render the accomplishment of such an object (if at all 
possible) a work of much time and labour. In regard to our 
pecuniary relations with foreign countries, we will take occa- 
sion to observe, that the general repeal of usury laws through- 
out the Union would avail more than any other measure, 
towards counterbalancing the disadvantages under which we 
labour, from the great disproportion existing between our 
exports and imports. It would greatly contribute to this result 
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by encouraging the introduction of foreign capital; which, of 
itself, would in a great measure compensate for the vast 
amounts of specie annually exported from this country for the 
payment of foreign debts. It must be perfectly apparent to 
every one, that a foreign capitalist will not send his money a 
distance of three thousand miles, for the purpose of illegal 
“shaving.” ‘This is an operation often attended with consider- 
able hazard; and very little money is employed in this way, 
unless under the immediate management or superintendence 
of the lender—the calculation of the credit of the borrower, 
and the risk attending the violation of law, is with difficulty 
confided to the agency of a third person. But take away the 
legal prohibition, and the objections of foreigners to sending 
their capital would be removed, because they could then make 
a profitable investment upon substantial landed security. In 
the case of shaving, by means of an agent, the possible infi- 
delity of that agent in performing the duties of his trust, would 
be a matter for serious consideration. In the case of invest- 
ment upon ground rent, or bond and mortgage, no such con- 
sideration could arise. 

2. We have said that the effect of the usury laws is to 
enhance the rate of interest, by increasing the risk to the lender 
—the lender must, therefore, insure himself against the opera- 
tion of that law, by a charge of additional interest ; this would 
be the case under any circumstances; but the law is doubly 
operative in producing this effect, inasmuch as it drives out 
competition ; for there are many individuals who could not be 
induced, by the most exorbitant interest, to hazard the violation 
of law. Independently of the hazard, and the moral considera- 
tion, there is even to the present day a certain degree of disre- 
pute attendant upon the character of the usurer, which also 
exercises a great restraining influence. 

So many capitalists being thus prevented from bringing their 
money into the market, it follows as a consequence that those 
who are not driven out, having less competition to encounter, 
have less to restrain them from increasing the rates of interest. 
We believe that a confederation among money lenders to en- 
hance interest beyond the actual market rate, is exceedingly 
difficult, and perhaps not possible; but if it be possible, it is 
clear that it would be rendered so, by diminishing the number 
of operative capitalists; for the fewer their number, the more 
easily can they act in concert. There needs no laboured 
demonstration to prove this. No necessity, however, would 
exist for this concert of action ; for by driving competition from 
the market, the supply of money would be so far reduced below 
the demand, as to enable lenders to require from borrowers a 
sufficiently exorbitant interest, 
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3. A repeal of these laws would have a tendency to abolish 
brokerage commissions upon illegal negotiations. It is well 
known that, under the existing order of things, very few nego- 
tiations, for the loan of money at illegal interest, are made with- 
out the agency of a broker. The broker, of course, receives a 
regular compensation for effecting the transaction, which is 
generally one quarter of one per cent. upon the gross amount 
of the loan, and this commission is always paid by the bor- 
rower. A is in want of a loan of eight thousand dollars for 
two months; he employs B, a broker, to procure him the 
money, which he accordingly does, from C, a capitalist. C’s 
charge for interest is one and a half per cent. a month, amount- 
ing in all to $240—B’s charge for commissions is one quarter 
per cent. upon the whole sum, amounting to $20. Thus we 
see, that A is obliged to pay $260 for the tse of $8000 for two 
months. It is self evident, if the object of the parties to a con- 
tract of this nature, in employing the broker, be the evasion of 
the penalty attached to a breach of the usury laws, that the 
repeal of those laws would altogether abolish such an agency 
for such a purpose, and the borrower and lender would then 
negotiate with each other in propriis personis ; so that, in the 
case we have supposed, A would have only $240 to pay for his 
loan, instead of $260. 

We know it is adversely asserted, that the repeal of the law 
would not remove the necessity of a broker’s agency ; and this 
is strenuously insisted upon, on the ground that brokers are 
continually employed in the purchase and sale of real estate, 
and the stocks of incorporated companies. But the circum- 
stances, under which the different agencies are conducted, 
destroy the analogy. In the first place, there is no regular 
place of resort, where buyers and sellers of real estate can meet 
for the purpose of conducting their negotiations. If a man 
wishes to buy a house, he never thinks of going to the Exchange 
to effect his object, (unless in pursuance of a sheriff’s advertise- 
ment,) because it is not customary for holders thus to offer their 
property at private sale. A broker’s office takes the place of an 
Exchange, and a register is there kept of much of the real 
estate in the market. This is the usual way in which holders 
advertise for sale. Purchasers, however, in addition to these, 
are actuated by other motives. Houses are not sold at a regu: 
lar market rate, as money is,—-their prices do not so much 


1So in the case of loans upon real security,—agents are in general 
smepored to effect them. Such transactions require much investigation, 
both as respects the value of the property and the validity of the title. 
Formal papers are also essential. Securities of this description are very 
different from commercial papers, and may well demand for their nego- 
tiation an intermediate person. 
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depend upon the demand and supply, but are influenced more 
by the character of the seller, and the fancy of the buyer. A 
great deal of bargaining, therefore, is sometimes required in 
making a.purchase; and thus a broker is employed by the 
purchaser, in consequence of his superior knowledge of the 
value of real estate, and skill in conducting such a negotiation. 

So also in the purchase of bank and other stocks, a skilful 
broker, by.a species of finesse, may often operate several per 
cent. more advantageously at the stock and exchange board, 
than the actual purchaser could do for himself in the street. 
The commissions paid to the agents in both these cases, are 
therefore well applied, and are perhaps often the means of sav- 
ing a hundred times the amount to the principals. 

ow, the lending and borrowing of money upon a promissory 
note is so simple a transaction, that no skill whatever is neces- 
sary to effect it. The first thing to be ascertained, is the cur- 
rent value of money in the market; than which, as we have 
said, nothing is more easy, for it is a matter of notoriety to 
every one who resorts to the Exchange; this being ascertained, 
the borrower walks up to one of the numerous capitalists who 
throng the place “ where merchants most do congregate,” hands 
him the business or accommodation paper (as the case may be 
which he wants discounted, gets the money at the rate 
on between the parties, and the affair is settled. It is no argu- 
ment on the other side, to say, that brokerage is so trifling as 
not to be worthy of consideration in this discussion. Reflect, 
for a moment, upon the vast sums that are loaned in this market 
by private capitalists,—they annually amount to millions of 
dollars, and the broker pockets his quarter per cent. commission 
upon every dollar of it. It matters not whether the loan be 
long or short—for a month or for a year—the commission is 
still the same. 

We assert, then, that the act of 1723 is not only totally inef- 
ficacious, but actually promotes that which it is intended to 
prevent—upon this ground alone it should be immediately 
repealed. We believe that we have already demonstrated this 
to be the effect of the law, and it will not be necessary to pursue 
this point further. But it is argued by the advocates of limited 
rates, that the inefficiency of a law, provided that law be aimed 
at the prevention of crime, is not a good reason for its repeal. 
We have already shown that, according to the Bible itself, 
usury is not a crime; but, independently of that, we take leave 
to enquire, why should our statute book be lumbered with an 
accumulation of laws which never have effected any useful 
purpose? “If the law does no good,” we are answered, “neither 
does it do any harm, and therefore we would have it remain.” 
Even upon this supposition we would advocate a repeal; but 
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we say that the act of 1723 does work an infinite deal of harm, 
and we trust we have made this apparent. 

If the law attaching the penalty of death to the crime of 
murder were inoperative to such an extent as in no degree to 
prevent the commission of murder, we would rescind it; beéause 
we think that an inoperative law is worse than no law at all. 
This, however, is a matter concerning which different opinions 
may be entertained,—but if this law against murder were not 
only ineffectual in preventing, but actually tended to produce 
murders, we are unable to see how a difference of opinion could 
exist on the subject. 

It is sufficiently obvious, from what we have seen, that the 
present law against usury is worse than inefficient. It is equally 
clear that the ingenuity of man could not devise a law which 
would be an efficient substitute. In a community which is in 
its character so essentially commercial, if it were possible to 
frame an effective law, it would not for a moment be tolerated ; 
and we do believe that it is nothing but the total incompetency ~ 
of the act of 1723, which prevents the people from raising an 
united voice against it. 

There is one thing which cannot but strike every reflecting 
person in regard to this act; we mean, the corrupting influence 
which it exercises upon the morals of the people. ‘The second 
section runs thus :—— 

“If any person or persons whatsoever do or shall receive or 
take more than six pounds per cent. per annum, on any such 
bond or contract as aforesaid, upon conviction thereof, the per- 
son or persons so offending shall forfeit the money and other 
things lent, one half thereof to the governor, for the support of 
the government, and the other half to the person who shall sue 
for the same, by action of debt, bill, plaint or information, in 
any court of record within this province, wherein no essoin, 
protection or wager of law, or any more than one imparlance, 
shall be allowed.” 

Now can any man read this most iniquitous statute and fai] to 
see that it holds out a reward to the blackest treachery and ingra- 
titude? We have no reference now to those common informers, 
who, for the sake of pecuniary gain, make it a business to pro- 
secute for every breach of law to which a money penalty is 
attached. Such characters, we all agree, are despicable enongh. 
But when a party to a solemn contract, entered into for the 
= of mutual benefit, is enabled, nay, encouraged, by the 

aw to avoid that contract by the deliberate violation of his 
manly honour, wa earnestly protest against the longer continu- 
ance of such a blot upon the pages of our statute book. 

The common informer may seek to justify his business by 
the benefit resulting to society from the punishment of crime. 
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The borrower at unlawful interest can have no such justifica- 
tion, for he knows full well that society could derive no advan- 

from the punishment of usury. It is the lender alone who 
would be affected by his treachery. 

e here conclude our remarks upon this subject; as an 
apology for them, we have placed at the head of this paper, the 
title of Mr. Bentham’s treatise. We perceive that the committee 
of the legislature of New York, appointed to enquire into the 
expediency of repealing the usury laws of that state, have 
adopted this treatise as their report. Hence its republication. 
The work is pregnant with striking facts and irresistible rea- 
soning, and we would be well pleased if the legislature of 
Pennsylvania would profit by the example. 





Art. VIII -—La E'smeralda, opera en quatre actes, musique 
de Mademoiselle Louise Bertin, paroles de M. Victor Hugo: 
représenté pour la premiére fois sur le Théatre de L’ Acadé- 
mie Royale de Musique. Le 14 Novembre, 1836. 


The grand opera of Paris, technically termed the Royal 
Academy of Music, is the most finished and accomplished 
institution, of its kind, that the world has known. A magnifi- 
cent salle, a stage of unusual dimensions, an orchestra com- 
posed of eighty chosen graduates of the Royal Conservatory, 
an array of vocal and dramatic talent of a high order, a 
numerous troupe of well drilled choristers, an unrivalled corps 
de ballet, \ed by the élite of all European dancers-—to which 
is added every possible contribution, of architecture, of scenery, 
of decorations, and of appropriate costume, towards enhancing 
the brilliancy of the spectacie—all these elements of beauty and 
of splendour render it a barometer of the musical taste of the 
Parisians. Hear the same walls, which near seventy years 
ago rung with enthusiastic admiration of Gliick’s Iphigenia, 
now re-echoing the thousand continued plaudits elicited by the 
admirable productions of Meyer Beer ! 

The influence of this institution seemed to have attained its 
maximum in 1832-—a year stamped indelibly as an era in the 
annals of music. Rossini had retired upon his laurels—the 
great Italian had become indolent, satiate of fame—mayhap his 
resources somewhat impaired, and he himself too prudent to 
destroy, as many others have done, with his own hands, living 
fame and a bright prospect of immortality. Some years pre- 
vious he had contracted to deliver a partition every two years 
to the Grand Opera. Moise and the Siege of Corinth (lately 
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reproduced with little success) are generally known to our 
musical readers ; not so the Comte Ory, an exquisite two act 
musical comedy, which succeeded them. Its hero, the count, 
is a French, in the same degree as i dissoluto punito of Mozart 
was a cosmopolite, Don Giovanni. He has not even existed 
long enough to know the value of a “catalogue” of his bonnes 
fortunes, but lives rovingly on, the creature of impulse and of 
caprice. In the opening act he is disguised as a hermit—his 
cell without the walls of a castle—the fair chdatelaine of which 
“ hath caught his eye.” Nothing can be more seducing than 
the lay, | ' 
* Que le destin prospére.” 


in which he gives his ‘benediction to the troupe of pretty pea- 
sants who deposite, before his door, their offerings of fruits and 
flowers. It entices from the castle its dame and her attendants 
—see how confidingly they enter the net of assumed sanctity ! 
The count is in ecstasy—she invites him to shrive her within 
her domicile—nay more, she takes him by the hand—-when lo ! 
as they approach the drawbridge, enter the count’s tutor, who 
proclaims a name which fills with terror, yet with curiosity, 
every female bosom : 


“ C’est le Comte Ory.” 


In an instant the cowl is withdrawn, the stole cast off, and, the 
beard once removed, behold in Jieu of anchorite a gay young 
knight. A moment before we were melted by the touching 

hos of his benediction——now listen to his audacious defiance ! 
The curtain drops. 

At the opening of the second act we are within the castle-—a 
tempest peals through its battlements—-in the interval between 
two fortissimi crescendos of thunder, we hear that unrivalled 
quartett of female voices supplicating refuge from the storm, 

“ Noble chatelaine 
Voyez notre peine ;” 

and the seneschal admits a band of pilgrim nuns, fleeing before 
the blasts of heaven, and the impious persecution of ce mé- 
chant Comte Ory! a supper of fruits and milk is served up to 
these sanct maidens who, strange to say, seem not to relish such 
frugal fare. ‘The Lady Isabelle retires and leaves the holy 
sisters to their devotions. But, oh surprise ! the cloak and hood 
fall off—for nuns, read reckless knights—their leader the Comte 
Ory ! One of the party enters with two jars of wine, and the 
walls resound with the revelry of 


“A la bonne folie 
C’est charmant—c’est divin, 
Le plaisir nous convie 
A ce joyeux festin.” 
VOL. xx1.—No. 4l. 21 
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At dead of night the count arises and prowls about the castle 
—a dangerous lion at such an hour and in such a place—but 
just as matters approach a démowement, a trumpet sounds a 
flourish without, and the lord of the castle returns with bis 
followers from the holy land. The lady is thus rescued from 
danger, and her pursuer forced with his companions to accept 
their liberty as a boon. 

After the Comte Ory, the “Swan of Pesaro” set the seal to 
his immortality by the production of Guillaume Tell. Months 
previously to this event, all Europe awaited with breathless 
interest the appearance of this noble drama. 

On the night of its first representation, the Grand Opera was 
crowded to excess, and a seat was sold as high as one hun- 
dred and fifty francs. The performance over,—a joyous and 
enthusiastic multitude assembled beneath the windows of the 
Maestro, while the choristers of the opera sang the inimitable 
quartett of the Comte Ory. Such an ovation was almost 
worthy the hero of a revolution; and, in fact, Rossini had 
effected a revolution, destined, perhaps, to outlive the glorious 
liberties of July. 

A dispute next arose as to the emoluments of the composer, 
and the matter is still in litigation. Meanwhile, under penalty 
of losing the arrears for which he contended, the Maestro has 
preserved a willing silence. Director of the Italian opera, his 
time has been employed of late in drawing forth the talents of 
Bellini, Donizetti, and Mercadante, in producing their operas 
at the Bouffes', and in developing the vocal resources of the 
young cantatrici entrusted to his skill. To his instructions is 
Giulia Grisi mainly indebted for her success. He is now seen 
in every public place of amusement—and Paris abounds in such 
—to-day you meet him at Tortoni’s, to-night at Musard’s ball ; 
spat morning he was strolling in the Jardin des Plantes, 
ast evening at the Grand Opera you saw him a delighted 
listener to the Huguenots of Meyer-Beer.? 

We have said that the year 1832 was an epoch in the annals 
of the gai science—it gave birth to Robert le Diable—a musi- 
cal melo-drama—-Germanic in its conception, and in its compo- 


' The Italian Opera. 

* Rossini made a tour through Germany and Belgium, last autumn, in 
company with Rothschild of Francfort. The accounts he gave, on his 
return, of the distresses which inconvenience great men en route was 
ludicrous enough. At night, for instance, hardly had he ensconced him- 
self comfortably in his awberge—his eyes half-closed with sleep—before 
low strains of music broke in upon his slumber. The sounds swell! 
the musicians draw nigh! and the maestro finds himself serenaded with 
an air from Semiramide or Armida! He was thus obliged every night 
to make a speech at the expense of sleep; besides being bored to death 
with his own music. 
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sition displaying each new and fertile resource of the school of 
Rossini. 

But Robert le Diable was long preceded by the masterpiece 
of Von Weber. True,—but Der Freyschiitz was executed at 
the Opera Comique, the productions of which theatre may be 
said to form a transition between the vaudeville, or lighter 
comedy, and the grand opera, in which, as in all the pieces 
exhibited on the stage of the Rue le Pelletier, the dialogue is 
recitative. It is written over the door of the Théatre du Vaude- 
ville—“ Le Francais né malin, inventa le Vaudeville.” ‘This, 
mutatis mutandis, would also be an appropriate inscription for 
the portico of the Opéra Comique. 

Robert le Diable is then the first five-act opera in which, on 
the French stage, the elaboration of a thought was carried out 
with the most exquisite finish of execution and unity of design. 
It exhibits the conflicts of a good with an evil principle, and the 
partition shadows forth each phase of emotion. The perpetual 
warfare between monos and daimonos—-between things heavenly 
and things infernal—on the one side, early education, maternal 
love, and the noble materials of virtue-—-opposed to them, the 
subtle voice of the serpent, the fiend who avows himself a 
father, the father who would win his son to perdition ; all these 
eolourings of passion, thrown into the most vivid contrast, are 
wrought into a succession of powerfully dramatic scenes—-each 
new one augmenting the interest felt in its predecessor. 

The legend is, as the minstrel hath it, 


*_ * %* * * Ce mauvais garnement 


“Thistoire epouvantable A Lucifer promis, 
De notre jeune duc Ft qui pour ses méfaits 
De ce Robert le Diable S’exila du pays.” 


“De Normandie” would not have impaired the beauty of M. 
Scribe’s last couplet, inasmuch as our hero’s was a Norman 
dukedom. Robert is an amateur of wine, of dice, and of 
beauty, who maintains his reputation with the pit by his dis- 
play of reckless daring and generosity, and who deserves no 
mention by the side of our old and philosophical friend, Faust. 
The true hero of the drama is (as is usual in such matters since 
Milton) the Devil—his friend and unknown sire. 

Sweet woman most appropriately administers the chalice of 
holy hope to this all but lost sinner--we mean Robert, not his 
sire—and in the hour of trial, when he consents to sign the 
black and bloody bond, an organ, pealing to her assistance, 
recalls to his mind the chants of his infancy. At the same 
moment, Alice unfolds the dying letter of his mother. __ 


“Oo mon fils ma tendresse assidue 
Veille sur toi du haut des cieux 
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Fuis les conseils audacieux 
Du séducteur qui m’a perdu.” 


C’en est fait—the hour has come; and Bertram, in despair, 
strives to drag Robert with him through the flames amid which 
he disappears. ‘The scene is strikingly dramatic, and the 
horror displayed in Nourrit’s convulsed features, as he starts 
back from the spot at which his sire vanished, is a magnifi- 
cent piece of acting. All this occurs in the antechamber of a 
chapel—a curtain rises, and a splendid assemblage of priests, of 
enfans de cheur with censers, of lords and ladies in wedding 
bravery, at the head of whom the princess Isabel kneels before 
the altar—await to celebrate the nuptials of the repentant duke 
with his ladye-love. 

The opera Robert was followed by Gustave ou le bal Masqué, 
a production of Auber’s, far inferior to the Muette, and founded 
upon the assassination of Gustavus of Sweden, by Ankastrom. 
History is of course altered to suit the genius of the piece. In 
truth, Clio, in dramatic mythology, too often becomes the god- 
dess of fiction. The main success of Gustave is to be attributed 
to the brilliant masquerade in the fifth act. We remember 
having been present at its first representation, and the bravos 
which welcomed this gay scene were in due accordance with 
the Gaul’s love of splendour, and admiration of tinsel. Besides 
the usual gas lights of the stage, eighteen hundred bougies 
in rich candelabras illumined the ball room “as the sun at 
noon.” ‘This scene is now often played without the preceding 
four acts—the opera is therefore, comparatively, a failure. 

Cherubini—the Beethoven of the present day—next produced 
an opera. The forte of this grand composer lies less in musico- 
dramatic, than in profound harmonic conceptions. Alibaba— 
so his last work is entitled—is founded upon the well known 
Arabian tale, and was first exhibited in 1834. Although its 
early representations were crowded to excess, it was little ap- 
preciated by the parterre, for which dignified areopagus its 
splendid harmonies and masterly cadences were too scientific. 
Yet it seems to us that even Milton’s Comus would weary an 
English pit, and the undying parterre of the French theatres 
holds, in its palms, the destinies of every dramatic production it 
is called upon to praise or to condemn. In vain are bands of 
claqueurs, hired to applaud, even as professional mourners are 
retained at a funeral. Enthusiasm paid at the rate of thirty 
sous a night is not easily communicated. We were enchanted 
with Alibaba, the dilettanti pronounced it a chef daeuvre, but its 
majesty, the pit of the grand opera, thought otherwise. It ac- 
cordingly fell through. 

Previous to the appearance of Alibaba, the Don Juan of 
Mozart had been brought out at great expense, and the rich 
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materiel of this magnificent opera extended by the Parisian 
musicasters into five acts. Even the parterre was ashamed not 
to admire the master-piece of Mozart—especially when pre- 
sented in a very pretty libretto, and notwithstanding that the 
baritone part of its hero had been transposed an octave in alt, 
so as to meet the compass of Nourrit’s voice. Still, though its 
merits were acknowledged by all, Don Juan met only with 
enthusiasm from the privileged few. 

The hiatus intervening between Cherubini’s splendid failure, 
and La Juive, was filled up by Robert le Diable, (now near its 
two hundredth representation,) and by one or two new ballets, 
and the thirst of the Parisians after novelty was quenched for a 
time by the graceful flights of Mademoiselle Taglioni, and by 
the voluptuous pas de deur of the two Ellslers. Flanny—the 
younger of these sisters—is surprisingly beautiful as a woman, 
and beautifully surprising as a danseuse. Her pirouettes and 
feats of muscular strength and agility are, however, the very 
opposite of the suave and chaste sylphisms of 'Taglioni. 

At last the Juive was exhibited to the public, who had lon 
awaited her coming. Never did Jewess or opera so surpass 
expectations. Mademoiselle Falcon looked and sang the Re- 
becca of Ivanhoe; the scenery and decorations were brilliant 
above all traditions of dramatic splendour, and the music has 
entitled its composer, M. Halevy, to a seat in the French insti- 
tute. This opera was produced in the spring of 1835, and 
many a gay Parisian left the masquerades of the Carnival for 
this spiendid spectacle. One hundred and eighty thousand 
francs were expended in “getting it up,” and in one scene a 
gorgeous procession of one hundred and fifty knights on horse- 
back, in full panoply, pass over the stage. In the last act a 
large public square is admirably depicted, and the sad illusion 
of an auto-da-fé is rendered perfect by the procession of peni- 
tents, by their appropriate dirge, and by the dead stillness of 
the multitude assembled to witness the execution. 

We hasten from the Juive to the Huguenots, the last work 
of M. Meyer-Beer, and, as we think, the most extraordinary 
musical production of the present day. 

We have seen, in his preceding opera, with what success this 
gifted composer has exhibited a perpetual struggle between the 
principles of good and of evil. Still, the legend of Robert pos- 
sesses intrinsic elements of interest, and its musical translation 
was listened to, its dramatic positions observed and admired 
by the audience, with the same attentive curiosity and with the 
same breathless anxiety that any intelligent auditory would 
bestow on the recital of a highly wrought fiction, or with which 
any crowd of spectators would await the issue of an eventful 
combat. Rarely has the supernatural been turned to such 
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advantage, and there are many passages in the music of 
Robert which rank with the renowned supper scene of Don 
Giovanni. 

But when Meyer-Beer proclaimed to all Europe that he had 
produced another chef deuvre, and that the massacre of St. 
Bartholemew had furnished the materials of this new and am- 
bitious fabric, the musical world knew hardly whether most 
to admire the audacity of the maestro, or tremblingly and sor- 
rowfully to anticipate a failure. Yet the universal interest in 
the fate of this new drama was, for a season, doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

The Huguenots had been promised for rehearsal in the fall 
of 1834, and a compact to this effect signed by M. Meyer-Beer 
on the one hand, and by M. Véron,' the then director of the 
opera, on the other. 

The autumn came, but with it no opera. The composer 
entreated for a few months’ respite—urging illness as a plea for 
his remissness. Vain prayers! vain excuses! M. Véron in- 
sisted upon a fulfilment of the contract, or the penalty of forfeit- 
ure, thirty thousand francs. The opulent composer paid the 
ng ge Paris, and, deeply incensed at this treatment, swore 
that his new opera should make the fortune of some more 
deserving theatre. Fortunately for us, and for the world, the 
recording angel dropped a tear on this, as on the oath of my 
Uncle Toby. 

Eighteen months flew by, and M. Véron learned that Meyer- 
Beer was in treaty with the directors of Feydeau, the Opera 
Comique :—he and his treasurer now repented deeply their 
unhandsome conduct towards the composer. We were soon 
informed by the Parisian journals that Véron had gone to 
Baden to become, in his turn, a suppliant. 

His interview with Meyer-Beer was solemn—a treaty was 
nevertheless soon concluded—its first stipulation being, that 
the 10,000 francs he had been forced to pay M. Scribe for the 
libretto should be refunded, together with the 20,000 francs of 

es interets which the director had also claimed and 
received. : 

This clause once adjusted, matters went on smoothly, and 
Véron returned to Paris with maestro and massacre in his 


+ The rapid fortune of M. Véron is a singular combination of good 
luck, and of clever manceuvring. In his younger days, and while an 
apothecary’s boy, he invented the celebrated Paté Régnaud. This 
discovery furnished him an income of 10,000 francs: he then became 
physician to, and, finally, director of, the opera. The first piece brought 
out by the new director secured him an ample fortune. This piece was 
Robert le Diable, and, strange to say! he himself had no confidence in 
its success. At the end of five years he retired upon 800,000 francs ! 
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chaise de poste. "The coulisses and boards of the grand opera 
were set in immediate gestation, and in due time produced “a 
mountain.” 

The Huguenots made their début in the month of March 
last, and the echoes of the lyres which first vibrated with these 
seraphic strains, have not yet ceased. A chain of harmonic 
sympathies unites countries hitherto inimical. France and 
Russia, Paris and St. Petersburg, with all the intermediate 
cities, join in hailing this first successful endeavour to drown in 
music the discords of war, of politics, and of diplomacy. Even 
Spain, poor, persecuted Spain, might repose from her troubles 
and dissensions, could this opera be brought out at Madrid. 
If Orpheus drew after him trees and stones, Meyer-Beer might 
surely entice from their mountain fastnesses, the guerillas of 
Don Carlos. 

But to our purpose—the Huguenots, and the immense diffi- 
culties which must have encompassed the composer. We have 
already remarked that Robert was a facile theme when com- 
pared with its younger and more sober brother. A consideration 
of the education and habits of the Gallic nation—of their irre- 
ligion, and of the gaiety which, with them, converts every 
frown into its corresponding smile,— 


Each tear of sadness to its mate of joy,— 


will show that great and splendid talent was requisite to con- 
vulse with interest, in a religious opera, the same audience 
beneath the warmth of whose enthusiasm La Muette de Por- 
tict and Robert had budded and bloomed into existence. 

Next to liberty, glory, love—and mayhap before the latter— 
the dramatist may draw his readiest and most felicitous inspi- 
rations from the mysterious, the wonderful, the supernatural—— 
from those fancies which seize on the imagination, which nou- 
rish it with the vague surmises of superstition, with the soul’s 
curiosity to know more of itself, and with its longings to 
encroach on the forbidden realms of the invisible. From such 
sources have the Germans derived most of their original poetry, 
romance, and music. In proof uf this, we need only cite Faust 
and Der Freyschiitz. 

It had ever been deemed improper to exhibit religion on the 
stage, and the enthusiasm of piety had found most seeming 
vent in oratorios. ‘The great masters in this high department 
of musical art—Handel, Sebastian Bach, Martini, Haydn, Glick, 
Mozart, Beethoven—had, morover, little confidence in the effects 
of sacred music upon a theatrical audience. | 

Of late years this has changed. The Muette has its beau- 
tiful prayer at the chapel door, and in the market-place. 'The 
church was here in limine of the French stage— Robert 
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concludes in a chapel, and the Juive opens like the Muette, 
the organ aniting most harmoniously the chants of high mass 
within the cathedral to the appropriate chorus of the populace 
without. 

The Huguenots is a struggle between the solemn depths and 
severe abstractions of German music, and the gay and lucid 
compositions of the Italian school. A contest between Klop- 
‘stock and Ariosto, between Goethe and Tasso, between Schil- 
ler and Metastasio, in poetry; between Weber and Rossini, be- 
tween Jl Barbiere di Seviglia, and Robindes Bois, between 
the Faust of Spohr, and the Matrimonio Segreto of Cimarosa, 
in music. ‘The partisans of Coligny maintain throughout, a 
mixture of martial and of psalmodic harmonies, while the catho- 
lics contrast the momentary devotion of a processional prayer, 
now with shouts of mirthful revelry, now with clamours of ven- 
geance, and finally, with the demoniac howlings of blood-thirsty 
politico-religious fanaticism. The joy of the protestants is of 
so sombre, and the sternest gravity of the catholics of so gay a 
hue, that each seems mockery of the other. To unite these 
distinct shades of musical conception, to blend them together, 
to clothe them with the rarest and richest modulations of har- 
mony, and to throw unity of light and of colouring over the 
whole design—such has been the aim of Meyer-Beer. The 
attempt constitutes his audacity, its success his glory. 

Let us take, for illustration’s sake, the third act of this opera, 
in all probability the richest tissue of dramatic music the world 

It opens with a joyous chorus of gay groupes of 
walkers in a public promenade ; 


“ C’est le jours du Dimanche 
C’est le jours du répos.” 


This glad ebullition of contentment, is soon interrupted by the 
couplets sung by the protestant soldiers, and to these couplets 
are joined the litanies — by the female catholics. These 


three chorusses are carried on simultaneously, and we may 
readily conceive the difficulty surmounted, when, in lieu of a 
painfully elaborate composition, of a confused mass addressing 
itself rather to the eye than to the ear, or of one of those tours 
de force, called by the old school doubles fugues, and “ in- 
vented,” says a F'rench writer, “ by old Martini to scare away 
the devil,” an individual, par parenthése, whom such music was 
well calculated to frighten ; in short, when, instead of findin 
any such imperfections, we are charmed with the natural an 
distinct preservation of all the unities without apparent effort, 
and without harmonic obscurity. 

The first chorus of soldiers—full of energy, of warmth and of 
frankness—is accompanied syllabicaily by voices imitating the 
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drum,' and thus accentuating the measure, and is followed by 
a sweet prayer, sung by female voices, and which, like the pre- 
ceding couplet, chanted at first without accompaniment, is 
blended with it most admirably at the return of the orchestra. 
Nothing can be more perfect in harmony than the chain which 
unites these two so dissimilar motives, and yet they are joined 
at the second measure, by a third chorus of male catholics, 
who manifest with violent exclamations the horror inspired 
by the impious songs of the Huguenots, at the moment of the 
passage of the holy images. In this complicated act, which 
would have been chaos in other hands, do we see light, form 
and symmetry spring up under the composer’s master touch. 

As we become warmed into enthusiasm by the remembrance 
of this opera, and as we recall to mind the splendour of 
the two last acts, we are fain to repent of the preference we had 
given to the magnificent combinations of choruses of different 
characters we have just failed in describing. Despite the har- 
monic richness of their results, they can scarcely be compared 
to the passionate scenes which ensue. Yes! love, and even 
vengeance, fear, and even frenzy, and many of the more 
pronounced phases of contrasting passions, are more vividly por- 
trayed as the piece approaches its dénowement : the composer 
seeming to acquire fresh strength and elasticity at each onward 
bar. ‘The three preceding acts are, indeed, but preparatory to 
the conspiracy of catholics and to the bloody massacre which 
follows. 

In the first act we find Raoul de Nangis, a young protestant 
gentleman, seated at a feast with a joyous company of catholic 
noblemen. ‘The chorus @ table is inimitably fresh and vigor- 
ous. ‘Then follows a bacchanalian episode de la Touraine 
versez les vins, of the highest rhythmical originality. But 
Raoul is sad, he is bantered by his comrades and provoked by 
them, he owns that he loves an angel of beauty whom he once 
rescued from the hands of a troop of students, but without learn- 
ing her name. After painting her in a series of animated 
phrases he thus gives vent to his exultation. 

“ Vierge immortelle ! 

Qu’elle était belle 

Et malgré moi devant elle 

M’inclinant—je lui disais 

Belle ange !” 
The orchestra stops for a moment as if at a loss to follow him, 
but re-enters with the return of the singer from his wilder flight 
into the key he had left— 


—Reine des Amours! 
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Whilst his auditors are commenting on this romantic passion, 
Marcel, the old protestant soldier-servant of Raoul, enters the 
apartment, and is shocked to see his master at table with 
papists. We are not yet at St. Bartholomew’s day, and these 
catholics solely oecupied with amusement are the pleasantest 
fellows in the world. One of them—the Count Nevers, a fair 
specimen of the dandy of any age—is summoned to attend a lady 
in his oratory ; he goes thither complaining en passant of the 
feminine persecutions to wisich he is perpetually subjected. The 
guests in the mean while, anxious to have a peep at this fair in- 
cognita, discover a key-hole through which to satisfy their curi- 
osity. Raoul in his turn glances through the aperture—his 
indiscretion is severely punished——the lady he sees near this 
fortunate victim of persecution is his unknown divinity. His 
illusions are sadly dispelled. 

Still, he should have rejoiced in lieu of complaining, for this 
lady is the affianced bride of Nevers, and came by an express 
order bf Queen Margaret to pray the knight to renounce his 
claims to her hand. He does indeed seem to have been perse- 
cuted, as he returns to the salle du bestin with a discontented 
‘face. A new personage comes now before us, a pretty page 
(Mdlle. Marie Fiécheuz), who delivers a note to the unfor- 
tunate Raoul. A lady of noble birth asks his presence at a ren- 
_ dezvous. The inexperienced cavalier exhibits the epistle to his 
friends, who--recognising the seal, motto and handwriting of 
Margaret of Valois—pay their court to the astonished and in- 
voluntary favourite. Raoul consents to be led blindfolded to 
the scene of adventure, and the curtain falls. During the whole 
of this scene the hymns of Marcel, whose refrain throughout the 
piece is the celebrated choral of Luther, contrast strangely with 
the gay melodies of his young master’s associates. His part is 
conceived in deep bass, and his whole performance is one of 
mingled energy and pathos. Levasseur, the famous Bertram 
of Robert le Diable, performs this part, while Nourrit, a fine 
countenance and still finer tragedian, enacts the part of Raoul 
in the Huguenots, and that of Robert in its elder brother. 

The second act discloses the gardens of Chenonceaux. 
Queen Margaret reclines upon a bed of verdure, and smiles 
upon her maids of honour, who are making preparations for a 
bath in the Cher. The little page runs down a magnificent 
staircase, announces the arrival of Raoul, and maliciously casts 
his eyes upon the pretty baigneuses. Our hero fancies the 
rendezvous a bonne fortune, and Marguerite, sporting for a 
moment with his passion, sings that exquisite eantiléne, Ah / 
ah! si jétais coquette. ‘The page slips in the word majesty. 
Raoul recovers from his dream, and the queen avows that she . 
had summoned him thither, solely with a view to propose an 
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illustrious alliance with a young catholic heiress—Valentine, 
the only daughter of the Count de Saint Bris. The royal 
council has hit upon intermarriage as a means of restoring har- 
mony between the two dissenting sects which have transfused 
religion into politics. Raoul consents; at a signal from the 
queen a band of courtiers approach, and the Count St. Bris 
comes out from among them, leading his daughter by the hand. 
But, oh, surprise! it was Valentine, whom Raoul rescued from 
the students! she it was whom he saw in the oratory of 
Nevers! and she it is whom he now indignantly refuses to 
receive at her father’s hands. Stupefaction and anger are de- 
picted in every countenance, and the curtain falls as provoca- 
tions are exchanged—defiances accepted. 

We have already examined the musical wonders of the third 
act, and, indeed, had designed that our analysis of the Hugue- 
nots should end here ; but our souvenirs have come upon us so 
thickly that we have been forced to seize them as we best 
might. Hence the want of systematic arrangement evinced by 
this résumé. 

It remains for us to add the link of story which connects the 
second with the fourth act. The promenade, we have men- 
tioned as the scene of the third act, is the Pré aux Clercs—a 
meadow on the bank of the Seine opposite the Louvre, in days 
of yore a duelling ground, and one which Herold has immor- 
talized in his delightful opera of the same name. Here it is 
that the troops of students and of grizettes, and bands of Hugue- 
not soldiers and of clercs de la basoche, sing the various and 
bizarre pieces we have glanced at. It is, moreover, the wedding 
day of the Count Nevers, who, in order to repair the outrage 
the heretic Raoul has inflicted upon his friend, Saint Bris, de- 
mands and obtains the hand of Valentine. The nuptial cortége 
crosses the Pré auz Clercs, on its way to the chapel. Marcel, 
the old puritan, is among the spectators—in his pocket he 
carries a cartel from Raoul to Saint Bris—and as the procession 
passes, he disdains to doff his beaver. This elicits from the 
catholics the insulting exclamations already‘mentioned. Saint 
Bris having received Raoul’s challenge, suffers himself to be 
led into a project of assassination, to which Raoul is to fall a 
victim. Certain words are overheard by Valentine, who, under 
a pretext of remaining to pray, awaits the departure of her 
father and husband, in order to warn Marcel of the danger 
which threatens him whom she still loves—Raoul. 

It is night, and Marcel is pacing the ground; he hears a 
step; “qui va la!” exclaims the old soldier. “ Raoul,” replies 
the challenged maiden. Marcel, cheered by the sound of his 
master’s name, bids her approach, and a duo, full of pathos, 
ensues. There are tears in the eyes, in the voice, and in the 
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soul of the old soldier, as he listens to the earnest tale of one 
who loves Raoul as devotedly as he himself does. Soon his 
master arrives, accompanied by his seconds ; and a few minutes 
after, Saint Bris and his friends come on the stage. Hardly has 
the combat begun, before a dozen armed men spring forth, and 
surround Raoul and his two friends. At this juncture, Marcel 
gives a piercing shout, when suddenly the windows of a neigh- 
bouring cabaret are illumined, and we hear the cheering chorus 
of the Huguenot soldiers, 
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from within. At the second cry of Marcel, the door opens, and 
a troop of his comrades rush out to his assistance ; whilst, at a 
signal from one of Saint Bris’s seconds, students and clercs 
precipitate themselves from other cabarets to the succour of the 
catholics. A melée is imminent, when instantly all the wives 
and mistresses of both parties rush in between the combatants, 
and commence an harmonic logomachy. In the midst of this 
general tumult, and at the height of the feminine quarrel, the 
Queen Margaret arrives, escorted by a body guard and torch 
bearers. 'The combatants stop through respect for the queen, 
who enquires into the causes of this dispute. Explanations 
ensue; and Marcel designates Valentine as the angel who has 
saved the life of Raoul, by warning him of the plot. Saint Bris 
is furious—Raoul amazed. 


Eh quoi! pour me sauver la vie 
Elle aurait de son pére affronté le courroux 
Et sans m’aimer. 
Marguerite. Elle n’aimait que vous.” 


Raoul is in despair; Saint Bris triumphs at having married his 
daughter, and at being revenged upon his enemy. At the 
bottom of the theatre, a large, highly-decorated and illuminated 
barge, filled with musicians, with pages, with ladies of honour, 
and with the bridal party of Nevers, glides down the Seine. 
The bridegroom leads his young wife to the barge, in which 
they are welcomed by blasts of revelry; and the third act ter- 
minates with this brilliant spectacle. 

The fourth act opens with a scene of reconciliation between 
Raoul and Valentine, in the house of her father. The passion 
of our hero has augmented in a direct ratio with his con- 
sciousness of the injustice he has done her. Their interview is 
suddenly interrupted by the arrival of Saint Bris, accompanied 
by a band of friends of the catholic persuasion, who assemble 
to concert the plan of the massacre. Raoul takes refuge behind 
some tapestry, and Valentine is forced by her sire to be a witness 
of this awful ceremony. ‘The conspiracy prospers, all seem to 
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embrace the hatred and fanaticism of Saint Bris, and Raoul 
listens to the oath which binds them all to follow the sanguinary 
chief, who exclaims, 


“ Te fer en main, alors levez-vous tous ; 
Que tout maudit expire sous vos coups. 
Ce Dieu qui vous entend et vous bénit d’avance, 
Soldats chrétiens, marchera devant vous.” 


All! did we say? Aye, save one. Nevers, execrating such 
treachery, breaks his sword, and casting it to the ground, bursts 
out in a sublime musical sentence— 


“ Tiens, la voila, que Dieu juge entre nous.” 


Then ensués a scene of stupendous power and effect. Three 
monks advance slowly from the rear of the stage; the orchestra 
executes, moderato, a rhythm of strongly-accentuated triplets 
upon which the three voices base, sostenuto, their sacrilegious 
hymn—Giloire au grand Dieu vengeur. Suddenly this in- 
timidating measure ceases, and the brazen instruments sound, 
four successive times, the two major chords of E natural, and 
of A flat, in inharmonic relation, whilst Saint Bris and the 
three monks sing in unison, the monks in G sharp and the 
knight in C, the Dilowing benediction :-— 


“ Glaives pieux, saintes épées, 
Qui dans un sang impur serez bient6t trempées ; 
Vous par qui le Trés-Haut frappe ses enemis 
Glaives pieux, par nous soyez bénis.” 


At the last line, the voices, separating, merge into an unexpected 
harmony, the key of C major, unaccompanied by the orchestra, 
and thence gradually modulate into the key of A flat. In this 
key, the theme of the hymn is resumed by the whole chorus, 
accompanied, fortissimo, by the triplet measure of stringed 
instruments, to which we have already alluded. The volume 
of sound now becomes so terrible, the measure is beaten with 
. so much force, the voices are so wildly discordant, religion and 
frenzy become so mingled in each onward phrase, that the 
spectator’s anxiety augments to anguish, as he fancies it impos- 
sible to wind up such a crescendo. He is soon relieved. Ata 
signal from the monks, the conspirators kneel down, and the 
former thread the groups slowly, and laying hands upon their 
heads. ‘Then, in a paroxysm of mad exultation and of infuriate 
fanaticism, the whole band resume the original theme, pour 
cette cause sainte ; but, in lieu of being distributed as before, 
they are concentrated one half in unison, and the other an 
octave above. ‘The compact mass, thundering forth this 
melody, is heard over the orchestra, which, moreover, at every 
other beat, and in the intervals of vocal silence, swells fortis- 
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simo, at which pitch a syncopated beat of the tymbal, aided by 
the rattling of a drum, contributes to form an unheard-of mix- 


‘ture of all the elements of dissonance and of sublime horror 


which it is impossible to hear without consternation. 

The conspirators have retired to take measures for the exe- 
cution of their sinister resolves ; Raoul emerges from his hiding 
place, pale, terrified for his friends, and still his arm and soul 
braced up for the bloody fray. 'Then follows a duo of which the 
varied modulations of love and of anguish, of revenge and of 
tenderness, are indescribably touching; Valentine, who is the 
bride of another, yet at heart ever loving Raoul, now avows her 
passion with a view to dissuade her lover from encountering 
the thousand perils which beset him. . 

“ Valentine. Reste ici cette nuit! reste dans cette asile 

“ Raoul. Je ne puis 

“ Valentine. — Et la mort 

* Raoul. Je saurai la braver ! 

* Valentine. “ Eh bien donc! si ma voix vainement te supplie 

Et si mon malheur seul peut preserver ta vie 
Enfin s’il faut me perdre afin de te sauver 
Reste, Raoul, reste je Vaime ! !” 
His expressions of ecstasy are thrilling — 
* Tu Pas dit; oui tu m’aimes,” 
and the mingled song and recitative; exhibit the highest possible 
musical expression of delicacy and refinement of sentiment. 

A cry without turns him from rapture to desolation; the 
hour has come—in vain does she entreat him to leave to their 
fate the friends whom his single arm cannot rescue from de- 
struction, to espouse her religion, and for her sake,—she, whom 
he loves better than life, yet honour is dearer. He bursts loose 
from her grasp, exclaiming, Diew veillez sur ses jours! Et 
mot je vats mourir. 'The scene terminates with a septime, and 
on the sensible note, which renders it piteous in the extreme. 
He springs through the window, and she falls in a swoon, and 
as if struck by Heaven’s blast. 

We have just seen with what accents the indefatigable author 
of the Huguenots has clothed individual passions, and with what 
rapidity he passes to these immediately after portraying the 
clamours and energetic language of popular masses. Let us 
hasten to the dénowement of this terrible drama. 

On that eventful night, the leading protestant nobles were 
assembled at a féte in the Hétel de Sens. At the opening of the 
fifth act, the curtain accordingly discloses a magnificent ball- 
room filled with a gay and richly-dressed crowd. ‘The music 
of the dance is ofttimes begloomed by a plaintive modulation 
into a minor key. Strange sounds are heard from without. 
There is a pause. The doors are burst open by Raoul, who 
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rushes in, covered with blood, and sword in hand, to announce 
to the protestants the massacre of their brethren. 

The scene changes to a cloister, at the bottom of which is a 
protestant chapel, whither a crowd of women and children fly 
for refuge. Marcel kneeling among them offers up prayers ; 
' wounded in the conflict, he owes his life to the intervention of the 
Count Nevers, who, himselfacatholic, perished in defending him. 

Raoul and Valentine now enter; she, freed by the death of 
her husband, follows her lover every where, and strives to save 
him by marrying him and by converting him to her belief. He, 
on the point of yielding to this new temptation, is suddenly re- 
called ,to a sense of duty by a word from his old servant. 
Valentine, whose love is doubtless superior to her piety, declares 
to her lover that in order to be united to him she will embrace 
a religion whose sublimity, in this awful moment of danger, 
sheds light upon the soul. 

Marcel, in the absence of a divine, and himself a priest, par 
le droit des vertus et par le droit de lage, blesses this hasty 
rite. His severe interrogatories, and the pious response of the 
united voices of the two lovers ; the solemn yet plaintive tones 
of the bass-clarinet, which form the only accompaniment ; the 
very silence of the orchestra, all contribute to the unexpected 
grandeur and solernnity of this scene. In the adjoining temple, 
the women and children are heard chanting the canticle of 
Luther—add to this the trio of the three principal personages, 
and then, in the midst of this solemn harmony, hear the trum- 
pets of the murderers without—their atrocious flourishes form a 
thrilling contrast. A single note of the major mode introduced 
into a minor phrase lends this fierceness to their mingled blast. 
At first, they sound G B flat, and D of the chord of G minor ; 
from this they suddenly change to E natural, D, C and D, and 
this sixth note of the minor mode raised accidentally half a 
tone rings upon the ear with diabolical ferocity. It is as if in 
the key of A minor, F natural, the sixth note were constantly 
sharped. 'This occurs in one of the operas of Gliick ; in the 
Iphigénie en Tauride, at the verse-— ! 


“ Ah! ce n’est plus qu’aux sombres bords,” 


where the sudden introduction of this unexpected note sheds - 
gloom over the whole harmony. — In the Huguenots, on the con- 
trary, it shines out “like a naked sword”—-the savage joy of 
victorious fanaticism clangs in each fresh blast. 

The assassins break into the sanctuary, and as they are 
about rushing upon Raoul, Marcel and Valentine--these three 
closely locked together, advance boldly upon the swords of the 
infuriate wretches. So steadfast is their mien, so exalted their 
courage, and so sublime the splendid choral of Luther which 
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they sing in rich unison, and with which they defy death, that 
spectators and assassins are for a minute electrified by this mag- 
nificent hymn of martyrdom ; the latter, however, seeing them 
unarmed, finally drag them out, and, as they refuse to abjure 
their faith, murder them. 

This finale, in which are introduced successively so many 
emotions,—love, piety, religious exaltation, fanaticism, hatred, 
frenzy, ferocity, the enthusiastic resignation of the three 
martyrs, and the hideous rage of the populace,—is indeed a 
ee of the powerful faculties with which Meyer-Beer 
is gifted. 

Let us pause to take breath, and to apologise to our readers, for 
the extent of ground we have allowed our recollections to cover. 
It has been our object to exemplify the advantage of that deep 
study—the sine qua non of musical success—which is so little 
comprehended by the unskilled, and which constitutes the true 
science of the musician. ‘This it is which forms the maestro, 
and which in his works enchants the world; for the gayer, the 
musical expression, the more it resembles a joyous and easy 
ebullition of sentiment, the greater has doubtless been the initia- 
tory labour of the composer. Are we then bold in affirming 
that, ‘to.produce such works of art, not with a puerile view to 
astonish, but to excite mixed sentiments of delight and of admi- 
ration ; that to accomplish the arduous task imposed by certain 
data, certain dramatic positions, whence arise myriads of felici- 
tous contrasts, and which in less skilful hands would result 
in a chaotic medley; that to present such a musical amalgam as 
we have just cited—-such a wonder to artists and joyous sur- 
prise to the world, which, even in this age of invention, had not 
yet witnessed so vast an effort; that to surpass the three 
orchestras of Don Juan’s ball, and, in short, to construct a 
thoroughly musical, and in the main, religious drama of five 
acts and of as many hours long, and to cement symmetrically 
together a mass of harmonic and of dissonant elements like the 
preceding, may be termed an art little inferior in difficulty to 
any science——a science unsurpassed in beauty by any art ? 

We have thus briefly adverted to the history of the Academie 
Royale de Musique, since we first frequented it, and have 
striven to embody our impressions of the intimate nature of 
certain great musical productions, each one of which merits 
more than the entire space allotted us for this article. It should 
be remarked, that it is to M. Scribe that we are indebted for all 
of the librettos we have cited, and that, since this vadwevilliste 
—with whose writings most of our readers are familiar—has 
been admitted “one of the forty” of the French academy, and 
even for some years previous to that event, his dramatic pro- 
ductions have, with few exceptions, been but feeble copies of 
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the originals which won him fame and fortune. His genius 
has become mechanical—perhaps indolently so-—and his poems 
have more especially required the adorning aid of music. Great 
admiration for the idols of their own creating—for celebrities 
whom it hath been decreed a mode to imitate and a mythe to 
worship—is one of the striking characteristics of French enthu- 
siasm. At Paris no one possesses merit unaided by a name. 
But let distinction be once acquired by him whom they first 
refused to hear, and—like all converted skeptics--the French 
become steadfastly blind to the defects of each new divinity. 
Be faith, pride, obstinacy—-one or all--the cause of this, the 
effect is to dampen all feeble enthusiasm, while it incites to still 
more energetic exertions the bold and resolute aspirant in 
Science, in literature, or in art. 

When the earlier poems of M. Victor Hugo were first com- 
municated to the French Academy, M. de Chateaubriand—to 
whom, if we mistake not, the modest recueil had been trem- 
blingly confided—pronounced the youthful author un enfant 
de génie. He was indeed a child of genius who produced the 
Odes et Ballades, the Orientales, and the Feuilles d’ Automne, 
and we, in common with all the admirers. of this poet, deeply 
regret that promise so rich should have proved precocioper’ The 
inferiority of his recent dramas—the catalogue of hideous vices 
he has enshrined in them—the positive infamy of Lucréce Bor- 
gia, of Marie Tudor, and of the Roi s’amuse, which preceded 
them—the prostitution of such talents to pamper the unnatural 
cravings of the Parisians for such horrors--all these things 
warrant our conclusions, for in all of them does M. Hugo, the 
man, display few or none of the high attributes of M. Hugo, the 
child of genius, while he evinces a loathsome immorality, such 
as no talents could atone for. 

The Esmeralda lies before us, and, not having witnessed its 
representation, we shall cursorily examine it as a literary effort, 
and without other reference to the music of Mademoiselle Bertin 
than a brief sketch of the various opinions concerning it, which 
we find in the leading Parisian journals. 

The outline of this opera is chalked upon the romance of the 
same author, which was noticed in our number for December. 
But Notre-Dame de Paris, could with difficulty be condensed 
into a four act opera, and M. Victor Hugo has consequently— 
and, as we think, for the worse--much altered the plot and 
incidents of the novel which is justly regarded as his happiest 
and most original effort. 

The first scene is the cour des miracles—it is night, and 
the Truands, a congregation of thieves, beggars, gipsies, and 
other vagabonds, are the dramatis persone. Claude Frollo, 
the infamous priest, leans behind a column—-he is there in quest 
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of the Esmeralda. The act opens with a slang chorus of 
Truands—the words of which are in very unintelligible, but, 
doubtless, quite appropriate French——which terminates in shouts 
of joy, as that pearl among gipsies, that exquisite and fanciful 
creation, the Esmeralda, enters dancing. We transcribe her 
accompanying song, as a happy specimen of M. Hugo’s better 


sentiments :—— 


“ La Esmeralda. 


“Je suis l’orpheline 
Fille des douleurs, 

Qui sur vous s’incline 
En jetant des fleurs ; 
Mon joyeux délire 

Bien souvent soupire ; 
Je montre un sourire, 

Je cache des pleurs ! 

“Je danse, humble fille, 
Au bord du ruisseau, 
Ma chanson babilile 
Comme un jeune oiseau , 
Je suis la colombe 
Qu’on blesse et qui tombe ; 
La nuit de la tombe 
Couvre mon berceau. 


Cheur. 


Danse, jeune fille! 

Tu nous rends plus doux ; 
Prends nous pour famille, 
Et joues avec nous 
Comme Phirondelle 

A la mer se méle 
Agacant de l’aile 

Le flot en courroux! 

C’est la jeune fille, 
L’enfant du malheur! 
Quand son regard brille 
Adieu la douleur! 

Son chant nous rassemble 
De loin, elle semble 
L’abeille qui tremble 

Au bout d’une fleur : 
Danse, jeune fille, 

Tu nous rends plus doux; 
Prends nous pour famille, 
Et joues avec nous. 


“ Claude F'rollo, (a part). 


“Fremis, jeune fille ! 
Le préte est jaloux !” 


“ The Esmeralda. 


“T am the orphan 

Daughter of grief, 

Who brings you flowers 

And asks relief. 

My melodies 

Are attuned to sighs, 

And oft on my lips a smile ore 

When my lonely heart is full of tears ! 

I dance where the voice 

Of the streamlet is heard, 

And the lay I sing 

Is the carolling 

Of some young joyous bird! 

I am the dove who wounded dies ; 
In the mystic gloom 
Of the voiceless tomb 

My cradle shrouded lies. 


Chorus. 


Dance on, young girl, 

Thy magic hath bound us; 
Let us be thy friends 

And sport around us, 

As the swallow skims 
O’er the angry sea 
Fanning the wave 
Caressingly. 

It is the maiden 

The child of sorrow, 
From whose eyes despair 
A sunbeam might borrow ; 
At her song we unite 

She seems to our sight 
Like the bee that seeks rest 
From its trembling flight 
In the flowret’s breast. 
Maiden, dance on, 

Thy magic hath bound us; 
Let us be thy friends 

And sport around us.” 


“ Claude Frollo, (aside). 


“Tremble, young girl ! 
The priest is jealous!” 
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Quasimodo next appears crowned and mitred as the pope of 
fools—he is welcomed by the 'T'ruands :— 


“ Cheur. 


** Saluez! clercs de la bazoche! 
Hubins, Coquillards, Cagoux! 
Saluez tous! il approche 
Voici le pape des fous!” 


The archidiacre, his master, springs forward and indignantly 
tears off the rich trappings of Quasimodo. ‘The Truands, 
indignant in their turn, are about massacreing him, when 
Clopin Trouillefou, the Bamfylde Moore-Carew of this Alsa- 
tia, enters and rescues “ his superior in magic” from their hands. 

The crowd retires, and Claude Frollo and Quasimodo—that 
hideous epitome of depravities—are left alone in the square. 
The former communicates his impious design of carrying off 
the Bohemian girl, and the hunchback’s only reply is—“ Master, 
if thou needest me, take my blood—vwithout explanation.” The 
dwarf retires to watch, and the priest and his conscience are 
alone—hear his highly wrought and highly artificial soliloquy : 


* Claude Frollo. 


“© ciel! avoir donné ma pensée aux abimes 
Avoir de la magie essayé lous les crimes 
Etre tombé plus bas que l’enfer ne descend 
Prétre, 4 minuit, dans l’ombre épier une femme, 
Et songer dans |’état ot se trouve mon Ame 

Que Dieu me regarde 4 present! 
Eh bien oui! q‘importe ! 
Le destin m’emporte, 
Se chaine est trop forte 
Je céde 4 sa loi! 
Mon sort recommence ? 
Le prétre en démence 
N’a plus d’espérance 
Et n’a plus d’effroi.” 


* Claude Frollo. 
“© heaven! 
To have plunged in these dark depths my venturous thought, 
The blackest deeds of magic to have wrought, 
Fallen, thus fallen, than hell itself more low. 
A priest! at midnight hour to dare 
To = on one so pure and fair, 
And feel amidst this dark despair 
That God beholds me now! 
Be it so! stern fate 
Directs my course ; 
It is too late, 
I yield to its force. 
Tis destiny that spurs me on, 
There is nought to be lost, 
There is nought to be won.” 
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The remainder of this is positively impious. Why bring such 
ictures on the stage? Why shun for such horrors the drama’s 
egitimate and fertile path ? 

The patrol approaches--passes by, and the priest and his 
minion await breathlessly the coming of the Esmeralda—a 
light footstep is heard—-the following couplets are sung sotta 
voce by Claude and by Quasimodo : 


“ Quasimodo et Claude. 
L’amour conseille Love directs 
L’espoir rend fort And hope empowers 
Celui que veille Him who wakes 
Lorsque tout dort In these sleeping hours, 
Je la devine, I read unseen 
Je entrevois, Thy destiny, 
ein oe divine e vary arenes i“ 
i. Viens sans effroi nd fearlessly, &c. &c. 
Claude. Elle est & moi. : t ensemble. A 


She comes, is seized by them, and almost instantly, at her 
cries, the long-passed patrol returns to rescue her from the 
hands of her ravishers, The priest escapes, but Quasimodo 
is arrested. La Esmeralda falls in love with Phebus, the 
handsome captain of the watch. We quote the ridiculous 
dialogue of their first interview. It is untranslatable. 


“ La Esm.—Daignez me dire 
Votre nom sire! 
Je le requiers. 

“ Phebus.— Phebus ma fille 
De la famille 
De Chateaupers. 

“ La Esm.—Capitaine ? 

* Phebus. — Oui, ma reine. 

“ La Esm.—Reine! oh non. 

“ Phebus. — Grace extréme! 

* La Esm.—Phebus j’aime 

Votre nom. 

* Phebus.— Sur mon &4me 
Jai, madame, 
Une Jame 
De renom.” 


She glides away from the handsome soldier—the patrol dis- 
appear with Quasimodo, and the curtain drops. 

The first scene of the second act exhibits the Place de Gréve. 
Quasimodo is on the pillory. The populace are making all 
manner of abuse of him. The hunchback asks for water—all 
laugh at his request—when the Esmeralda emerges from the 
crowd and presents a gourd of water to his parched lips. The 
exhibition is over. 

The second scene of this act represents a ball-room in the 
house of Madame Aloise de Gondelaurier, the intended mother- 
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in-law of Phebus de Chateaupers; a brilliant company is fast 
assembling ; in the mean while, Phebus, who loves the Esme- 
ralda, is parrying the attacks of his fiancée, who suspects him 
of infidelity. 


“ Phebus.—( Avec passion @ Fleur-de-Lys, qui boude encore.) 
Je vous jure que je vous aime 
Plus qu’on n’aimerait Venus méme. 
“ Fleur-de-Lys.—Pas de serment! pas de serment! 
On ne jure que lorsq’on ment.” 


The Esmeralda is seen dancing in the streets, and at a signal 
from Phebus ascends to exhibit her graceful feats in the saloon. 
Imagine F'leur-de-Lys’s surprise when she sees around the neck 
of the Bohemian the very scarf that she herself had embroidered 
for her lover! ‘There is an éclat, and the company disperse. 

The first scene of the third act must be indeed beautiful. 
The exterior lawn of a cabaret. The tavern on the right. 
Trees on the other side. At the bottom a door and a very 
low wall which encloses the lawn. In the back-ground the 
roof of Notre-Dame, with its two towers and its spire, and an 
outline of the ancient Paris thrown in relief upon the golden 
sky of the setting sun. ‘The Seine runs at the bottom of the 
picture. 

Pheebus is seated with several of his friends around divers 
tables. Their occupation is sufficiently explained by the open- 
ing bacchanalian. 


* Chorus. 


“ Sois propice et salutaire 
Notre-dame de Saint Lo 
Au soudard qui sur la terre 
N’a de haine que pour |’eau.” 


The handsome captain is in the seventh heaven of anticipa- 
tion; he has a rendezvous with the Esmeralda, and, to his shame 
be it said, makes a boast of it to his gay comrades. The con- 
cluding chorus is characteristic :— 


* C’est le bonheur supréme 
En quelque tems qu’on soit 
De boire 4 ce qu’on aime 
Et d’aimer ce qu’on boit.” 


Brief exultation. The priest is there, and with his hand upon 
his poniard he mutters imprecations and threats. The hour 
approaches, his companions retire and leave Phebus. As this 
latter is wending his way to the scene of adventure, he is 
accosted by an unknown. The stranger enquires the name of 
her who awaits the officer, and, singular dramatic improba- 
bility ! he replies, 
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“ Eh, pardieu! c’est mon amoreuse 
Celle que m’aime et me plait fort ; 
C’est ma chanteuse, ma danseuse, 
C’est Esmeralda. 

“ Claude Frollo.—C’est la mort.” 


This contrast is happy. The gay indifference and reckless 
impulse of the young soldier, and the ominous warning of the 
infamous priest, are strikingly true to the nature of these two 
personages. ‘The counsels of the priest are unheeded, and 
Pheebus hastens to the rendezvous. 

The next scene is the room described in the romance of M. 
Hugo. But, in order to dramatise (which means to eel 
the incidents of the plot, various false witnesses are conceal 
in a a closet, and Claude Frollo takes his station 
amongst them. Phabus and the Esmeralda enter the apart- 
ment—their interchange of love and admiration, and the jealous 
ire of the priest, are perhaps the finest and at the same time 
most untranslatable verses in this libretto. 


“ Esmeralda. Phebus. Claude Frollo. 
“Oh! sois sage! O ma reine Les attendre ! 
Encourage Ma siréne Les entendre ! 
D’un visage Souveraine Qu’elle est tendre ! 
Gracieux De beauté! Qu’il est beau ! 

La petite Douce fille Sois joyeuse 
Qui palpite Dont l’eil brille Sois heureuse ! 
Interdite Et pétille Moi je creuse 
Sous tes yeux! De fierté ! Le tombeau !” 


The rage of the priest becomes uncontrollable—he rushes 
forth from his hiding-place—buries his stiletto in the bosom of 
Phebus, and disappears; at the same moment the concealed 
men enter the room—accuse the Esmeralda of assassination, 
and carry her off to justice. 

At the opening of the fourth act the Esmeralda is in prison—in 
the midst of her chains and misery she sings a romance of some 
beauty and of great resignation. The priest enters, and his 
proffers of life and liberty—their sole condition being that she 
will accept his heart—are rejected with scorn. The Egyptian 
is firm to her purpose, and true to her love as to her hate. Still 
it is easy to produce such characters—villany and crime, when 
allied to the power of doing evil, are suceptible of an infinite 
variety of complications. 'The reason of this is that the cata- 
logue of sins and of their divers phases is infinite,—while virtue 
and the more beautiful attributes of our nature are of exquisite 
simplicity—like light, or the colourless white, they are enume- 
rated in a word, while language fails in describing the shades 
of darkness or of colour. 

The prison walls receding, disclose the square before Notre- 
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Dame de Paris—the noble cathedral, with its rich and majestic 
tracery of ornament and of architecture. Quasimodo is direct- 
ing the chimes,—how beautiful are the following verses :-— 


* Quasimodo. Quasimodo. 
“Mon Dieu! j’aime How dear to me this lonely spot! 


Hors moi méme 
Tout ici! 

L’air qui passe 
Et qui chasse 
Mon souci! 
L’hirondelle 

Si fidéle 

Aux vieux toits! 
Les chapelles 
Sous les ailes 
De la croix! 
Toute rose 

Qui fleurit! 
Toute chose 
Qui sourit! 


Triste ébauche 
Je suis gauche 
Je suis laid 
Point d’envie 
C’est la vie 
Comme elle est ! 
Joie ou peine 
Nuit d’ébéne 
Ou ciel bleu 
Qui m’importe 
Toute porte 
Méne & Dieu 
Noble lame 
Vil fourreau 
Dans mon Ame 
Je suis beau ! 


The breeze that loves to chase 
From memory each trace 
Of my unhappy lot; 

The swallow which so faithfully 
Among the ruins sings, 

The chapels which the cross enfolds 
Beneath its holy wings,— 

Each gentle rose that blooms, 

And all that smiles amid the tombs. 


A sketch devoid of form or grace, 
I shudder at my own dark face, 
Nor know one single bliss ! 
Yet pass we through the strife 
Of this brief mortal life 
Even as it is. 

What if the sky be all unclouded 
Or in night’s ebon mantle shrouded, 
The bright, the darkened road 

Conduct alike to God. 
I am a noble blade 
In a vile sheath displayed, 
Thus joy and grief unmoved I bear 
For oh! in spirit I am fair.” 


The Hunchback conceals himself behind a column as Claude 


Frollo enters with Clopin Trouillefou. 'The i. of the beg- 
= is instructed to spread detachments of arm cnashaaal 
rom the Cour des Miracles throughout the crowd—for we 
have forgotten to say that it is the morning of the execution— 
nay more, distant murmurs warn us of the multitude’s approach. 
The multitude precedes, escorts, and follows the procession. 
This procession of the opera is not the least uninteresting 
portion of this magnificent institution. It is a well drilled pan- 
tomimic army, schooled to display every shade of wholesale 
emotion : say to the procession, “pray!” and the procession 
kneels as one man—command it to be gay, and you have the 
mad populace of the Venetian carnival before you—do you 
desire to close your eyes and to awake amid the pageants of 
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by-gone centuries? speak, and the procession appears in full 
panoply, on horseback, and armed in steel—do you seek to 
be thrilled with a display of storied horrors? the procession 
stalks before you, arrayed in the gloomy habiliments of the 
auto-da-fé. 

At other times the procession of the opera is disbanded— 
thrown into groups—now in the market-place of the Muette, 
where who has not heard its lively chorus? where who has 
not watched the gathering of the storm, swelling and darkening 
into the full tempest of popular fury! then hushed, as if by an 
unseen power, while it kneels to invoke a blessing? and lastly, 
where who has not watched the struggle of revolution at its 
most ungovernable height, of mad rebellion with still madder 
tyranny—and now into the bands of patriots who swell the 
army of William Tell. 

From revolution and vehement tumult, the procession of the 
opera changes, with the most perfect readiness, to the gay 
revelry of the ball-room. See it appearing in the brilliant 
masquerade of Gustave! 'The motley army marches in grace- 
ful measure to the majestic Polonaise. Every costume is there ; 
nay, more—each nation joins, not singly but in troops, the 
mazy dance. The frigid Laplander, the fiery Andalusian, the 
barbarous Cossack, the Frenchman of the old régime, the 
Chinese, the Turk, the Persian in rich costume, and then a type 
of every passion, the happy lovers, the jealous duenna, the 
bearded magician—all true to nature; 7. e. to appearances. At 
a certain bar of the music, the procession of the opera smiles, 
three minutes after, it looks sad ; all these symptoms of emotion 
are regulated by the ballet master—and a well-drilled chorister 
would be much more likely to sing one, two, three, or a dozen 
false notes, than would one of the processionists of the Grand 
Opera to smile or sadden out of time. 

On Monday the procession of the opera appeared in La Juive ; 
it there assumed two distinct characters——the triumphal parade 
of the emperor and his knights, and the mournful cortége which 
conducts the Juive to execution. On Wednesday the proces- 
sion of the opera appeared first in Nathalie, a Swiss baillet- 
pantomime, wherein Mademoiselle Taglioni plays and dances 
divinely ; itsuddenly threw off its gay manners and peaceful cos- 
tume, and appeared in the third act of William Tell; and, strange 
transformation! the evening’s performance winds up with the 
masquerade of Gustave. It is Friday night-—-the Huguenots 
are played at the opera, and we have already seen the part 
which the procession plays in this wonderful drama. One 
would think that the procession of the opera had here had 
enough of such horrors—but no! it is again Monday night, we 
are at the fourth act of La Esmeralda—we are, in fact, where we 
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left off for this digression ;—see! the procession of the opera 
again appears upon the scene. 

The crowd increases—murmurs—a sinister cortége begins to 
pour forth upon the square before the church; files of black 
penitents, banners of misericord, torches, archers, officers of 
justice and of police. The soldiers divide the crowd. ‘The 
Esmeralda appears in white raiment, a halter around her neck, 
her feet naked, and a large black crape thrown over her. Near 
her, a monk with a crucifix; behind her, the executioners and 
a band of the king’s troops. Quasimodo, leaning against the 
props of the sisted: observes every thing with attention. The 
instant that the criminal arrives near the facade, a grave and 
distant chant is heard from within the closed doors of the 
cathedral. | 





“ Omnes fluctus fluminis 
Transierunt super me 
In imo voraginis 
Ubi plorant anime.” 


The sounds gradually draw near, and finally burst forth as the 
doors are suddenly opened and reveal the interior of the church, 
filled by a long procession of priests in sacerdotal garments and 
preceded by banners. The procession is led by Claude Frollo 
in pontifical robes—he advances towards the Esmeralda. 

The priest draws near his unfortunate victim—the Truands 
are in the crowd—a word from him, and the soldiers are over- 
powered and she rescued. The Esmeralda is obstinate—she 
spurns the apostate, and is delivered by him to the soldiery. 
But oh, surprise! Quasimodo rushes in among the archers, 
levels to the ground those engaged in seizing her, and bears off 
triumphantly into the church the rescued maiden. 


“ Quasimodo.—Asile! asile! asile !” 


The people re-echo this cry. This exultation is doomed to dis- 
appointment. Claude Frrollo proclaims the Egyptian still a 
prisoner—she is a pagan, and Notre-Dame can only save a 
Christian from the hands of human justice. The archers again 
advance upon the gipsy--the hunchback prepares to defend 
her—-when suddenly a cry is heard from without—and soon 
Phebus enters, on horseback, pale and exhausted. He has 
ridden far to save the Esmeralda, and denounces the priest as 
his assassin. ; 

One would think that this libretto had already manifested a 
sufficiency of unnatural contrasts—that we have been alternate- 
ly subjected to every opposing emotion which the skill of the 

ramatist and the nature of the subject could suggest—and that 
VoL. XxI.—wno. 41. 24 
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more especially in this last act the succession of antitheses had 
been rapid and overwhelming. But no; M. Hugo is as pitiless 
here as in most of his dramas. The handsome captain falls 
bleeding from his horse. ‘The anxious and loving maiden 
receives him in her arms. 


* Ciel tu et Qu’as tu! 
“ Phebus.—Je meurs 

Chaque pas que j’ai fait envers toi, ma bien-aimée 
A rouvert ma blessure & peine encore fermée. 
J’ai pris pour moi la tombe et te lasse le jour. 

Jexpire. Le sort te venge 

Je vais voir, 6 mon pauvre ange 

Si le ciel vaut ton amour! 
—Adieu!” _... (he expires.) 


The last two lines are beautiful. ‘The Esmeralda falls upon 
his body—and the piece concludes with the following singular 
and fantastic résumé : eg” 


¢“ se ité! 
ren eee “ The People.—Fatalité !” 
( The curtain falls,) 


and we must close our remarks on this opera, omitting entirely 
to notice the music, concerning the merits of which, the Journal 
des Débats and the Gazette de France—the organ of the 
juste milieu and the organ of legitimacy—are still waging a 
fierce and abusive war; the former in behalf of and the latter 
against the music of Mademoiselle Bertin. 'This lady is a 
daughter of the well known editor of the Débats. There is 
nevertheless a good calembourg in one of the smaller journals 
respecting it,— 
“ Le chant—Bertin' n’enivre pas.” 


' Pronounced Chambertin. 


The Esmeralda was definitely condemned and driven from 
the stage on Friday evening, December 17th, 1836. 
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Art. IX.—Ion: a tragedy, in five acts. By Tuomas Noon 
Tatrourp. New York: 1837. 


Tragedy, although its old form and features have departed, 
has not yet wholly succumbed to the spirit of the age. The 
Stage, it is true, is fast losing its power, but readers are a thou- 
sandfold increased; and we question very much if the theatre 
alone ever gave a modern poet a real, lasting popularity. It is 
not wide enough. What a limited fame would his be whose 
work should only be known through the mouthing of a dozen 
actors, however clever. A metropolitan journal, and a metro- 
politan audience, would swear to its merits, and there an end. 
But now men write for millions. Each reader, as he passes 
over the performance, makes a little imaginary playhouse, and 
peoples it and gives it properties for himself. If he loses a few 
great points, he at least saves many small ones. The Agamem- 
non of the piece has not it all to himself. Monimia’s maid, 
with her impudent stare, and the identical petticoat which we 
have seen so often in the farce, does not destroy the vraisem- 
blance of a whole tragedy. Your battles are decently fought, 
on meadow or mountain, not by four boobies of a side, between 
the flat and the foot-lamps. The truth is, that the schoolmaster 
is destroying the theatre. When men knew less of the realities 
of the world, and of the every-day progress of affairs, their 
imaginations were satisfied with exhibitions in which geography 
and chronology were infinitely outraged; and, perhaps, the 
next neighbouring nation transplanted to Africa or the New 
Continent. Now, managers are forced to seek other sources of 
excitement. ‘The rage for melo-drama is the legitimate and 
necessary result of extended knowledge. Omne ignotum pro 
mirabile—men wonder at what they do not understand. 
Turkish heroes, with crooked cimeters and loose trowsers, 
used to be admired by children in the holidays ; now, with big 
words and exaggerated sentiment in their mouths, they are 
gazed at by the vulgar of a larger growth. The theatre is 
iven up to the lower classes, because the higher get better 
Sram entertainment from books with less pain and expense. 
Actors degenerate because they have not the check o 
taste in their audience. Writers for the stage become writers 
for the closet. Comedy is banished with the abolition of caste, 
and the progress of material science which brings mankind 
closer together, and a cheap literature, universally diffused, fills 
all the avenues of entertaining knowledge. 
We never expect to see the theatre revived. Acting, once 
an art, has degenerated into a trade, to which few men will put 
themselves apprentice. It is a galling, miserable servitude to 
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the ninety-nine, and little better than a mock triumph to the 
hundredth. All the prestige of the stage is vanished. It used 
to be the daily theme of wits and newspapers, and the nightly 
resort of critics, fashionables, and literati. Men took sides on 
the production of a new comedy, and the realm rung with the 
contest. The actors lived from year to year in the public eye 
and mind ; had their partisans and dependents, and lorded it, if 
they arrived at any eminence, in a sphere often extended and 
seldom contemptible. ‘The theatre, up to a recent period, occu- 
pied a place in England, in the public interest, scarcely second 
to the house of commons. The generation now foremost in 
our own community, remember it here in a most respectable 
and flourishing condition ; and we ourselves have reminis- 
cences of comedies cast from the standing company of Phila- 
delphia in a manner that would astonish now. But it is the 
fate of every thing human, after completing its cycle, to come 
back to its point of departure. Tragedy was itinerant with 
Thespis, in early Greece; and the drama now owes the little 
vitality which it retains to traveling actors—men and women, 
who flit hither and thither, finding the stage every where 
barren, for the especially sound reason that they, and such as 
they, have made it so. For as there are few players whose 
parts are so mean that on some scene or other they will not 
appear transcendent, so there are few that would not prefer the 
part of Hotspur in a village before that of Scrub in the metro- 

lis. Hence the whole corps dramatique is peripatetic—each 
individual moving in a concentric orb, in which he finds 
attendant satellites. Occasionally, the Romeo or the Hamlet 
comes back from spangles and bugles, in a barn on the frontier, 
to his more appropriate part of Apothecary or Guildenstern at 
home, but it is only when he is pinched by want, or a fugitive 
from the constable. ‘There is no keeping him to his business. 
He learns a few new attitudes, mouths with a more pompous or 
more pedantic diction, from imitating some freshly imported 
novelty, and straight is off again, to sell his new wares to dis- 
tant chapmen. “A forest of feathers, and two Provencial roses on 
his r shoes, will at any time get him a fellowship in a cry of 
players.” Thus is the whole discipline and order of the stage 
subverted. Actors are untaught in the commonest elements of 
their art. They are without elocution, without ease, without 
force or propriety. Having passed through no pupilage, they 
have acquired no instruction. The standard of excellence thus 
becomes imperceptibly lowered. The actor looks for an 
audience (and easily finds it) which will be content with him 
as he is; the audience, by degrees viewing him as a model, is 
induced, by time and circumstance, to take some one a little 
worse; if, by chance, he should be a little better, their wonder 
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and applause are unbounded, and a promising actor probably 
spoiled. Content with the “star” which chances to be in the 
ascendant, little attention is paid to the subordinate persons of 
the drama, disapprobation is never expressed, and consequently 
never feared. ‘The principal personage, if he play well, is 
surrounded by a host of ineffective and insignificant, some- 
times intoxicated, underlings, who mar his performance; and 
if he play ill, who make bad worse, until at length those 
audiences who alone can preserve the taste of theatrical enter- 
tainment, and check the tendencies to vice, which the theatre is 
apt to afford, are driven in disgust from attendance upon it, or 
go to it rarely, and it becomes the resort of the dissolute, the 
vicious, and the vulgar. 

The effect of this inefficiency of the stage on dramatic 
authorship may easily be traced. Modern dramas, instead of 
presenting a variety of characters, each operating to advance 
the interest of the play, to relieve its heavier scenes, or to pro- 
mote its catastrophe, are written up to a single part, round 
which every thing else revolves in a monotonous and insipid 
circle. They represent an individual trait rather than an 
action ; and as to the development of a great theme, which the 
ancients, with wonderful ability and effect, contrived to accom- 
plish within much narrower limits than the modern stage 
affords, it is not attempted, or if it be, it is done with no refer- 
ence to the theatre. Men of genius write “dramatic poems,” by 
some deemed a spurious species of composition, but in our judg- 
ment the necessary result of having no stage to write for. The 
consequence is, that sentiments are elaborated, where in former 
times incident was demanded, and authors come to paint their 
characters instead of presenting them in ripe and living reality. 
Much of the descriptive and didactic must mingle with the 
dramatic, when there is no controlling conviction of the neces- 
sity of a constant advancement of the action, and it is scarcely 
necessary to say that the descriptive and didactic have little to 
do with the genius of the English theatre. All attempts to per- 
form Lord Byron’s plays to the satisfaction of an audience, we 
believe, have failed. In four or five plain words, “they are not 
adapted to the stage,” which means neither more nor less than 
that they want several material elements which successful 
plays always possess. There is poetry enough in them, but 
they lack the resemblance to life—the humanity, if we may so 
speak, which a picture of life ought to possess. The best and 
most successful plays in our language, are those which have 
their origin in some popular narrative, or well-known legend, 
and which adhere closely to their originals. Such are only 
one remove from the first impression of life, and men recognize 
the picture. Perhaps one of the best tragedies which has 
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established itself on the stage for twenty years past, is Milman’s 
Fazio; the incidents of which, in the original tale (the fifth 
novel of Grazzini), are homely enough, but wonderfully simple 
and true. ‘The beautiful poetry in which the tragic author has 
enwrapped them, does not conceal one feature or outline, but 
rather serves to enhance the merit of what it covers, like the 
maiden’s veil in Ariosto :— 
“Which all the beauties of her form discloses, 
As the clear crystal doth the imprison’d roses.” 


And yet the success of this very play may in part be owing to 
the paucity of its dramatis persone, which brings it within the 
compass of the leading business of any theatre, having the 
least claims to respectability. Fazio and Bianca, cleverl 

layed, will carry it off pretty well; although we have heard, 

om a very distinguished person, whose representation of the 
latter character was certainly a most exquisite and touchin 
specimen of art, guided by genius, that the “Lady Aldobella” 
would in competent hands be the triumph of the piece. This, 
however, we always, with deference to the authority, deemed 
a paradox ; though the opinion naturally enough arose from 
the consciousness of power to give that character a force and 
consequence, of which the inefficient persons to whom it is com- 
monly committed have no conception. 

Knowles has furnished two plays for the stage which, with 
all their faults, indicate considerable dramatic power and some 
command of resources. Master Walter, in the Hunchback, is, 
we believe, an invention the more meritorious for offering some- 
thing to the spectator on which the imagination can fix without 
too strong an effort. There is something material and tangible 
in him, in which particular Mr. Knowles has much more suc- 
cessfully copied the old dramatists than in his quaint prithees 
and obsolete inversions. The hood does not make the monk, 
nor will adverbs and prepositions, however. skilfully arranged, 
bring back the days of Queen Bess. But Mr. Knowles has 
pre Te merit,and that is, judgment in the selection of situation. 
His characters occasionally bear admirably upon each other. 
In former days men were lavish of these points, but now one or 
two make the fortune of a play, and justly so when a few chill- 
ing verses and a violent catastrophe are held sufficient stock 
for a writer to come before the public with. We consider St. 
Pierre, in “The Wife,” as a very successful effort of art on the 
part of the same author; and the last interview of that cha- 
racter with his employer, in which he extorts the confession, 
as very cleverly conceived. Not that it is not liable to remark 
on the score of probability—the thing never could have hap- 
pened—but that is a minor objection, which a caviller might 
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make to a thousand of the most effective scenes in the language. 
Hamlet and Laertes never could have throttled each other in a 
young lady’s grave before a whole court, the ministers of reli- 
gion and the attendant guards, in any country sufficiently 
civilized to bestow the rites of sepulture at all,—and so of the 
rest. On this score we are much of the opinion of Voltaire, 
who told a débutante receiving instructions from him in rela- 
tion to a character in one of his tragedies, and who objected 
that if she played it according to his wishes the audience would 
say that she had the devil in her. ‘“'That is precisely what I 
want, madam,” replied the author, “an actress ought to have 
the devil in her.” We entertain the same views in relation to 
writers for the stage. It will not do for them to weigh every 
minute circumstance of objection before they commit a scene 
to the prompter’s hands. The whole thing is an illusion, and 
so intended to be. The shadows on the canvass must be larger 
than life, or the distance to which they are thrown will make 
them seem smaller. Spectators do not analyse if they can be 
brought to admire, and the time is past when the critics could 
outvote the galleries. 

But we have been led a little aside from our position relative 
to the effect of the degeneracy of the stage, upon dramatic 
authorship and the tendency of dramatic talent to such a new 
form of address to the imagination. A remarkable instance of 
this is the very recent one of Mr. Taylor in his “ Philip van 
Artevelde.” 'That performance, if we are not mistaken, par- 
takes more largely of the spirit of epic than of dramatic poetry, 
and the shape into which it is thrown by the author indicates 
that he was sensible not only that the age of the epopee is gone, 
but also that the reign of the drama in its older forms is pass- 
ing away. Sucha subject in the days of Elizabeth would have 
been compressed into a play, if it came at all under the notice 
of a man of genius. At an earlier, and perhaps at a later period, 
it would have been expanded into a heroic poem. In 1835 its 
author could meet the exigencies of literature no better than by 
making it a dramatic poem instead of a drama. There is ex- 
cellent poetry, there are fine situations, and excellent scenes in 
it; yet the writer has not been induced by all the attractions 
that a stage-triumph was once thought to carry with it, to risk 
his venture in the hands of a theatrical company, or to leave it 
in a shape that by possibility might tempt a manager to try con- 
clusions with it. An author who, in the last century, had 
evinced capacity for dealing with the difficulties and appro- 
priating the advantages of dramatic situation to an equal extent 
with Mr. Taylor, and had neglected to carry them to Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden, would have passed for a prodigy. 
Such a poet as he, could not have kept away from the boards. 
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To get his play acted and to put it in a form to be acted would 
have been his instinctive impulse. Instead of quietly complet- 
ing and perfecting his piece in the intervals of official duty, and 
at length casting it forth unheralded upon the reading world, 
the St. James’s Chronicle and the Public Ledger (if they then 
existed) would have trumpeted the forthcoming play, while 
intrigues with managers and actors, forestalling the favour of 
wits and a deal of green-room diplomacy, would have occupied 
the interval. What a world of humiliation and chagrin poor 
Goldsmith went through before he could come at his theatrical 
triumph! His plays flew like a shuttlecock from Garrick to 
Colman and from Colman back to Garrick, while he, one of 
England’s best, and almost one of her greatest geniuses, s 

by to pick up the bird and respectfully tender it anew to the 
players. Then a handful of noisy apprentices, judiciously set 
on, might easily blast what laborious talent had been months, 
perhaps years, in building. We cannot but think that the dig- 
nity of authorship is gaining by this appeal from the theatre to 
the press, from managers to nations. The stage may lose, and 
the ignorance and narrowness which have too often presided 
over it, and the mediocrity which now sustain it deserve to lose, 
but the public and the author understand each other better in 
the absence of an officious interpreter. Men of genius, if they 
lose a speedy triumph, need not apprehend a hasty condemna- 
tion, for a reader judges in calmness where an auditor might be 
hurried into unconscious injustice. 

We are far from believing, however, that the form of literary 
production adopted by Mr. Taylor, and of which there are 
various examples, is to have a very long abiding place in 
English literature. We view it but as the intermezzo—the 
step of transition—between the old forms of the serious drama 
and a new form of poetic creations. Between this theory and 
an absolute surrender of the higher poetry we see no alternative. 
Cut off from the epic, or the history of an action, by the nature 
of our faith' and our advanced social position, and from the 
dramatic, or the representation of an action by conventional 
rules and the progress of science, the direct effect of which has 
beeh to deaden the general mind to impressions received through 
the imagination, poets must make mind itself their theme, and, 
yielding the material, (save so far as the mere description of 
natural forms is concerned,) take refuge deep within the moral. 


‘We consider the Paradise Lost wholly sui generis. Milton is sublime 
from the awful and unapproachable nature of his subject, as Homer is in 
a less degree from the distance of his era. Milton’s heroes are superna- 
tural: Homer’s are seen through a medium which vastly augments their 
proportions. 
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Voltaire somewhere says, ‘“ Otez aux Arabes, aux Persans, 
aux Juifs, le soleil et la lune, les montagnes et les vallées, les 
dragons et les basilics, il ne leur reste plus de poesie.” From 
this first elemental condition the advance of the art has been 
more and more incorporated with the intellectual and moral 
attributes of our nature, and as science has penetrated in its 
progress the dim and distant realms of ether, so has poetry, 
aided by philosophy, begun to fathom the recesses of the human 
microcosm. While the natural elements of society fermented 
as in a vast caldron, from the revival of learning down to the 
middle or even to the close of the seventeenth century, the 
poetry of all nations was but a reflection of the images of actual 
life. From Dante to Dryden we may trace the hideous turmoil 
and jarring sound of men in fierce opposition or treacherous 
alliance. Every thing then was dramatic, for the passions took 
shape and form; human propensities came out in strong and 
bold relief; men acted out their griefs and hatred ; their ven- 
geance found a stage to play its part on; and Europe was full 
of various intrigues, deadly feuds, the baseness of pretended 
friendship, and the cruelty of real animosity; while the political 
wars of Italy, the religious wars of Germany, the court wars of 
France, and the civil wars of England, came in succession to 
exhibit human actors under various and singular impulses. 
What wonder that the stage found materials for the mimic 
drama, when each successive day brought a new scene to the 
complicated drama of life. 

It would not be true were we to say that England has not 
produced a good tragedy since the accession of the house of 
Hanover, but we may safely assert that the tragic faculty went 
out soon after the Prince of Orange came in. "Phe period which 
succeeded the act of settlement, when society became organized, 
was highly favourable to the growth of the comedy of manners 
—it was the age of philosophy, of diplomacy, of modes, of 
reviving arts, of polite studies. The world still retained the 
strong impress of the past—the drops of the bygone storm were 
not yet evaporated, but passion had passed over into feeling, 
and the bloom and the odour began to arise in the track of the 
tempest. Marlborough’s wars themselves always appeared to 
us more like a game of chess than a bloody struggle between 
opposing nations—they sat down so gingerly by turns before 
Dendermond or Liege. The wits of Queen Anne’s time, the 
Bolingbrokes, the Swifts, Pope, Addison, and Sir Richard, 
(“ God ’a mercy, fellow,”) were any thing but the successors of 
Sophocles. True, a sense of duty drives us all at least once 
over “Cato,” (we have read it ourselves for a similar reason 
since we began this paper), but what a cold and inflated cabinet 
tragedy it is, when placed ia comparison with a hundred of 
VOL. xx1.—Nno. 41. 25 
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those effusions which a century earlier were thrown so prodi- 
gally before the groundlings of the London theatres! Who 
ut Voltaire ever called “Cato” a work of genius, with its 
pedantic, measured mannerisms, and Betterton’s “ wig, flowered 
gown, and lacquered chair” in every line of it? Even the 
tragedies of Otway and Rowe, belonging as they do to an 
anterior period, we profess not to be able to appreciate very 
highly. There is no play more frequently performed than 
“Venice Preserved,” nor shall we venture wholly to impugn 
the taste of large communities whose sympathy with Belvi- 
dera’s white pocket handkerchief softens them to tears every 
time it is represented. Still. we think that “ Venice Preserved” 
ought to be ranked in the class of the tragedie bourgeoise. 
The inventory of Jaffier’s furniture, (who, by the way, is a 
mean-spirited sneaking villain, and a double traitor), is alone 
sufficient to degrade it from the heroic list. It is an exceedingly 
popular play with housemaids, and deservedly so. Pierre’s 
gong of broken-down bully conspirators, the gross attempt of 
nard so lusciously described, the frivolous insipid character 
of Jaffier, and, as we said before, the white handkerchief, are 
perfectly within their comprehension. Then there-is a sing- 
song lullaby burden in the versification which tickles the un- 
educated ear mightily. But this one thing is certain, that he 
who seeks a model in Otway will never gain the applause of 
the: judicious. He, poor wretch, had no time to select models. 
Priuli’s curse was almost, in terms, prophetic. He hatched 
plays “and starved.” 

As to Rowe it is needless to say much. His fame rests 
principally upon “The Fair Penitent,” a play which is but a 
rifacimento of “'The Fatal Dowry” of Philip Massinger, appro- 
priated without a syllable of acknowledgment. It is difficult, 
at this time, to conceive that a plagiarism so impudent could 
escape instant exposure, and that it should be left to a recent 
enquirer to detect it. But it should be remembered that the 
study of the old dramatists (with the exception of Shakspeare, 
and such of his predecessors as could elucidate him,) has only 
revived under Gifford’s intelligent and interesting criticism. 
The fact of the theft isso far important, that it enforces our 

ition that even in the last century the spirit of tragedy must 

ve been greatly — when the chef-d’euvre of its day 
was the ghost of the forgotten and neglected effort of an author 
by no means the most celebrated of his time. 

The king’s breakfast was the era of Sir Walter Scott’s old 
lady of 'Tillietudlem,—the French revolution is the epoch from 
which a i in all modern European affairs finds a cause . 
and a date. the wars consequent upon that bloody business, 
the nations were subject to two intense influences,—the moral 
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one by which every reflecting man became aware that a great 
strife between antagonist principles was begun—the material 
one by which, in that strife and the various combinations and 
collisions growing out of it, the old external forms and features 
of society were worn away, as the cliff which invites and repels 
the tide parts, in doing so, with some portion of its identity and 
outline. In the vastness of the realities of a quarter of a cen- 
tury men lost the art and the heart to mimic. A generation 
came and went during the whirl of stupendous events. When 
the stupified nations awoke from their trance of horror, they 
found around them the elements of a new world, thrown out 
as material fragments are by a mighty natural convulsion. 
The car of the . serene had ploughed the surface of Europe 
before it, while from behind had dropped the seeds of knowledge 
and of enquiry, which, springing up, were manured by human 
blood. Human genius has yet to adapt itself to this genius of 
a new order of things. The old politics in which individual 
impulses were every where felt, and when a warrior, a minister, 
or a priest, _— stamp his impress upon an age, have passed 
away. Equally has passed away the period of maxims and 
systems, when the world held in high reverence the solecisms 
of Rochefoucault or the grave paradoxes of Montesquieu. Still 
more has passed away the day of forms and ceremonies, of 
garters and ribands, of personal influence, personal corruption, 
of personal responsibility for the errors of government, and (in 
some countries at least,) the kindred sentiment, so much be- 
lauded, of personal loyalty. All these were aids, and powerful 
aids, to dramatic effort, which henceforth authors must do with- 
out, so far as they can actually feel and know them. They are 
distant now, and traditional. Hence their impression is weak, 
and he who would attempt to bring them into his service, must 
hope for such success, and only such, as a painter might attain 
who copied from description instead of inspection. In our time 
men are moved in masses, by a few great and somewhat abstract 
principles, for very unromantic and obvious ends. A Birming- 
ham meeting of ninety thousand men, assembled in pursuit of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, with “equal 
rights” on their banner and a bust of Jeremy Bentham for a 
standard, may be an important incident in history, but it is not 
a dramatic one. Francis I. after the battle of Pavia would ‘be 
worth it twice told. : 

Perhaps we may go farther than we have hitherto.done with 
our hypothesis, and contend not only that the age of tragedy 
passed by with the period of natural fermentation and individual 
influences in Europe, but that successful tragic writers must be 
in a measure subjected to such impulses—men of action as 
opposed to mere men of study. Every scholar remembers the 
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inscription prepared by /Eschylus for himself, in which he 
records only his military exploits, and forgets altogether his 
more certain claim to immortality : 


Aioxvaor EvQogiwves “Abnvaioy rods xevbes 
Myrna xaraQbinevor mupoPoporo Téras. 

"Adaxny 3° svdéxsor Mapaburior aAcog av tems, 
Kal Babuyasriess Mados trsoraperes. 


“ Athenian A%schylus, Euphorio’s son, 
Buried in Gela’s fields, these lines declare ; 
His deeds are register’d at Marathon 
Known to the deep-hair’d Mede who met him there.” 


It may be that the great father of tragedy felt, and felt rightly, 
too, that the sublime scenes which he depicted with such 
extraordinary and almost supernatural grandeur, owed much 
of their power to an imagination early excited by the vast 
moral influence of such a contest as that of Marathon, the 
importance of which to his country, must have swelled each 
patriotic Athenian into a demi-god. Sophocles, too, was a sol- 
dier, and Euripides was born at Salamis on the day of the 
battle with the fleet of Xerxes. These poets lived amidst the 
most stirring scenes. Their minds were constantly informed, 
by what was passing around them, how men act in great 
emergencies, how they are operated on by strong passions, by 
the force of superstition, and the dictates of piety. Mingling 
with the actual living word, with its intrigues, its contests, its 
struggles, and its events—they portrayed the ideal world with 
a power of probability and truth, which, but for this explana- 
tion, would strike us with astonishment. When we first laid 
hands on the Prometheus of A¢schylus, we involuntarily gave 
utterance to awe and admiration at its magnificent conceptions, 
the wonderful keeping of its parts, and the perfect correspond- 
ence of each and all with the high character of the subject. 
Without this play it would not be easy to conceive of a 
poetic faculty which could so present the wonderful abstrac- 
tions of its great theme, clothing them, at the same time, with 
an interest higher than human, yet perfectly within the scope 
of human sympathy. In this latter particular, as well as in 
the absence of that simplicity which is combined with every 
thing Grecian, Shelley’s substitute for the lost sequel to this 

t dramatic effort is unsuccessful. In the high power of 
imagination he approaches his model, and this, perhaps, as well 


' as any other instance, may illustrate our doctrine. /schylus 
lived with the real up to the ideal, Shelley scarcely knew any 


thing of the world as it is, and the little he knew he wished to 
alter. ‘The consequence is, that in all his beautiful poetry the 
mind scarcely recognizes a familiar association. “This is fatal 
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to dramatic poetry; but it was unavoidable with Shelley, treat- 
ing such a topic as the Prometheus. He could scarce master 
the fault in “ The Cenci.” 

What we have affirmed of the Greek dramatists may, with 
as much truth, be predicated of those of the palmy Elizabethan 
age. Not that they were exposed to the same influences, but 
they were, with the exception, perhaps, of Jonson, (and he was 
made so by the pressure of counteracting causes rather than the 
absence of the impulses to which his fellows were subjected,) 
creatures of the world, rather than of the closet, going forth 
and observing men, and sharing in the eager pursuits and 
solicitudes of their generation. Phere is a stamp of reality on 
all their works, which nobody has ever succeeded in coun- 
terfeiting. ‘The chronicles of all nations, which they gathered 
into their crucibles, and by a glorious alchymy reproduced in 
new and brighter forms, are yet to be known by this, that in 
them all glows, as in a mirror, the reflection of events in which 
they participated, or of which they felt the effect. The reader 
is conscious of a double interest—like that which we sometimes 
feel in our dreams when in a foreign land. We yet recognise 
the familiar imagery of the home we have left behind. And 
this is not the consequence of any violation of verisimilitude, 
but of a tone and colouring of thought and sentiment, and 
occasionally of expression, itself the consequence of the modes 
of life we have alluded to, which recalls us to ourselves and to 
our native associations, like the music of a well-remembered 
bell. ‘This is legitimate and necessary. We neec some link 
between imagination and reality. It is far different, neverthe- 
less, from that vice of the French school, (the old French school 
we mean,) which utterly Gallicized all foreign subjects, and 
tramelled the heroes of antiquity within the petitesses of the 
court of Louis XIV.' The one class of writers merely affixed 
the moral stamp of their age to the treasures they appropriated, 
while the other fashioned them into the similitude of con- 
ventional manners—modes of conduct, rather than modes of 
thought. The Duke of Marlborough once said that the only 
history of England he ever read was contained in Shakspeare’s 
plays. Perhaps those portions of English history which we 
gather from that source are more deeply impressed upon the 
mind than such as we obtain from elaborate historical composi- 
tions. There is astonishing accuracy in some of his details. The 
character of Wolsey, for instance, modern investigation has 
shown to be copied to the life. We have nota reference within 
our reach, but a biography of the cardinal (we think by a 
Cavendish) shows how minutely the great master had studied 
his history. The outline is identical, and much of the detail is 


' Heine’s opinion to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
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reality rather than fiction. But this was a domestic subject, and 
lay near the time of the poet; nor can we properly vouch any 
of the historical plays to illustrate our hypothesis—they neces- 
sarily bear a deep and vigorous native impress. But let any 
intelligent reader compare the tragedy of Othello with its ori- 
ginal in the novel of Giraldi Cinthio. We cannot here go into 
the analysis ; and we only allude to the two productions to show 
that, in the creation of Othello, with his perfect individuality 
and original personal characteristics, out of the rude Capitano 
Moro of the tale, a coarse vulgar soldier, Shakspeare was vastly 
more indebted to the various world of men in which he lived, 
to the gallant spirits (and dangerous spirits, too) of whom he 
heard as the ornaments of Elizabeth’s court—a Raleigh or an 
Essex, perhaps—than to all the books in Christendom. To 
touch the subject only—who that studies the history of England 
can fail to remember the constant naval wars with Spain, when 
he reads of Othello being summoned to the protection of Cyprus, 
at the beginning of the play, or the death of Leicester’s beau- 
tiful wife (and the manner of it), when he reaches the shocking 
catastrophe at the end? In the original tale the Moor and the 
Ancient, in a joint partnership of murder, beat the poor lady to 
death with stockings full of sand, and then demolish the 
house over her teal ¥ conceal their villany. The change in 
the mode of death agrees with the gentler character which the 
author has given the Moor, as well as shows the influences and 
associations under which he wrote. We might elucidate the 
same fact by the beautiful piety of Hamlet to his mother, as 
contrasted with the conduct of Orestes to Clitemnestra, which 
we believe the French retain on their stage in all its ancient 
moral deformity, garnished only by such figures and ceremo- 
nies as a most extraordinary system of sacrificing substance to 
shadow has suggested to them. 

If we are ria in our belief that tragedy can only be written 
by men subjected to active, universal, every-day impulses, (and 
_ we have merely suggested our argument without amplifying it,) 
we think it now nearly follows that, in a form adapted to popu- 
lar representation, it will not much longer be written. 

The poetical names of the nineteenth century, with one excep- 
tion, are essentially undramatic. The poet, whose fortune it 
has been to occupy the largest space in public attention, ven- 
tured on a branch of the art without reference to the stage, and 
produced dramatic poems of extraordinary power and beauty. 
Manfred and Sardanapalus will live with the literature of 
England, but never in the echo of the popular voice. Byron’s 
power did not consist in elucidating character by the operation 
of co-working or counteracting agents; his heroes are, rather, 
self-evolved—his dramas are almost monologues. The moment 
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you grasp the key to the prominent character of his pieces, you 
may dispense with all the rest of the persons—the play goes on 
without them. ‘This Lord Byron well knew not to be the 
er to the heart of the people, and he therefore dreaded (we 

lieve, in full conviction that the experiment must be despe- 
rate) any attempt to bring his tragedies on the stage: it was 
impossible that they could succeed—being rather the reflection 
of feeling and sentiment than of action. Byron was busy with 
the subjective always—exploring one heart by the aid of all 
the helps he could gather from history and experience, from 
the turmoil of turbid ions and perverted intellect. This 
maelstrom sucked within its vortex, and carried down to un- 
known depths, that which in a smoother sea would have 
floated placidly and brightly along the surface. But with him 
the strong denizens of the deep alone came back from that 
fierce profiindity, in a rare integrity of solitude. Every one of 
his dramatic creations (we refer, of course, to the leading per- 
sons) seems to be the result of an intellectual aa ee a first 
creation from chaos, they know no brotherhood. Even to 
such a theme as “ Werner”—not far away from the probabili- 
ties of life—we scarcely become reconciled, because we try in 
vain to become familiar with the motives of the actors. We 
read the play, as we do Godwin’s novels, with an ill-defined 
apprehension that madness might make us familiar with such 
thoughts and persons. In the old dramatists a touch of human 
sympathy ever and anon relieves this strong tension—some 
common chord is struck which, with mournful or joyous vibra- 
tion, relieves the overcharged functions. But for the fool in 
Lear, it is no exaggeration to say that a reader of enone sensi- 
bilities might be wrought to frenzy.. Byron, it is true, did not 
create a Lear, but he has drawn highly wrought pictures with- 
out a single softened spot of shadow; or if they be shaded, it 
is by some tree which, like the oak of the poet, retains but its 
blasted stem to perform the office— 


——“ Et trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram.” 


The truth is, the tendency of the time is to the high abstract 
on the one side, and to the extreme of utility on the other. 
The intermediate ground where the affections used to muster is 
invaded by either party. Byron scoffed at some of his contem- 
poraries, but their ait ft sin was that they were propelled with 
the current. It might indeed be made the subject of serious 
enquiry, if he himself succeeded in keeping out of it. Childe 
Harold and Peter Bell are nearer akin than the haughty aristo- 
crat would willingly admit. We speak not of design, but of 
end. But let this pass; what we mean to intimate is, that be- 
tween the investigation of two mighty principles—the why to 
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live and the how to live—which now occupies mankind, the 
first its moral and the next its material capacities, there is no 
power adapted to the production of the drama, as there is no 
soil for its reception ; and that this is the natural and necessary 
result of the absence of those impulses to which we before re- 
ferred, by which writers were forced to the reproduction of 
events, and auditors to interest in their repetition. There is 
just the same difference between the result of the operations of 
the mind of Shakspeare, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
the results of a similar mind (if such a similarity could be) 
now, as between a picture which satisfies the imagination by 
means to which the severity of reason cannot wholly assent, 
and one of those mechanical contrivances which give the spec- 
tator an image of life, but an image regulated merely upon the 
principles of mathematical truth. 

But the great evidence, after all that the power and glory of 
the drama—its hold upon human attention, and its attraction 
as an exercise of intellect, are passing away—consists in the 
history of such a man as Sir Walter Scott. It would be diffi- 
cult to define dramatic power, if that gifted person did not 
possess it. Invention of a high order—a glowing, if not a 
fervid imagination—extensive experience and knowledge of 
mankind—a mind enriched with the best stores of ancient and 
modern art, and, pervading all, a consummate and commanding 
judgment, were only some of the qualifications which united to 
render him the founder and master-genius of a great school of 
literature. Yet these qualifications, combined with an accurate 
acquaintance with natural forms, and a power to. reproduce 
them, instead of the dramatist which, two hundred years earlier, 
they would have made him, made him only (we speak it dis- 
paragingly but in comparison with the higher vocation of 
Shakspeare) the first story-teller of his age. He saw and felt 
the necessity under which he lay, to address larger masses of 
mind than a writer of plays could hope to do. He knew his 
power to please the judicious, and his art to interest the un- 
learned, and he trusted his fame (whether wisely or not time 
will show) to the keeping of the many, rather than the care of 
the few. How the many accepted the trust, it is not necessa 
to relate. But the example has settled the tribunal to whic 
the appeals of men of genius, who bring the mysteries of the 
imagination to illustrate the realities of the world, must be made. 
The romance and the novel, sparkling with scenes replete with 
situations, and diversified by the interlocutions of numerous 
personages, afford advantages to an author which can be ap- 
preciated by every one who considers how many thousand 
persons derive enjoyment from the perusal of books, who have 
no access to a theatre. Hence, for one play that of late years 
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has obtained the public favour, popularity and praise have 
been awarded to fifty novels; and a long list of successful 
writers might be named in the one art, while scarce a candi- 
date has appeared to claim the bays in the other. 

We do not know that the tragedy, the name of which is 
placed at the head of this article, impugns, in any manner, the 
doctrines we have advanced. It is not our intention critically 
to review that performance, since it has been for some time 
in the hands of the public, has been noticed in various literary 

riodicals, and is in full possession of the theatrical companies. 

et it would be deep injustice to its accomplished author not to 
confess how much he has elevated our hopes in the ability of 
the age to woo the tragic muse with a new and powerful chord. 
What a curious anomaly in the history of letters, is suggested 
by a comparison of this pure, brilliant, and classical production 
of the English stage with the late monstrosities of Victor Hugo 
and Dumas on the other side of the channel. How extraordi- 
nary the revolution, on the one hand, from the irregular, almost 
licentious, yet graphic pictures presented by the original Eng- 
lish models, to the severe and statuesque, yet gentle beauties of 
“Ton,” and, on the other hand, the reversed process from the 
cramped and fettered offspring of Racine, when genius wrote 
by the cord and compasses, to such absolute literary outlaws as 
Lucrece Borgia and Marian de Lorme. We look, for this reason, 
with the more interest on this attempt of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, 
and whether it shall succeed, as we hope, or fail, as we fear, we 
still shall consider the tongue we speak, and the literature we 
love, as greatly his debtors. 

When we mention failure, we do so with reference to what 
we consider exnerimental in Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s attempt. 
A very just verdict of success has been passed upon its literary 
execution, but it remains to be seen how far the effort to revivify 
the English theatre by an infusion of the true spirit of the 
antique can save it from its anticipated fate. By the spirit of 
the antique we mean any thing but a preposterous adhesion to 
the unity of place, which Addison seems to have mistaken for 
the distinctive characteristic of the ancient drama, or a restora- 
tion of the chorus with all its mazes of strophe and anti-strophe, 
which we believe Mason tried (and which, by the way, as the 
science of music and a taste for the opera advances is worth 
another trial), or finally an obvious and uniform struggle be- 
tween some superior and controlling influence, (whether it be 
the Destiny of the Greeks, or some substitute for it which may 
be found in modern superstition, fable, or religion) and the 
human will and affections. By the spirit of the antique we 
rather mean a combination of the elements of beauty, sublimity, 
and strength, refined and harmonized to the nearest approach 
VOL. xx1.—no. Al. 26 
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to the ideal; the same spirit which pervaded all the arts of 
Greece and which gave adequate form and expression to the 
emotions of the soul in glowing words as it did in breathing 
marble. In essaying to distinguish it from the principle of 
modern tragic composition, we should say that it addressed a 
higher order of perceptions, and disdained all compromises with 
false or unworthy motives. It dealt less with times and modes 
and more with unalterable precepts. It struggled after the great 
master-tones of the universal human heart, and made music 
with them which universal humanity must recognise. It dealt 
with distinguished actions (good or evil) rather as great events 
marking the relations between man and superior agencies, than 
as the result of particular individual qualities. Finally it always 
operated by the aid of a controlling and religious love for the true, 
the venerable, and, so far as ancient ethics were enlightened, 
for the just. The spirit of the antique was the first-born of 
Truth and Beauty—of a high moral essence and a perfect 
material form. It is this spirit which the author of Ion has 
ventured to invoke at this dying day of English tragedy, to 
breathe on its effete and failing form, that it may live again in 
hope, if not of immortality, at least of a vigorous and worthy 
decline. 

The leading idea of Jon is certainly nota new one. The con- 
duct of the plot differs wholly from that of the Ion of Euripides, 
but the principal personage in each drama appears under similar 
circumstances of local position, with a similar antecedent history, 
and so far as the discovery of parentage is concerned, a similar 
destiny. Still that a foundling should prove to be the son of a 
king is common to so many histories that the resemblance goes 
for nothing. For imitations of the play of Euripides, to which 
we have referred, (if the reader is fond of tracing poetical coin- 
cidences,) we may mention the Athalie of Racine; the Gioas 
of Metastasio ; or, to come nearer home, that direct paraphrase 
of it—Whitehead’s Creusa, Queen of Athens. We need 
scarcely say that all these are productions of a different cha- 
racter from the one before us. 

As we have already remarked, the play of Mr. T'alfourd is so 
well known to the public that it seems almost supererogatory to 
give any account of it. Yet we shall venture a very short 
analysis of the plot, and a few specimens of the author’s style, 
in order to illustrate the remarks we have made and such as we 
a still make upon it. 

he city of Argos is afflicted with a fearful pestilence, the 
duration of which, it is oracularly announced, is limited only 
by the lives of the actual reigning family. Adrastus, the king, 
insensible to the terror and affliction of his subjects, and, deaf 
to all their complaints, shuts himself up in his palace and 
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indulges in a career of fierce intemperance and riot, the result 
of his despair at the doom to which he is condemned. Mes- 
senger after messenger is sent to the king to induce him to join 
in some religious rite to alleviate the common calamity. The 
last brings back in answer to his errand the royal declaration, 
that the next who comes shall suffer death. 


“ When we dared disturb 
His dreadful feastings with a humble prayer 
That he would meet us, the poor slave, who bore 
The message, flew back smarting from the scourge, 
And muttered a decree that he who next 
Unbidden met the tyrant’s glance should die.” 


Two or three of the sages of Argos express their willingness 
to dare this danger, when a youth, nurtured in the temple of 
Apollo, of unknown parentage, but recently of high and remark- 
able bearing, solicits the office for himself. 


“ Ton.—O s, do not think my prayer 
Bespeaks unseemly forwardness—send me ! 
The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh, 
If heaven select it for its instrument, 

May shed celestial music on the breeze 

As clearly as the pipe whose virgin gold 
Befits the lip of Phaebus ;—ye are wise, 

And needed by your country ; ye are fathers: 

I am a lone stray thing, whose little life, 

a strangers’ bounty cherish’d, like a wave 
That from the summer sea a wanton breeze 
Lifts for a moment’s sparkle, will subside 
Light as it rose, nor leave a sigh in breaking.” 


His request is acceded to, and he but craves to bid farewell to 
Clemanthe, the daughter of his patron, the high priest of the 
temple, ere he will be prepared to depart. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the interview reveals what the young lovers 
scarcely were before aware of themselves, a mutual and fond 
affection. We quote from a portion of the dialogue a most 
poetical passage, relating to a scene of pestilence. Ion has not 
yet communicated his intention to go to the palace. 


“ Clem.—Oh thou canst never bear these mournful offices ! 
So blithe, so merry once! Will not the sight 
Of frenzied agonies unfix thy reason, 


Or the dumb wo congeal thee ? 
~& Jon.—No, Clemanthe ; 


They are the patient sorrows that touch nearest ! 
If thou hadst seen the warrior, when he writhed 


' Some of our readers may call to mind Ford’s exquisite line in “ The 
Broken Heart”— 
“ They are the silent griefs which cut the heart-strings.” 
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In the last grapple of his sinewy frame, 
With conquering anguish, strive to cast a smile 
o~ not in vain) upon his fragile wife, 

aning beside him,—and, his limbs composed, 
The widow of the moment fix her gaze 
Of longing, speechless love, upon the babe, 
The cnly living thing which yet was hers, 
Spreading its arms for its own resting-place, 

et with attenuated hand wave off 
The unstricken child, and so embraceless die, 
Stifling the mighty hunger of the heart; 
Thou couldst endure the sight of selfish grief 
In sullenness or frenzy ;—but to-day 
Another lot falis on me.” 


In the next act Ion appears in the presence of the king, and 
after warning him by his.crimes, his power, and the memory of 
the past, proceeds after this manner :— 


“ Jon.—If thou hast ever loved— 
‘“* Adrastus.—Beware ! beware! 
“ Jon.—Thou hast! I see thou hast! Thou art not marble, 
And thou shalt hear me !—Think upon the time 
When the clear depths of thy yet lucid soul 
Were ruffled with the troublings of strange joy, 
As if some unseen visitant from heaven 
Touch’d the calm lake and wreath’d its images 
In sparkling waves ;—recall the dallying hope 
That on the margin of assurance trembled, 
As loth to lose in certainty too bless’d 
Its happy being ;—taste in thought again 
Of the stolen sweetness of those evening walks, 
When pansied turf was air to winged feet, 
And circling forests, by ethereal touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky, 
As if about to melt in golden light 
Shapes of one heavenly vision ; and thy heart, 
Enlarged by its new Sed with one, 
Grew bountiful to all 
“ Adrastus.—T hat tone! that tone! 
Whence came it ? from thy lips? It cannot be— 
The long hush’d music of the only voice 
That ever spake unbought affection to me, 
And waked my soul to blessing !—O sweet hours 
Of golden joy, ye come! your glories break 
Through my pavilion’d spirit’s sable folds! 
Roll on! roll on !—Stranger thou dost enforce me 
To speak of things unbreathed by lip of mine 
To human ear:—wilt listen? 
“ Jon.—As a child. 
“Adr.— Again! that voice again !—thou hast seen me moved 
As never mortal saw me, by a tone 
Which some light breeze, enamour’d of the sound, 
Hath wafted through the woods, till thy young voice 
Caught it to rive and melt me. At my birth 
This city, which, expectant of its prince, 
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Lay hush’d, broke out in clamorous eestasies ; 

Yet, in that moment, while the uplifted cups 
Foam’d with the choicest product of the sun, 

And welcome thundered from a thousand throats, 
My doom was seal’d, From the hearth’s vacant space, 
In the dark chamber where my mother lay, 

Faint with the sense of pain-bought happiness, 
Came forth, in heart-appalling tone, these words, 

Of me, the nursling— Wo unto the babe! 

Against the life which now begins shall life 

Lighted from thence be armed, and both, soon quench’d, 
End this great line in sorrow !” 


This prophecy forms, so far as Ion is concerned, the destiny of 
the play, as will soon be seen. Adrastus goes on to say that 
persecuted and oppressed in his father’s palace, accused, more- 
over, of the murder of his brother, he fled to the mountains and 
through the waves for relief from the evils that surrounded him, 
but in vain. 
“ Jon.—Yet succour came to thee ? 
“ Adrastus.—A blessed one ! 
Which the strange magic of thy voice revives, 
And thus unlocks my soul. My rapid steps 
Were in a wood-encircled valley stayed 
a7 the bright vision of a maid, whose face 
ost lovely more than loveliness reveal’d, 
In touch of patient grief, which dearer seem’d 
Than happiness to spirit sear’d like mine. 
With feeble hands she strove to lay in earth 
The body of her aged sire, whose death 
Left her alone. I aided her sad work, 
And soon two lonely ones by holy rites 
Became one happy being. ays, weeks, months, 
In streamlike unity flow’d silent by us 
In our delightful nest. My father’s spies—~ 
Slaves, whom my nod should have consign’d to stripes 
Or the swift falchion—track’d our sylvan home 
Just as my bosom knew its second joy, 
And, spite of fortune, I embrac’d a son. 
“ Jon.— Urged by thy trembling parents to avert 
That dreadful prophecy ? 
Adrastus.—Fools! did they deem 
Its worst accomplishment could match the ill 
Which they wrought on me ? It had left unharm’d 
A thous: ecstasies of passion’d years, 
Which, tasted once, live ever, and disdain 
Fate’s iron le! Could I now behold 
That son with knife uplifted at my heart, 
A moment ere my life-blood followed it,’ 
I would embrace him with my dying eyes, 
And pardon destiny! While jocund smiles 
Wreathed on the infant’s face, as if sweet spirits 
Suggested pleasant fancies to its soul, 
The ruffians broke upon us; seized the child; 
Dash’d through the thicket to the beetling rock 
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*Neath which the deep wave eddies: I stood still 
As stricken into stone: I heard him cry, 
Press’d by the rudeness of the murderer’s gripe, 
Severer ill unfearing—then the plash 
Of waters that shal] cover him for ever ; 
And could not stir to save him! 
“ Jon.— And the mother— 

“‘ Adr.—She spake no word, but clasped me in her arms, 
And lay her down to die. A lingering gaze 
Of love she fix’d on me—none other loved 
And so pass’d hence. By Jupiter, her look ! 
Her dying patience glimmers in thy face! 
She lives again! She looks upon me now! 
There’s magic in’t. Bear with me—I am childish. 

Enter Crythes and Guards. | 
* Adr.— Why art thou here ? 
“ Crythes.—T he dial points the hour. 

** Adr.—Dost thou not see that horrid purpose pass’d ? 

Hast thou no heart—no sense ? 
“ Crythes.—Scarce half an hour 

Hath flown since the command on which I wait. 

“2 or Popgeay half an hour !—years—years have roll’d since 

then. 

Begone ! remove that pageantry of death— 
It blasts my sight—and hearken! Touch a hair 
Of this brave youth, or look on him as now 
With thy cold headsman’s eye, and yonder band 
Shall not expect a fearful show in vain. 
Hence without word.” [Exit Crythes.] 


The king at length meets the sages in consequence of the 
entreaties of Ion, but relents not at the assembly from his high 
unalterable resolution, still to “pledge his great defiance to 
despair.” Before the assembly breaks up, however, the answer 
of the Delphic oracle, which had just been received, is announced 


to him: 


“ Argos ne’er shall find release 
Till her monarch’s race shall cease.” 


The king repels the authority of the response with indignation, 
and returns to the palace. The Argive youths, and among 
them Ion, repair to a neighbouring grove and cast lots for the 
office of saving their country by his destruction : 
“ Phocion—The name! Why dost thou pause ? 
“ Ctes.—’Tis Ion ! 
* Jon.—Well I knew it would be mine !” 
We cannot help adding here the speech of the youth after the 
high duty has been’ imposed upon him——it is worthy of Greece, 
and breathes the truest spirit of the ancient sublime: 
“(Ion approaches the altar, and, lifting up the knife, speaks. | 
“Ye eldest gods, 


Who in no statues of exactest form 
Are palpable ; who shun the azure heights 
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Of beautiful Olympus, and the sound 

Of ever-young Apollo’s minstrelsy ; 

Yet, mindful of the empire which ye held 

Over dim Chaos, keep revengeful watch 

On falling nations, and on kingly lines 

About to sink for ever; ye, who shed 

Into the passions of earth’s giaut brood 

And their fierce usages the sense of justice ; 

Who clothe the faded battlements of tyranny 

With blackness as a funeral pall, and breathe 

Through the proud halls of time-embolden’d guilt 

Portents of ruin, hear me !—In your presence, 

For now I feel ye nigh, I dedicate 

This arm to the destruction of the king 

And of his race! O keep me pitiless ; 

Expel all human weakness from my frame, 

That this keen weapon shake not when his heart 

Should feel its point ; and if he has a child 

Whose blood is needful to the sacrifice 

My country asks, harden my soul to shed it !— 
as not that thander ?” 


After Ion departs upon his errand to the palace, the fact of 
his descent from Adrastus, which the reader has already guessed, 
is communicated to Medon, the high priest, from a person (one 
of those who had been commissioned to destroy him) accident- 
ally in Argos, and who is there seized with the mortal pestilence. 
Ion is however already in the king’s apartment and but a faint 
hope is left that Medon may reach it by a private passage in 
season to prevent the parricide. The dialogue between Ion 
and Adrastus is very dignified and affecting, but it requires all 
the sternness of Grecian virtue to reconcile us to the apparent 
obduracy of the young patriot. He is however resolved, but at 
the moment when his arm is uplifted to strike, Medon rushes 
in, exclaiming :— 


“ Ton, forbear ! 
Behold thy son, Adrastus! 


{ Jon stands for a moment ee 8 Ss with horror, drops the knife, and 
falls senseless on the ground. | 


“ Adrastus.— What strange words 

Are these which call my senses from the death 
i were composed to welcome? Son! ’tis false— 
I had but one—and the deep wave rolls o’er him ! 

“* Med.—T hat wave received, instead of the fair nursling, 
One of the slaves who bore him from thy sight 
In wicked haste to slay ;—]’ll give thee proofs. 

“ Adr.—Great Jove, I thank thee !—raise him gently—proofs ! 
Are there not here the lineaments of her 
Who made me happy once—the voice, now still, 
That bade the long-seal’d fount of love gush out, 
While with a prince’s constancy he came 
To lay his noble life down; and the sure, 
The dreadful proof, that he whose guileless brow 
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Is instinct with her spirit, stood above me, 
Arm/’d for the traitor’s deed ?7—It is my child! 
[ Jon, reviving, sinks on one knee before Adrastus.] 
“ Jon.—Father !” 


The reprieve is but momentary, Ctesiphon and the other con- 
spirators succeed in accomplishing the sacrifice, and Adrastus 
lays down his life for the relief of Argos. The closing inter- 
view between the father— 


—— “A man who has embraced 
His child for the first time since infancy, 
And presently must part with him for ever” —— 


and the son, is indescribably touching. 

.lon of course succeeds to the vacant crown, and is fully 
mindful of the one great duty the inheritance brings with it. 
He strives not wholly to banish from his heart its tender emo- 
tions and old associations. He recalls the image of Clemanthe 
though he fain would not see her, and when, on repairing to 
the temple to perform the necessary rites before his coronation, 
he meets her there, he puts on a tone of distance to save her 
gentle nature from the shock that is to follow. “Dark and 
cold,” says he, 

“ Stretches the path, which, when I wear the crown, 
I needs must enter :—the great gods forbid 
That thou shouldst follow in it! 
“ Clemanthe.—O unkind ! 

And shall we never see each other ? 

“Jon. [After a pause.] Yes! 
I have ask’d that dreadful question of the hills 
That look eternal; of the flowing streams 
That lucid flow for ever; of the stars, 
Amid whose fields of azure my raised spirit 
Hath trod in glory: all were dumb ; but now, 
While I thus gaze upon thy living face 
I feel the love that kindles through its beauty 
Can never wholly perish ;—we shall meet 
Again, Clemanthe !” 


True to the tenderness of woman’s nature, however, she clings 
to him to the last, and believes any thing rather than that her 
love has been unworthily bestowed. 


“ Clemanthe.—T he last embrace! 

Then he has cast me off !—No, ’tis not so; 
Some mournful secret of his fate divides us: 
’ll struggle to bear that, and snatch a comfort 
From seeing him uplifted. I will look 
Upon him in his throne ; Minerva’s shrine 

ill shelter me from vulgar gaze; I’ll hasten 
And feast my sad eyes with his greatness there !” 


The last scene finds the youthful king surrounded by his 
guards and courtiers in the great square of Argos to assist at 
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the ceremony of enthronement. He enters upon the duties of 
the occasion with unwonted solemnity, distributes offices, awards 
punishment, and confers honours. At length, approaching the 
altar, he solemnly and finally devotes himself for the welfare of 
his country, and “after the manner of his country makes him- 
self immortal.” Mr. Sergeant T'alfourd must speak the rest in 
his own pure and beautiful language. 


“ Jon.—Gracious gods! 
In whose mild service my glad youth was spent, 
Look on me now ;—and if there is a power, 
As at this solemn time I feel there is, 
Beyond ye, that hath breathed through all your shapes 
The spirit of the beautiful that lives 
In earth and heaven ;—to ye I offer up 
This conscious being, full of life and love 
For my dear country’s welfare. Let this blow 
End all her sorrows !” 
[ Stabs himself, and falls. Ctesiphon rushes to support him.] 
Ctesiphon, thou art 
Avenged, and wilt forgive me. 
“ Ctesiphon.—T hou hast pluck’d 
The poor disguise of hatred from my soul, 
And made me feel how shallow is the wish 
Of vengeance. Could I die to save thee ! 
[ Clemanthe rushes Sareors |. 
“ Clemanthe.—Hold ! 
Let me support him—stand away—indeed 
I have best right, although ye know it not, 
To cling to him in death. 
“ Jon.—This is a joy 
1 did not hope for—this is sweet indeed.— 
Bend thine eyes on me! 
“ Clemanthe.—And for this it was 
Thou wouldst have wean’d me from thee ! Couldst thou think 
I would be so divorced ? 
“ Jon.—T hou art right, Clemanthe,— 
It was a shallow and an idle thought! 
Tis past; no show of coldness frets us now; 
No vain disguise, my love. Yet thou wilt think 
On that which when I feign’d I truly said— 
Wilt thou not, sweet one? 
“ Clemanthe.—I will treasure all. 
[ Enter Irus.] 
“ Trus.—I bring you glorious tidings—Ha ! no joy 
Can enter here. 
“ Jon.— Yes—is it as I hope ? 
“* Jrus.—The pestilence abates. 
“ Jon.—[ springs i his feet.| Do ye not hear? 
Why shout ye not ?—ye are strong—think not of me; 
Hearken! the curse my ancestry had spread 
O’er Argos is dispell’d—Agenor, give 
This gentle youth his freedom, who hath brought 
Sweet tidings that I shall not die in vain— 
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And Medon! cherish him as thou hast one 

Who dying blesses thee ;—my own Clemanthe! 

Let this console thee also—Argos lives— 

The offering is accepted—all is well !” [ Dies.] 
FThe curtain falls. | 


The history of the play, as well as its peculiar beauties of 
language and simplicity of plot, certainly indicate rare powers 
in the author, and abilities to form a school of English tragedy 
which, if it shall not obtain complete possession of the stage, 
will always address itself successfully to the mind of almost all 
classes of readers. The author of Ion, it is true, exercised un- 
common forbearance and modesty in doubling, to the delay of 
his own fame, the nonum prematur in annum of Horace. He 
kept his play twenty years instead of nine, and every line 
exhibits the result of that careful and assiduous detail which 
only can produce a finished work of art. The gratification 
with which we contemplate such a work is akin to that with 
which the mind retires satisfied and filled with the proportions 
of the Apollo. Ancient criticism might require the sacrifice of 
Clemanthe to the unity of the action, but to modern tastes, at 
least to modern affections, she seems a necessary adjunct. Were 
we strictly to scan the development of the action we might 
condemn her as unnecessary, yet she is a being so pure and 
gentle, so trustful and confiding, that for woman’s sake we 
could not cast her off. If the character be false to Greece it is 
not false to nature ; nor do we know why the softest passion of 
the heart might not flourish in that same Argos where friend- 
ship and filial affection were found or fabled to have dwelt, and 
whose local charms embittered by the very recollection of their 
loss the last moments of Virgil’s dying soldier : 


“‘ Sternitur infelix alieno vulnere, celumque 
Aspicit, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.” 


If Clemanthe is superfluous, she is the only superfluity of the 
piece, the principal person in which is developed with uncom- 
mon skill and success. The purity of Ion’s original character, 
the entire transparency of his nature, and the gentleness of his 
feelings, are felt by the reader intuitively the instant he hears of 
his ministering unhurt to the plague-struck Argives. The 
power of innocence to confront danger is no fable, for it arises 
from a perfect unconsciousness of its presence. The spotless 
virgin wandering in the enchanted wood is but an emblem of 
an untainted moral nature, safe in its own purity: 


“‘ She feared no danger for she knew no sin,” 


is Dryden’s beautiful expression. This characteristic of Ion 
is an exquisite introduction to the subsequent phases under 
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which he is presented. There would have been something 
too shocking to the moral sense in imposing the solemn task of 
regicide and parricide, even in compliance with religious duty, 
on any but unstained and pure hands. ‘This is one reason (the 
passion to be gratified is another,) why the tragic duty executed 
by Orestes seems so atrocious to us, and was so abhorrent to 
the ancients themselves, though actually performed under divine 
command, that the tragic writers were compelled to subject him 
to that horrible punishment, which, even in the mimicry of the 
stage, excited the lively imaginations of the Athenians almost 
to frenzy. But Ion’s natural characteristics and his religious 
training admirably qualify him for the high action for which 
he is destined. In this he may be cited to illustrate the oppo- 
site of Hamlet’s character, of whom Goethe, in a celebrated 
simile, so finely speaks, as of a person on whom a duty too 
en for his powers was laid by means of an awful behest. 

rn in the purple, nurtured in a luxurious court, educated 
amid the foolish and empty disputations of Wittemberg, the 
friend of Horatio, the lover of Ophelia, sporting away his time 
between jests upon Polonius and the society of a company of 
players, the playfellow of Yorick, and the idol of the com- 
monalty, no wonder Hamlet’s amiable but somewhat unschooled 
nature vibrated and quailed under the dread mandate of his 
dead father. It was not courage he wanted, for he followed 
the ghostly visitant whithersoever he led, but 


—— “the native hue of resolution 
Was sicklied o’er by the pale cast of thought ;” 


the enterprise took new shapes and colours under the applica- 
tion of his Wittemberg logic. It grew upon him like some 
monstrous and distorted vision; he procrastinated, he dallied 
with the time, he went about the court like a soul awry, 
casting himself in mockery upon every object whose vice, 
whose fatuity, or even whose affection, enabled him to forget 
for an instant the incubus that overweighed his spirit. Wesay 
that in this respect Ion is in beautiful contrast with Hamlet. 
Prepared by an education mysteriously secluded, free from those 
selfish passions which intercourse with the world fosters and 
strengthens, shackled but by a single tie, and that scarce known 
to himself, he enters modestly, but with perfect consciousness of 
the peril of his mission, on his errand to the king. Fortified by 
the result of that errand in his conviction of a high destiny, he 
claims the honour of the more dangerous enterprise almost 
before the lot is decided. Saved from the conflict between filial 
affection and patriotic duty, he advances to the final scene of 
his fate with a high port and descends to the altar a perfectly 
voluntary, self-possessed, and conscious sacrifice, on the holiday 
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of his enthronement. So admirably has the author sustained 
the destiny of the piece, that the conclusion seems but the 
inevitable and quiet close of an actual event, so free is the 
sacrifice of Ion from all the turgid commonplaces usual on 
such occasions. It is but the necessary end of a career in 
which self has had no share ; in which a being, born for others, 
lays down his life in one great act of devotion, which at once 
crowns and consummates its purposes. We know of but a 
single instance of self-sacrifice which is more adequately con- 
ducted than this of Ion, and that (it is no disparagement to Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd to say) is the Departure of Regulus, in 
Horace, a picture wonderfully sublime, unequaled for the con- 
densation of its images and for the simplicity with which its 
t elements are brought before the eye. The morale of the 
man subject is to moderns higher than that of the Grecian, 
the act of Regulus being strictly consonant to the injunctions of 
the Christian code. 

With all the beauties of “Ton,” however, we fear that Mr. 
Talfourd has not done any thing to invalidate the theory, that 
in its operation on the general mind by means of the stage 
tragedy has lost its day. The uniform delicacy and polish of 
his language, the judgment with which his principal character 
is elaborated, the purity of taste and purity of moral by which 
the play is distinguished,and the total absence of the larmoyante 
women and fustian men, which have never been superseded 
from Otway to Home and from Home to the present time, save, 
perhaps, in the extremely clever play by Milman, to which we 
have already alluded, leave his tragedy without points for the 
grasp or contact of the general mind. We have heard it said, 
and experience seems to countenance the observation, that no 
man can write a successful tragedy who is not practically 
familiar with the stage. If the opinion be correct; it is so more 
because the stage is pregnant with the reflected sentiments of 
miscellaneous audiences, and catches intuitively the tastes of 
those who form the mass of theatre-goers, than from any neces- 
sity an author is under of learning mere points of stage business. 
A man of genius finds his mind imbued with traditional maxims 
there, he learns the calibre of his audiences, end finds out 
how to modify his own rules and reduce his own standard of 
dramatic construction. What a strangely different play would 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles have made of the conception of lon— 
how uneven, how occasionally unworthy would it have proved, 
and yet it might have contained situations of great force, and 
have told with strong effect in the hands of the actors. 

It has been recently stated in the newspapers, that an accom- 
plished lady, formerly attached to the theatrical profession, has 
in preparation a tragedy from an incident of Spanish romance, 
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to be called “The Star of Seville.” If such an undertaking 
has been projected, it is doubtless founded on Lope de Vega’s 
Estrella de Sevilla—a beautiful work, replete with all the 
best and most attractive characteristics of the Spanish stage, 
wherein the extremes of loyalty, love and honour, are depicted 
with a variety of incident and passion, and yet with a degree of 
truth and eloquence, which Shakspeare alone could surpass. 
The characters of Bustos Tabera, Ortiz, and Estrella, and the 
relations which they bear to each other, as developed in the 
course of the play, furnish materials for a drama of great force 
and beauty. Such a production, (if it followed the original,) 
matured under the active mind and ardent imagination of a 
highly gifted woman, with all the advantages of protracted 
stage experience, would form a fine specimen of a school in 
direct contrast to that in which Mr. Talfourd has practised. 'The 
preparatory studies, the course of life, and the maxims of com- 
position of the respective authors, as well as the diverse models 
they may be supposed to consult, would result in qualities of 
excellence very widely distinguished. We doubt not that the 
romantic play (we use the term for want of a better, in refer- 
ence to Mad. de Stael’s somewhat fanciful division) would find 
a more permanent place on the stage than its classic (classical 
in spirit at least) rival, precisely as the unpractised eye prefers 
Gothic to Grecian architecture, because it appreciates detail 
better than proportion. There is, moreover, an affinity between 
the early Spanish and English theatres, of which the writers 
of comedy have largely availed themselves, but which has 
been neglected by tragic authors. If the play we speak of 
works that vein to advantage, it will do much for its popularity. 
It will address sympathies and feelings which a subject from 
the antique, treated almost with the simplicity of the antique, 
can never touch. The principles of the latter, and the mode of 
their development, are too refined and abstract. 

We had prepared an analysis of Lope’s play, with a view to 
the illustration, to some extent, of the contrast to which we 
have alluded, but we suppress it, feeling that, if we are right in 
our conjecture that the Hstrella is the basis of the projected 
tragedy, it would hardly be courteous to the fair authoress to 
anticipate her in any use which she may make of its plot. 
At all events we anticipate the appearance of the play with 
much pleasure ; for we entertain a fervent conviction that she 
has but to exert her fine talents with vigour and earnestness, in 
order to sustain as a writer the art she has so much adorned in 
another capacity. 
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Art. X.—Report of the Select Committee of the Senate of the 
United States ; to whom were referred the address of certain 
British, and the petition of certain American Authors: Mr. 
Clay, chairman.—Read in the senate, February 16, 1837. 


A revision of the law of copyright is demanded alike by 
public opinion, the sound interests of learning, and a due 
regard to the rights of property. The United States and Great 
Britain present the singular spectacle of two enlightened 
nations, speaking the same language and cherishing the same 
great names in a common literature. ‘The works of British 
writers form a part—how large and how valuable !—of the 
rich treasures to which the American student and man of 
letters resort, as to their own domestic store ; and which they 
regard as the never fading ornaments of their mother tongue. 
To us, the strains of the English poet sound as sweetly and as 
familiarly as to the inhabitants of his native isle ; and the voice 
of the English orator reaches the ears of auditors on the shores 
of a new world, who recognize no foreign idiom in the spirit- 
stirring accents. 

This community or rather identity of literary treasures has 
been overlooked in the formation of regulations for the govern- 
ment of literary property in our country, and British authors 
have been, we think, most improperly placed upon the same 
footing with those who speak a language unintelligible to the 

t mass of our population. The effects of the present law 
of copyright have been eminently injurious to the interests of 
those very authors whose works we are so exceedingly eager, 
and justly, too, to claim as honourable to our own tongue; and 
this result, we are persuaded, was not at all contemplated by 
congress, when the laws were passed professing to secure to 
authors the fruits of the labours of their heads. 

This subject has for some time past engaged public attention, 
but has lately assumed a more imposing appearance, by the 
presentation to congress of an address, couched in respectful 
but decided language, and signed by most of the distinguished 
living writers of Great Britain. The appeal of such a body, 
who have contributed so largely to our instruction and amuse- 
ment, should certainly not pass unheeded ; and as the docu- 
ment is somewhat of a literary curiosity, and worthy of perma- 
nent preservation, we give it entire. 


Address of certain Authors of Great Britain to the Senate of 
the United States, in congress assembled, respectfully 
showing : 

“That authors of Great Britain have long been exposed to 
injury, in their reputation and property, from the want of a law 
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by which the exclusive right to their respective writings may 
be secured to them in the United States of America. 

“That, for want of such law, deep and extensive injuries 
have of late been inflicted on their reputation and property, and 
on the interests of literature and science, which ought to con- 
stitute a bond of union and friendship between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

“That from the circumstance of the English language being 
common to both nations, the works of British authors are exten- 
sively read throughout the United States of America, while the 
profits arising from the sale of their works may be wholly 
appropriated by American booksellers, not only without the 
consent of the authors, but even contrary to their express 
desire—a grievance under which they have, at present, no 
redress. 

“That the works thus appropriated by American booksellers 
are liable to be mutilated and altered at the pleasure of the said 
booksellers, or any other persons who may have an interest in 
reducing the price of the works, or in conciliating the supposed 
principles or prejudices of purchasers, in the respective sections 
of your Union; and that the names of the authors being retained, 
they may be made responsible for works which they no longer 
recognize as their own. 

“'That such mutilation and alteration, with the retention of 
the authors’ names, have been of late actually perpetrated by 
citizens of the United States, under which grievance such 
authors have, at present, no redress. 

“'That certain authors of Great Britain have recently made 
an effort in defence of their literary reputation and property, by 
declaring a respectable firm of publishers in New York to be 
the sole authorized possessors and issuers of the said works, and 
by publishing in certain American newspapers their authority 
to this effect. 

“That the object of the said authors has been defeated by 
the act of certain persons, citizens of the United States, who 
have unjustly published, for their own advantage, the works 
sought to be thus protected; under which grievance the said 
authors have, at present, no redress. 

“'That American authors are injured by the non-existence of 
the desired law : while American publishers can provide them- 
selves with works for publication, by unjust appropriation 
instead of by equitable purchase, they are under no inducement 
to afford to American authors a fair remuneration for their 
labours; under which grievance, American authors have no 
redress, but in sending over their works to England to be pub- 
lished—an expedient which has become an established practice 
with some of whom their country has reason to be proud. 
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“That the American public is injured by the non-existence 
of the desired law. The American public suffers not only from 
the discouragement afforded to native authors, as above stated, 
but from the uncertainty now existing as to whether the books 
presented to them as the works of British authors, are the actual 
and complete productions of the writers whose names they bear. 
_ That, in proof of the evil complained of, the case of Walter 

Scott might be referred to, as stated by an esteemed citizen of 
the United States; that while the works of this author, dear 
alike to your country and to ours, were read from Maine to 
Georgia, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, he received no 
remuneration from the American public for his labours ; that 
equitable remuneration might have saved his life, and would, at 
least, have relieved its closing years from the burden of debts 
and destructive toils. 

“'That deeply impressed with the conviction that the only 
firm ground of friendship between nations is a strict regard to 
simple justice, the undersigned earnestly request the Senate of 
the United States, in Congress assembled, speedily to use, in 
behalf of the authors of Great Britain, their power of securing 
to the authors the exclusive right to their respective writings. 


{March, 


“'Thomas Moore, 
J. D'Israeli, 
Benjamin D’Israeli, 
Amelia Opie, 
Thomas Campbell, 
Charles Lyell, 
Harriet Martineau, 
Mary Somerville. 
Henry H. Milman, 
Peter Mark Roget, M. D., 
Maria Edgeworth, 
J. Bostock, M. D., 
Henry Hallam, 
T. N. Talfourd, M. P., 
Edmd. Lodge, Norroy, 
E. L. Bulwer, M. P., 
Marguerite Blessington, 
J. P. Potter, 
Charles MacFarlane, 
William Kirby, 
Thomas Carlyle, 
J. 8. H. Pardoe, 
T. S. Grimshawe, 
Charles White, 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, 


Samuel Rogers, 
Thomas Chalmers, 
Charles Bell, 

J. C. Loudon, 

Anne Marsh, 
Thomas Keightley, 
William Howitt, 
Mary Howitt, 

S. C. Hall, 
Anna Maria Hall, 

J. Montgomery, 
Joanna Baillie, 

M. M. Mitford, 

Allan Cunningham, 
Charles Babbage, 

L.. Bonaparte, 

G. P. R. James, 
William Buckland, 
Grenville T. Temple, 
William Prout, M. D., 
Maria Calcott, 

G. Griffin, 

Henry F’. Chorley, 
W. Whewell, 
Edward Tagart, F. G. S., 
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Emeline C. E.Stuart Wortley, The Rev. G. Skinner, Cam- 
Robert Murchison, bridge University, Eng. 
Rev. Prof. Vaughan, D. D., J. H. Caunter, 

Glasgow, Robert Southey.” 


No right of property is now more universally admitted as 
reasonable and just, than that of literary property. There is 
no other species which is so peculiarly a man’s own, by crea- 
tion, as this. ‘The visible and tangible things of earth, already 
in existence, he merely appropriates to his use; though when 
so appropriated rightfully, they are very properly secured to 
him against the encroachments of others. _ But the ideas, most 
aptly termed children, of his brain are additions to the stock 
of thought—new existences; which their master and originator 
has a right, by the laws of ‘nature, to consider and claim as his 
own, in every way in which dominion can be exercised over 
them. They are not, necessarily, merely because promulgated, 
therefore given to the public and made common property, 
unless the originator so chooses to dedicate them. He may do 
as he pleases with his own; but, against his consent, they 
should not be appropriated by another to his use. Such con- 
duct is a robbery of thought—a pilfering of the wealth of mind, 
idea-stealing—a piracy of property which has as clear and 
definite a value in money, as any other kind of property ; 
infinitely more valuable than much which is protected under 
the extremest penalties. 

There was a time when positions of the above character were 
laughed at, or could not be understood. Happily, now, the 
seemingly poor author, who vindicates the rights of nature in 
his own person, addresses those who recognize his claim; he 
may be a man of great possessions, though paternal wealth 
never descended to him, and nature have denied him the physical 
strength to lay up treasures by active exertions. His dominion 
and his energies are exerted over the spiritual part of creation, 
and the justice of modern times allows both the reality'and the 
legality of the sovereignty. 

We do not propose, however, to discuss, at present, the 
general question of the extent of the title of an author to his 
works, without regard to the language in which they are 
written. Our space forbids this; and we touch, therefore, 
merely upon. the question as connected with British authors. 
All who speak, and use in composition, the same language, 
should be considered, with reference to the law of cop right, 
as one nation. In this matter, we are one with the British 
people. The distance of three thousand miles is nothing but 
the delay of a few weeks in the time of publication. 

The leading argument, then, in favour of securing to British 
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authurs an interest in their works when published in this 
country, is that derived from consideration of respect to genius 
and learning, and regard for the rights of literary property. 
Surely it little becomes a great nation to use and enjoy the pro- 
ductions of foreign talent, without any equivalent, availing her- 
self of the accidental and peculiar circumstance of a community 
of language. It has become a familiar mode to speak of literary 
men as constituting the republic of letters. The phrase is a 
compliment to the form of government which we have adopted, 
and implies the or ga equality of all the members of the 
great commonwealth. Protection to literary property through- 
out every portion of such a community, would seem to be an 
essential part of its constitution. Men of letters themselves 
have, of course, no power of enforcing their rights or wishes, 
independently of the governments of the world, their own 
included ; and magnanimity and courtesy, or: the part of each 
nation, should induce the extension of efficient protection to a 
confederacy with every claim to regard, and essential to the 
renown of the age, though powerless in itself. The nation 
which should be foremost in this honourable work would 
secure undying renown. Athens was wise in her generation. 
Her fame is brighter than that of her sterner rival. 

Right glad are we that the constitution of our country recog- 
nizes this great duty and noble ambition of nations. It gives 
congtess power “to promote the progress of science and of use- 
ful arts ;” and it designates the mode by which this may be 
. best attained, “by securing to authors and inventors the exclu- 

sive right to their respective writings and discoveries.” The 
Pp logy of this great instrument asserts the natural right of 
the*class in question to the exclusive ownership of their pro- 
ductions, and invites congress to secure the enjoyment of it to 
them. It also looks upon authors, in general, as constituting 
the great community we have spoken of, because it intimates 
no partial benefits to such as are natives or residents of America. 
There is no exclusion, either in its terms or spirit, of foreign 
writers or inventors. They are benefactors of the whole 
human race, and the object of the power given by the constitu- 
tion was to promote the progress of those great interests which 
belong to mankind at large. ‘The great men who founded our 
government looked forward to America as the seat of the arts, 
and the home of science, liberalized and enlightened by the 
labours and works of the bright spirits of the world. 

The only plausible objection to acquiescence in the requests 
of the foreign authors in question, is the probable injury to the 
people of our country, from the exclusion of the valuable litera- 
ture of the British isles, which is now disseminated at a trifling 
cost throughout our land. We think that the force of any 
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objection upon this head is much lessened by the fact that the 
proposed law does not in the slightest degree interfere with the 
free republication of all the works which have been hitherto 
issued from the press. The goodly heritage of foreign genius, 
which has descended to our days, is left untouched and undi- 
minished. That mass of mind, monumental and eternal, which 
makes us glory in our descent from English ancestors, and 
which we would not exchange for the productions of any other 
clime, is ours by gift. It has been cast before us with prodigal 
generosity, and we should receive the boon with thankful 
gratitude, nor permit the gratuitous enjoyment of so much, in 
time past, to render us too grasping after other’s wealth in 
future. It is only upon the appropriation of contemporary 
literature that any check is proposed. It is but for, living 
authors that justice is asked. 

Admitting, however, that some diminution in the profits of 
American publishers, and in the conveniences and enjoyment 
of American readers, would be the consequence, could any one 
hesitate in assenting to the position that it is not for us to enrich 
ourselves at the expense of strangers? Better never to pluck 
the fruit than to take it clandestinely or unjustly. Or, what 
applies more closely to the proposed alteration, better to pay its 
value than deprive the author of the reward of his labour. It 
is not a question between total deprivation of this literature, 
and obtaining it gratuitously ; but between the latter alternative 
and paying for it what it is reasonably worth. Authors are 
too anxious for fame, and too eager to have their works widely 
disseminated, to prevent both by affixing to them a price which 
would deter a publisher from undertaking to issue them from 
the press. Books which were worth the purchase would rea- 
dily, on the other hand, secure publishers in this country, whose 
interests in their turn would induce them to place the work at 
a sum that might easily command a sale. Really worthless 
productions would be, undoubtedly, excluded from general cir- 
culation ; and it would be for the best interests of morals and 
literature in this country, if such were the case. This would 
certainly happen, unless a limitation of time, as proposed by the 
senate committee, during which the book should be issued here, 
were adopted. If, however, no bookseller could be found will- 
ing to pay any thing for a work, that very circumstance might 
deter any from publiahions it, after the limited period, as an 
experiment, and might be considered as a very likely test of 
the real value of the book. 

Unless, then, it be contended that the dissemination of Eng- 
lish literature is to be secured in this country, without any 
regard to the rights of others, it is impossible to avoid being 
sensible of the paramount claims of the authors themselves. 
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America is a market which the fortunate extension of the 
English tongue has given them—to which they have a real 
and natural claim—and of which they ought not to be de- 
prived. 

But let us consider for a moment the effect of requiring the 
American publisher to pay the author for his book, and of 
course securing to the latter the right of taking out for it a 
copyright here. Would the public really pay more for the 
book? ‘The affirmative is very questionable. Itis well-known 
how great the scramble is to secure the first copy of the English 
work, or its first impression here. Competition increases very 
considerably to the publisher the expense of issuing it. This, 
of course, would be avoided, if more time were allowed, which 
would be the case to him who had fairly purchased the right 
from the English proprietor. ‘There would be no necessity for 
the race-horse speed of publication which is now essential. 
But is the price paid for a book the only consideration of value? 
Is the care with which it is printed nothing? Is the neatness 
and finish of binding nothing? Is the whole style with which 


the book is got up nothing? Surely not. Every one accus- 
tomed to handle books knows the superiority of English print- 
ing and binding—the superior comfort in reading them—the 
superior pleasure in preserving them—in a word, their greatly 


superior value. We would immediately approximate somewhat 
to this. Instead of the miserably flimsy and careless editions 
daily issuing from the American presses, and which hardly 
survive their perusal, we should behold books whose outward 
man would be honourable to the workmanship of the country, 
and which there would be some ambition to preserve. 

Under the present system there can scarcely be such a thing 
as a careful or beautiful edition of a popular work. It is 
printed to be read as hastily as it was issued ; not to be pre- 
served ; and, after the public curiosity is gratified, there is not 
sufficient encouragement to authorize the issuing of a corrected, 
well-bound editiou. It would not remunerate the publisher for 
his care and expenditure. Some new Cynthia of the minute 
demands his attention—the public is awaiting with impatience 
to see and skim lightly over a romance of horrors, or a tale of 
the affections ; and as this feeling can be gratified at a trifling 
cost to them, and at great gain to the publisher, every other 
consideration is of inferior moment. 

A fitting sense, then, of what is due to justice and the rights 
of property demands the change. Literary property, being as 
entirely capable of definition and just as reasonable as the 
ownership of any other thing, the committee very properly ask 
the distinction in reason between extending protection to mer- 
chandise transmitted here by its owner, and refusing it toa 
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book. ‘There exists none whatever. The owner should have 
the same right to trace and reclaim the one as the other— 
whereas the latter is absolutely abstracted from him without his 
consent, and without the slightest compensation. But if a sense 
of justice will not grant the protection, and if the persuasions 
of magnanimity and courtesy are not effectual, reciprocity at 
least should demand attention. We should not be backward 
in yielding to the subjects of a foreign country the same advan- 
tages which our citizens there possess. An American author 
can, in both England and France, place his productions above 
the reach of injustice. The laws of those countries recognize 
this high and honourable species of property, though existing 
ina —— and allow him to make what disposition of it he 
may see fit. Let us not continue to enjoy from the magna- 
_nimity of foreigners what we might ask of them as a right, if 
we did not withhold it ourselves. Let us meet them on the 
lofty ground which they have assumed, and from which they 
— not suffered themselves to be driven by our partial legis- 
ation. 

In a collateral branch of international law, we have acted 
more wisely and equitably. Foreign inventions or improve- 
ments may be patented here ; and the committee very properly 
consider the proposed change as a mere extension of the same 
principle. Shall less regard be paid to purely literary produc- 
tions than to mechanical contrivances? Shall we pay more 
deference to the mode and means of enriching ourselves, than 
to what tends to the cultivation of the mind--to the education 
of the youth of our country? We hope not—but, on the con- 
trary, that a free and enlightened nation will omit no opportu- 
nity of evincing her reverence for letters and literary men. 

We are pleased to see what we fancy to be a growing taste 
for the fine arts and the encouragement of science, in our land. 
It has been evident in our legislative halls, and in our national 
councils. Let equal and growing attention be afforded to our 
men of letters, and let the right hand of fellowship be extended 
to them the civilized world over. It is becoming to a republic 
—suitable to the genius of her institutions—and will redound 
more than any other quality to her glory in all future time. It 
is a mark of extreme refinement—an evidence of graceful, as 
well as of solid acquisition. 

Most of the above views, which we have very briefly hinted 
at, are the arguments which brought the committee of the 
United States senate to a conclusion favourable to the views 
of the petitioners. Still the report embodies but a partial con- 
sideration of the subject, preserving a total silence upon the 
probable benefit to our native writers, which would be produced 
by a provision of the description they recommend. We are 
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persuaded that this course was more becoming the committee 
of a high branch of the government, particularly upon an 
address of the foreign authors themselves. It was more digni- 
fied to place their conclusion upon the rights of the petitioners, 
and the claims of equity and courtesy, than upon any selfish 
und of benefit derivable to our own citizens from the change. 

t would perhaps have sounded ill from the lips of distinguished 
senators to proclaim that American talent stood in need of 
‘ge on ; and we should ourselves have been very sorry to 
forced to take this ground, not being disposed to consider 
genius and learning as ¢ariffable commodities, either for reve- 
nue or encouragement. Whatever our sentiments might be 
(and we do not here express any) upon the subject of protection 
to American industry, we should be very averse to advocate 
any measures which might compel our countrymen to read 
American books without regard to their quality, from a mere 
spirit of patriotism; or deprive them of good foreign works, 
and place in their reach but bad domestic productions. Mind 
is of no particular nation—genius belongs to the universe ; 
and that country would be barbarous indeed which should 
exclude the literary labours of any other people, through an 
apprehension of their coming into competition upon an equal 
footing with her own. Free, untramelled competition is the 
soul of talent——let the world be the theatre, and let superior 


genius achieve the victory and maintain the ascendency. 

But we do advocate (particularly, let it be borne in mind, 
when the contrary is of no benefit, but the reverse, to the au- 
thors themselves) the placing of the productions of American 
talent upon an equal footing with those of British writers. 
How are they not so? We will give the reason, if it be not 
already apparent. The American bookseller can ne the 


work of an English author without paying him a farthing for 
it. He can select the production of a gentleman whose esta- 
blished reputation is a sufficient guaranty of the sale of his 
book ; and having all this within his reach, what inducement 
is held out to any publisher to attempt the experiment of buying 
the manuscript of a native author, unknown, perhaps, as yet to 
fame, and of undergoing the additional expense of its publica- 
tion? The hazard of remuneration in the one case is very 
great—in the other, profit is almost certain. The native manu- 
script is therefore thrown by, neglected; and native genius 
depressed, because it is not the interest of American publishers 
and booksellers to encourage its efforts. It would be expecting 
too much of patriotism in these days, to look for a different 
course of conduct, nor should we be disposed to ask it of any 
man of business. This is no fanciful sketch—the case must 
be of constant recurrence. 
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Take again the instance of American periodicals. What 
encouragement is extended to a publisher to undertake the 
issuing of a monthly, or quarterly, containing original articles, 
when he can republish the best British Reviews at the mere 
cost of paper, printing, and binding? Nothing is paid to the 
editors—nothing to the contributors—nothing to the English 
publisher. Whereas, in the case of a native production, editors 
must receive an equivalent for their services—original articles 
must be compensated—the risk must be incurred of the work 
not being a favourite with the public. With the other, on the 
contrary, its former reputation is a sufficient warrant—it may 
be, a sure one—of its present value ; or, at least, is esteemed so 
by that numerous class who take all things upon trust, provided 
they are of foreign origin. 

Under this state of things, then, American genius languishes 
—American enterprise is depressed. The preference is given to 
foreign literature, not from regard to foreign literati, nor, as 
a general rule, because the publications themselves are of a 
higher order, (we speak now in reference to publishers,) but 
because they can be got at a cheaper rate, or rather for nothing, 
while the efforts of native talent must be paid for. 

That these are facts, no one acquainted with the subject can 
deny. What, then, is asked? ‘I'o foster American productions 
at the expense of foreign? By no means. But to place them 
upon an equality, and by doing so, to render justice to their 
authors, at the same time that we spare the sacrifice of our 
own. 

Every thing which hus been said with respect to the claims 
of literary men upon the public—the encouragement they 
should receive in an enlightened republic—and the just equiva- 
lent which they should reap for their labours—may be urged 
with additional force, and a freedom, too, from the charge of 
national selfishness, when applied to the case of our own wri- 
ters. It is the duty of every government to protect and foster 
her own citizens—if in the arts, or sciences, or manufactures, 
then eminently so in literature. Especially is this a duty in a 
comparatively young nation, with an infant literature; where 
men, whose minds are directed to such pursuits, have much to 
contend against, and who have a right to expect that their 
country will at least adopt no line of policy which will subjeet 
them to additional embarrassments and difficulties. 
~ We would, however, not stop at an alteration even of the 
kind proposed. 'T’o do complete justice both to British authors 
and to our own countrymen, all duties upon the importation 
of books, in the English language, should be mets * . This 
would render the system uniform and complete. Every con- 
sideration of public policy and regard to the interests of litera- 
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ture requires this course. The present is a period when diffi- 
culties arise not from a deficient but a redundant treasury. The 
ingenuity and the skill of our legislators are constantly taxed 
to devise measures towards the reduction of the public income, 
without material injury to vested interests. The duty upon 
foreign books is called for by no motive either of revenue or of 
encouragement to domestic industry. It is a tax—and a most 
unrighteous one—upon literature. It prevents the most careful 
and the most beautiful editions of books, which would be in the 
hands of a great portion of our people who are now deprived 
of them, from being generally disseminated ; and it shuts up a 
market of great extent against the foreign publishers, who, if it 
were opened, and of course the demand proportionately increas- 
ed, would be able to issue their editions at a much cheaper rate. 
- It may be said that it operates as an encouragement to our own 
printers and book-binders. We do not think so; nor, if it did, 
do we consider their interests paramount to those of the class 
who purchase and read the books. Books are (unfortunately, 
it may be said,) with the great mass of the people not considered 
as necessaries. ‘T'he cheaper form therefore in which they may 
be presented, the more acceptable are they tothem. 'They will 
of course always give the preference to the less expensive and 
necessarily inferior editions, which answer their purpose of being 
read just as well as the most costly editions—the demand for 
the latter being confined to the more wealthy classes, to men of 
refined tastes, and to public institutions. 'The American pub- 
lisher has therefore but little inducement to issue the finer 
editions of works, and seeks rather to supply the popular demand 
in a way suited to it. Those who choose to furnish themselves 
with works in a more elegant dress ought not to be prevented 
from doing so by a heavy tax. The arts in England are, in 
this branch, ahead of ours ; not at all owing to our fault, nor 
admitted to our shame ; for doubtless in time we shall rival our 
British brethren in this particular as we have in many others. 
But before this happens, a general taste must be encouraged, 
and must become prevalent, for the ornamental and finer 
branches of book-making, and nothing would conduce more to 
this than the general dissemination of English editions in this 
country. All tastes thus would have the means of gratification 
within their reach. ‘The por. 18 edition would be procured 
by those who preferred it; and the American, and cheaper, by 
such again as were influenced by other and equally praise- 
worthy motives. The competition, too, between the two issues 
would cheapen both; and in progress of time, from natural 
causes easy to be perceived, the ability of American publishers 
to compete with foreign in the style of their editions would be 
securely established. This competition that we speak of seems 
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one of the essential means of preventing the publisher who may 
secure the copyright of a new work, and has therefore the 
monopoly of it, from charging too high a price for it. We 
think, indeed, that his best interests would be promoted by a 
different course, and that it is always the wisest plan for every 
bookseller to put his stock at the lowest rates consistent with a 
reasonable remuneration for his trouble, and a moderate profit. 
Still it might be better to guard against the temptation by such 
an abolition of the duty as we have suggested. 

The actual revenue derived from this source must be com- 
paratively trifling,—too small to be an object, merely under this 
aspect, with a great nation. The inconvenience and positive 
injury to men of science and letters, on the contrary, are very 
great. Their interests and comfort, we have before said, deserve 
encouragement at the hand of government. What practical 
benefit is derived then from the tax to any branch of business 
or any class of our fellow citizens? Wecan see none. Has it 
operated to improve the arts of printing and book-binding? 
What is the actual experience upon this point? In the affirma- 
tive? We express our opinion here also the other way. ‘That 
there has been an improvement in these respects, we acknow- 
ledge, and have been glad and proud to see, but it is not owing 
to the mere duty upon foreign books; it has arisen from the 
natural progress of improvement which takes place in every art 
from lapse of time, from experience, and consequent growing 
skill, from the increasing taste for the refinements of art, which 
we have said in regard to books will be enhanced by the dis- 
semination of superior foreign specimens among us. Let the 
taste of the people be improved and strengthened, and there 
will be ample encouragement extended to this and every other 
branch of the fine arts. 

It needed scarcely the emphatic language of the British me- 
morialists to convince any one who would take the trouble to 
reflect upon the subject, of the deep and extensive injuries sus- 
tained by them in the unjust spoliation of their property. Let 
but a moment’s thought be expended upon the vast number of 
readers of works of fiction and of the lighter departments of 
literature in this immensely extended country, and he will be 
at once sensible of the magnitude of the market to which the 
complainants were clearly entitled and of which they have 
been deprived. And for whose advantage? For that of a 
few publishers, whe had no more right to appropriate the works 
of Walter Scott, for example, to their own use, than they had 
to do so with his estate at Abbotsford, which finally fell under 
the hammer for want of those means that would have been 
amply supplied had the large receipts, arising from the sale of 


his works in America, found their way into his pockets instead 
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of those not entitled to receive them. While the whole of our 
extensive country was perusing with delight those pages which 
have solaced many a weary hour, and have in turn brightened 
the face with smiles or bedewed it in tears at the will of the 
writer, he himself was struggling under a load of debts and 
sinking under a depression of spirits, which would have been 
alike removed by the grant of that justice which, we trust, 
though late indeed, will be accorded by our legislators to those 
who are happily capable of enjoying the boon. 

We have briefly and hastily thrown together the views which 
presented themselves to our minds upon this topic ; one of inte- 
rest, not only to authors and those connected with the American 
press, but to every citizen zealous for the honour of his country. 
We are anxious to let our brethren across the water see that 
their claims are not disregarded here; and that the profession, 
at least, in this country is willing to dothem justice. We would 
advocate with all our humble ability any proposition to draw 
closer the bonds of amity and union between the United States 
and England, and particularly between the members of a lite- 
. Tatycommunity. In regard to the fate of the proposed bill at this 
present session of congress we were not disappointed, because it 
was introduced at a very late period of the session, and when 
there was a vast amount of very important business pressing upon 
the attention of that body, which required instant action. It was 
to be expected also that time would be required to consider the 
effect of the measure upon interests which, it is supposed by 
some, might be injuriously operated upon, and to correct any 
prejudices that may have been hastily assumed in regard to it. 
One chief object has been gained in bringing the matter in a 
tangible shape before congress, and we trust that it will receive 
an early and favourable reception hereafter. 

The report of the committee we shall also extract at length. 
We wish to preserve all that has passed upon so interesting a 
topic, and shall therefore offer no apology for transcribing it. 
The views and sentiments of the committee are more commend- 
able than the literary execution of the report, which is not so 
happy as most of the efforts of the distinguished chairman. If 
it answer the purpose, however, of inducing congress to grant 
the prayer of the memorialists it will have done its work to our 
entire satisfaction. 

The committee say :— 

“That, by the act of congress of 1831, being the law now in 
force regulating copyrights, the benefits of the act are restricted 
to citizens or residents of the United States ; so that no foreigner, 
residing abroad, can secure a copyright in the United States for 
any work of which he is the author, however important: or 

uable it may be. The object of the address and petition, 
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therefore, is to remove this restriction as to British authors, and 
to allow them to enjoy the benefits of our law. 

“ That authors and inventors have, according to the practice 
among civilized nations, a property in the respective produc- 
tions of their genius, is incontestable ; and that this property 
should be protected as effectually as any other property is, by 
law, follows asa legitimate consequence. Authors and inventors 
are among the greatest benefactors of mankind. ‘They are 
often dependent, exclusively, upon their own mental labours 
for the means of subsistence; and are frequently, from the 
nature of their pursuits, or the constitution of their minds, 
incapable of applying that provident care to worldly affairs 
which other classes of society are in the habit of bestowing. 
These considerations give additional strength to their just title 
to the protection of the law. 

“Tt being established that literary property is entitled to legas 
protection, it results that this protection ought to be affor 
wherever the property is situated. A British merchant brin 
or transmits to the United States a bale of merchandise, and the 
moment it comes within the jurisdiction of our laws, they throw 
around it effectual security. But if the work of a British author 
is brought to the United States, it may be appropriated by any 
resident here, and republished, without any compensation what- 
ever being made to the author. We should be all shocked if 
the law tolerated the least invasion of the rights of property, in 
the case of the merchandise, whilst those which justly belong 
to the works of authors are exposed to daily violation, without 
the possibility of their invoking the aid of the laws. 

“'The committee think that this distinction in the condition of 
the two descriptions of property is not just, and that it ought to 
be remedied by some safe and cautious amendment of the law. 
Already the principle has been adopted in the patent laws, of 
extending their benefits to foreign inventions or improvements, 
It is but carrying out the same principle to extend the benefit 
of our copyright laws to foreign authors. In relation to the 
subjects of Great Britain and France, it will be but a measure 
of reciprocal justice ; for, in both of those countries, our authors 
may enjoy that protection of their laws for literary property 
which is denied to their subjects here. 

“ Entertaining these views, the committee have been anxious 
to devise some measures which, without too great a disturbance 
of interests, or affecting too seriously arrangements which have 
grown out of the present state of things, may, without hazard, 
be subjected to the test of practical experience. Of the works 
which have heretofore issued from the foreign press, many have 
already been republished in the United States, others are in 
progress of republication, and some probably have been stereo- 
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typed. <A copyright law which should embrace any of these 
works, might injuriously affect American publishers, and lead 
to collision and ligitation between them and foreign authors. 

“ Acting, then, on the principles of prudence and caution, by 
which the committee have thought it best to be governed, the 
bill which the committee intend proposing provides that the 
protection which it secures shall extend to those works only 
which shall be published after its passage. It is also limited to 
the subjects of Great Britain and France ; among other reasons, 
because the committee have information that, by their laws, 
American authors can obtain protection for their productions ; 
but they have no information that such is the case in any other 
foreign country. But, in principle, the committee perceive no 
objection to considering the republic of letters as one great com-., 
munity, and adopting a system of protection for literary property 
which should be common to all parts of it. The bill also pro- 
vides that an American edition of the foreign work for which 
an American copyright has been obtained, shall be published 
within reasonable time. | 

“If the bill should pass, its operation in this country would 
be to leave the public, without any charge for copyright, in the 
undisturbed possession of all scientific and literary works pub- 
lished prior to its passage—in other words, the great mass of 
the science and literature of the world ; and to entitle the British 
or French author only to the benefit of copyright in respect to 
i which may be published subsequent to the passage of 
the law. 

“The committee cannot anticipate any reasonable or just 
objection to a measure thus guarded and restricted. It may, 
indeed, be contended, and it is possible, that the new work, when 
charged with the expense incident to the copyright, may come 
into the hands of the purchaser at a small advance beyond what 
would be its price, if there were no such charge ; but this is by 
no means certain. It is, on the contrary, highly probable that, 
when the American publisher has adequate time to issue care- 
fully an edition of the foreign work, without incurring the 
extraordinary expense which he now has to sustain to make a 
hurried publication of it, and to guard himself against dangerous 
competition, he will be able to bring it into the market as cheaply 
as if the bill were not to pass. But, if that should not prove to be 
the case, and if the American reader should have to pay a few 
cents to compensate the author for composing a work by which 
he is instructed and profited, would it not be just in itself? Has 
any reader a right to the use, without remuneration, of intellec- 
tual productions which have not yet been brought into exist- 
ence, but lie buried in the mind of genius? ‘The committee 
think not; and they believe that no American citizen would not 
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feel it quite as unjust, in reference to future publications, to 
appropriate to himself their use, without any consideration 
being paid to their foreign proprietors, as he would to take the 
bale of merchandise, in the case stated, without paying for it; 
and he would the more readily make this trifling contribution, 
when it secured to him, instead of the imperfect and slovenly 
book now often issued, a neat and valuable work, worthy of 
preservation, 

“ With respect to the constitutional power to pass the proposed 
bill, the committee entertain no doubt, and congress as before 
stated, has acted on it. The constitution authorises congress 
“to promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing, 
for limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right 
to their respective writings and discoveries.” ‘There is no limit- 
ation of the power to natives or residents of this country. Such 
a limitation would have been hostile to the object of the power 
granted. 'That object was to promoTe the progress of science 
and useful arts. ‘They belong to no particular country, but to 
mankind generally. And it cannot be doubted that the stimulus 
which it was intended to give to mind and genius, in other 
words, the promotion of the progress of science and the arts, 
will be increased by the motives which the bill offers to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain and France. 

“The committee conclude by asking leave to introduce the 
bill which accompanies this report.” 

It is unnecessary to copy the bill, which in a few words seeks 
to give effect to the views of the committee. 





Art. XI.— The Great Metropolis. By the author of “Random 
Recollections of the Lords and Commons.” In two volumes. 
Vol. I., second edition. London and New York: 1837. 


The second volume of the work before us is exclusively 
devoted to the subject of the newspaper press and periodical 
literature of London. This is the most interesting part of the 
book, but at present we shall not notice it farther than may be 
necessary in making a few remarks upon the literary merits of 
the author; confining ourselves principally to the first volume, 
in which the range of subjects treated is wider, although not 
very extensive. 
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Mr. Grant, before known quite generally and favourably by 
his “ Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,” is, or 
was, a reporter for one of the London newspapers. Of course, 
he has been conversant with many of the scenes and subjects 
of which he writes. The parliamentary reporting corps of the 
daily press have been jocularly called “The Fourth Estate ;” 
certainly they are much superior, both as regards their organiz- 
ation and the character of the persons employed, to any kin- 
dred establishment in the world. Many of the most eminent 
literary men of “the Great Metropolis” have commenced their 
career as reporters, and some of them have long laboured in 
that avocation. We will quote a few paragraphs on this subject 
from the work in hand. 


“Some of the reporters at present in the gallery are well known in 
the literary world. Mr. O’Dwyer, of ‘The Morning Herald,’ has writ- 
ten several works which have been well received by the public. Mr. 
Charles Dickens, the author of ‘Sketches by Boz’ and the ‘ Pickwick 
Club,’ is a reporter on the establishment of ‘The Morning Chronicle.’ 
. . + + Mr. Hazlitt, son of the late celebrated William Hazlitt, who has 
just published the ‘Life and Correspondence of his Father,’ is alsoa 
reporter on ‘ The Morning Chronicle. 

* Among the reporters of a previous period are to be numbered some 
of the most distinguished men which the — has produced. Dr. 
Johnson was among the earliest reporters of the debates in parliament; 
he was any thing, according to his own admission, but a fair reporter. 
He says that, in reporting the debates in parliament, he always ‘ took 
care that the whig rascals should not have the best of the argument.’ 
This is tantamount to saying that he purposely weakened the arguments 
of the whigs, and improved those of the tories—which argued a great 
want of principle. It is fortunate the doctor did not attempt to write the 
history of his country: a pretty concealment, and colouring, and muti- 
lation, we should, in that case, have had of it. The lexicographer’s 
reports appear to have been very laboured; there is about them all the 
pomposity which we see in all the works which have emanated from his 
pen. He preserves none of the peculiarities in the style of the different 
speakers he reported, but makes them all speak alike: in other words, 
the doctor makes them all speak as he himself was accustomed to write. 
He reports the speeches of Lord Lyttleton, Mr. Pulteney, Lord Chat- 
ham, Horace Walpole, and other eminent men, in such a way as if all 
their speeches had proceeded from the mouth of one person—though 
every body knows that they thought and expressed themselves as differ- 
ently from each other as it was possible for men to do. 

“‘ Many of the best known authors in cotemporary literature have also 
been parliamentary reporters. Among the number may be mentioned 
the late Sir James Macintosh, Allan Cunningham, Mr. 8. C. Hall, edi- 
tor of ‘ The New Monthly,’ and Mr. Jerdan, the editor of ‘ The Literary 
Gazette.’ Of persons holding important offices, or who are distinguished 
at the English bar, that have been in the gallery, Imay name Mr. Justice 
Dowling, of New South Wales; Sir John Campbell, the attorney-gene- 
ral; Mr. Stevens, one of the masters in chancery ; Mr. Serjeant Spankie, 
and Mr. Sidney Taylor. Almost all the editors of the daily os have 
been reporters: Mr. Barnes, of ‘The Times ;’ Mr. Black, of ‘ The Morn- 
ing Chronicle? Mr. Biddleston, of ‘The Morning Post;’ Mr. Anderson, 
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of ‘ The Morning Advertiser ;? and Mr. Stevens, of ‘ The Public Ledger ;” 
have been in the gallery. Mr. Sidney Taylor, of ‘The Morning Herald,’ 
I have already mentioned as having been a reporter. Almost all the 
sub-editors of the daily papers have also been reporters. Mr. Bacon, of 
‘The Times; Mr. Haines, of ‘The Herald; Mr. Fraser, of ‘The 
Chronicle ;’ Mr. Francis, of ‘ The Post;? and Mr. Harwood, of ‘ The 
Ledger,’ are among the number. Of the gentlemen connected with the 
evening papers, tn have been reporters, it is unnecessary to speak.” 
Vol. Il. pp. 226—229. 


Certain it is, that the literary habits of newspaper editors and 
reporters are not favourable to the formation of a correct and 
polished style. At the same time we agree, entirely, with the 
author in admiring the wonderful excellence of English news- 
paper articles—wonderful, because of the circumstances of 
hurry and interruption under which they are produced. Dr. 
Johnson’s reports were laboured, and the characteristics of a 
style already formed were infused into them; but we venture 
to say, that if the doctor had acquired his style from the habit 
of reporting—at least, under the reporting system of the present 
day—he never would have been distinguished as a correct 
writer. It is true that he composed very rapidly, and knew 
little of the lime labor ; but, in earlier life, he had always 
been careful to speak and write with extreme correctness, even 
at the expense of being slow. We should suppose that Mr. 
Grant had formed his style in “the gallery,” and, from the 
hurry and bustle of his avocation, had never been accustomed 
to that careful revision of his labour, which Dr. Johnson’s early 
habits of correctness had rendered unnecessary in his case. 
Almost any part of the work before us would appear polished 
and handsomely written in the ephemeral pages of a news- 
paper, where they would not undergo much scrutiny—the 
reader's object being rather to know what was said of passing 
events, than how it was said; but it is very evident, even from 
the short extract which we have already copied, that there is a 

eat deficiency of neatness and elegance in Mr. Grant’s style. 
Bees grammatical errors are not infrequent, and every page is 
crowded with offences against good taste. 'This has been the 
character of all his writings, and there can be little wonder that 
such is the case, when we consider the rapidity with which one 
volume has followed another from under his prolific pen. 

In his first work, “Random Recollections of the House of 
Commons,” Mr. Grant subscribes himself “one of no party,” 
but in no instance has he been able to preserve the incognito. 
His whig principles peep out from a thousand rents in their 
covering—in fact, we begin to doubt whether he really wishes 
to appear neutral. Yet, notwithstanding these frequent and un- 

ed expressions of opinion, he speaks of party men and 
measures with more impartiality than might be expected from 
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one whose habits of thought and feeling must have been formed 
in the very arena of political strife. 

Our author is accused, and with justice, of making many 
inaccurate statements. We, of course, are not able to judge, in 
regard to this point, so well as his own countrymen; but, never- 
theless, even we could point out unfounded assertions, not a 
few, and may have occasion, further on, to advert to some of 
them. ‘The author tells us in his preface, that, “in his anxiety 
to procure correct information on the various subjects he has 
treated, he has. in several instances, visited places, and mixed 
with classes of men, before unknown to him.” According to 
his own showing, then, his opinions and statements must some- 
times be advanced on the strength of a very limited personal 
experience ; and it would be well if he had not made assertions 
resting on still slighter foundations. 

In many of his “Scenes,” Mr. Grant is particularly happy. 
Some of the best are contained in the chapter headed “ Parlia- 
mentary Reporting.” There isa life and force in these delinea- 
tions, which every reader must admire. 

“Random Recollections of the House of Commons” was, as 
we have said, the first work in which this author appeared 
before the public. He was well received. There was a vivid 
freshness in many of his sketches which gave interest to the 
whole volume, though some parts of his subject (such, for 
example, as the formal rules and regulations of the house) were 
rather unmanageable in a book intended for general readers. 
The flattering reception which thus met his first attempt, gave 
a new impulse to his pen, and in a very short time appeared his 
“Random Recollections of the House of Lords.” This volume 
was less successful than its predecessor. It was, probably, 
written in a hurry, under the excitement produced by popular 
favour. Besides, the subject was less interesting. It was im- 
possible to impart that life and expression to details of the 
formal and dignified deliberations of the peers, which seemed 
natural to a description of scenes in the hall of the representa- 
tive “mob.” ‘The character, too, of the grave and haughty 
lord, is not so interesting as that of the boisterous and factious 
popular leader. In short, Mr. Grant’s second attempt, though 
not an utter failure, did not materially increase his credit with 
the public. 

“The Great Metropolis,” take it as a whole, we like better 
than either of his former works. But, as yet, he has written 
nothing which can yield him a lasting fame. The composition 
of these books has, apparently, cost him little labour, and their 
existence must be ephemeral. 

Mr. Grant avoids both the minute details of the guide-book, 
and the superficial sentimentality of the traveller, or foreign 
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correspondent. He does not pretend to give a complete descrip- 
tion of the metropolis, and the manners of its inhabitants, but 
only to delineate a few features of general interest, in the vast 
picture spread before him. His selection has been very happy, 
embracing many subjects which a stranger to London fre- 
quently hears alluded to, but about which he is at a loss to find 
information. He introduces us at once into the theatres, the 
club-rooms, and the hells—places which we had often heard of, 
but could never before picture to ourselves with any distinct- 
ness. Above all, have we been interested in the volume 
describing the present state of periodical literature in the 
metropolis. 'The wonder-working power of the London press, 
exerted through the medium of newspapers and magazines, we 
had long known in its effects; but here we enjoy a peep behind 
the scenes—we examine the vast machinery, with all its intri- 
cacies, viewing it in detail, from the application of the motive 
force, to the grand result. Unlike the spectator, who raises the 
curtain of the puppet show, and traces the secret wires and 
strings, we have risen from the perusal of these pages with 
increased wonder and admiration. 

The first chapter, headed “ General Characteristics,” though 
short, is the most tedious in the book. The author seems 
principally intent on impressing his readers with the “enormous 
extent” of London; the dense crowds of human beings which 
it contains ; and the everlasting din of its great thoroughfares. 
The laboured “ commonplaces” by which he strives to accom- 
plish his object, are sometimes truly ridiculous. The amount 
of information which we derive from the first page and a half, 
is, that if a person walk from one end of London to the other— 
a distance of eight miles—he will be “quite wearied with the 
journey performed.” Then we are told that in consequence of 
the rapid increase of population, “a great number of new 
houses are being constantly built ;” and, again, that although 
the thoroughfares are so crowded, there are some streets, in tue 
more retired parts of the town, in which there is little bustle, or 
appearance of business. 

The present population of London, and its suburbs, is here 
estimated at about two millions; but supposing the author’s 
data to be correct—that, according to the census of 1831, the 
population was 1,646,288, and that in five years it has increased 
ten per cent.—a very simple calculation will show that at pre- 
sent the city must contain about 1,810,916 inhabitants, and not 
“as near as can be no less than 2,000,000.” Such a palpable 


We can account for these sapient remarks, only by the supposition 
that the author’s lower extremities were, at the time heienned it, stiff 
and sore from his first serious experiment at walking, since he left the 
leading strings. 
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blunder evinces great negligence, to use a very mild term; nor 
is our respect for the author’s arithmetical skill increased by his 
assumption, that an increase of twenty per cent. every ten years, 
is the same thing as one of ten per cent. every five: there is, in 
our humble opinion, a material difference between these two 
rates. Some of the other calculations which he makes, with a 
view to excite the reader’s wonder at the size of the city, and 
the constant change in its inhabitants, should, we suspect, be 
admitted with some grains of allowance, though we have not 
the means of determining the exact degree of credit which they 
deserve. 

The following paragraph strikes us as evincing that the 
author was little observant of what passes every day under his 
eyes in “the Great Metropolis.” . 


“ There is no place in which the injunction, ‘ Mind your own business,’ 
is so scrupulously attended to as in London. There is none of that pry- 
ing into a neighbour’s affairs, which is one of the great evils of all small 
towns. In fact, there is no such thing as neighbours in London—in the 
usual meaning of the word. You may live for half a century in one 
house, without knowing the name of the person who lives next door ; it 
is quite possible, indeed, you may not even know him by sight. So 
intent is every one on his own business, and so little interested in that 
of others, that you may, if you please, walk on all fours in the public 
streets, without any one staying to bestow a look on you. The Irishman 
in America, who stood in an inverted position in order that he might be 
able to read a sign-board, turned upside down, would not, in all proba- 
bility, had the circumstance occurred in London, have attracted the 
attention of a single passer-by.” p. 10. 


It was Garrick, we think, who, having made a bet upon 
cockney curiosity, collected a crowd around him in one of the 
principal thoroughfares of London, simply by walking into the 
middle of the street, and, with his eyes raised and fixed intently 
upon some pretended object, making exclamations of surprise 
or admiration. We ourselves remember seeing both sides of 
Fleet street lined with such a dense mass of wayfarers, who 
had stopped merely to look at the operation of paving the car- 
riage way, that it was almost impossible to pass; and this 
during every hour of the day for at least a week. We ourselves 
have seen crowds of Londoners borne along by the stir of some 
trifling occurrence, when scarcely one in ten could tell, if asked, 
the object of his curiosity. In facet, the inhabitants of great 
cities are notoriously of gregarious propensities—the most trivial 
cause is often sufficient to collect a mob. 

We cannot help noticing the encomiums which the author 
bestows upon the London police. They are certainly well 
deserved. Never was there a more efficient body organised. 
You meet a police-man at almost every corner, and a crowd 
cannot any where collect, which is not kept in awe by the 
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presence of a formidable number of these guardians of the 
peace. They are so numerous and well disciplined, that each 
is sure of support, and therefore acts with promptitude and 
energy. They use their power with such moderation, and, at 
the same time, such resoluteness, that it is scarcely ever dis- 
puted for amoment. If, on Holborn Hill, the most crowded 
street in the whole city, two vehicles come in contact, and their 
delay has obstructed a hundred others, which are all inter- 
mingled in an apparently inextricable maze, the presence of a 
few police-men soon restores order; they command and are 
obeyed, each movement is guided by their voices, and, in a 
mr minutes, every thing goes on peaceably as before the ac- 
cident. 

Nor can we help contrasting this admirable establishment 
with the wretchedly inefficient systems of police in our own 
cities. The history of every year affords the most convincing 
and humiliating evidence that a mob can, at pleasure, take 
complete possession of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or 
any other city in the Union :—wreak their vengeance on odious 
public authorities, burn and pillage private property, shed the 
blood of obnoxious citizens on their own thresholds, or hang 
them on gibbets erected in the streets, or anticipate the arm 
of justice, by executing Lynch-law upon untried criminals. 
This is a melancholy—a frightful—but not an exaggerated 
picture. 

The houses of London, with the exception of the public edi- 
fices, are generally built of dark brown-coloured brick. At the 
west end there are many modern erections of considerable 
splendour, but, in other parts of the city, little elegance or taste 
is displayed in the exterior of private buildings. The streets 
are well paved with stone—the ample side walks with large 
slabs—the carriage way, excepting in a number of streets 
which are McAdamised, with blocks of about nine inches cube, 
joining closely to each other, and forming a bed of solid ma- 
sonry. 

It is curious to.trace the gradual progress of fashion towards 
the west and north of the city. There seem to have always 
been certain precincts, beyond which the sensitive-plant of 
“ respectability” could not flourish. Not a century has elapsed 
since Lincoln-Inn Fields, Covent Garden, Soho, and the 
neighbouring streets, which are but a short distance west of 
the city proper——London within the walls—were the fashion- 
able district; but the aristocratic tide has since set westward, 
and left its old channels perfectly dry. All have been carried 
along with the current or have lost caste. Now it is not 
“ respectable” to reside east of Charing Cross or Leicester 
Square, and from thence westward to Hyde Park, and north- 
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ward to Regent’s Park, is the fashionable district. Some of the 
finest private edifices in tHe city are on Regent’s street, near 
the park last mentioned. There is also a fashionable shoppin 
district. Formerly Tavistock street, Covent Garden, enjoy 
this distinction ; then, Bond street became the favourite resort, 
but has of late been “ supplanted in the good graces of the fash- 
ionables” by Regent’s street. In every city, but more especially 
in those which possess a thriving and increasing commerce, 
these revolutions are continually taking place. ‘Those parts 
which are occupied for purposes of trade, are neither a pleasant 
nor convenient residence for the votaries of high life. The 
dance of pleasure gives way to the bustle of business, and must 
grace a new quarter, until it is again interrupted and obliged to 
retreat by its untiring adversary. 

In the second chapter, the theatres of the metropolis come 
into notice. Much statistical information ‘is given in regard to 
their operations and present condition, with remarks on actors, 
dramatic writers, and other kindred subjects. 

There are in London twenty-two theatres. First in rank 
stands the Italian Opera, or King’s theatre, which is principally 
supported by the aristocracy of the west end. Next on the list 
are Drury Lane and Covent Garden, rivals in size, in reputa- 
tion, and by locality; for they are by far the largest, and, after 
the Opera, the most fashionable houses, and are within a 
stone’s throw of each other. All the rest are called minor thea- 
tres, though several of them are well deserving of notice, not 
only on the score of their present importance, but also of his- 
torical recollections and associations. With the Haymarket 
were connected as managers, at different times, Cibber, Fielding, 
the novelist, Foot, and Mr. George Colman. Among the dis- 
tinguished actors and actresses who have made their début at 
this theatre, the author enumerates “ Foot, Palmer, Jack Ban- 
nister, Matthews, Ellison, Liston, Young, Terry, &c. and Miss 
Fenton, (who afterwards became the Duchess of Bolton,) Mrs. 
Abingdon, Miss Farren, (the present Countess of Derby,) Mrs. 
Gibbs, Miss Wilkinson,” &c. The English Opera House is a 
small but elegant building, in which repeated endeavours have 
been made to sustain the character of national operas against 
the rage for the Italian, which has so long predominated. This 
attempt, however, though the prospect was flattering at first, 
has entirely failed. Next we may mention Braham’s theatre, 
which, “from its locality, is chiefly frequented by the fashion- 
able world.” The Olympic theatre was built by Mr. Astley, 
and originally intended for equestrian performances. From his 
hands it fell into those of Mr. Ellison, and is now held by 
Madam Vestris, who is herself the grand attraction, and draws 
crowded houses. Liston plays on this stage. It is at the Adelphi 
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that Mr. Matthews, who was one of its managers, performed 
his own inimitable characters. The Garrick theatre “is famed 
for being the house in which Garrick made his début on his 
arrival in London.” 

The Italian Opera is more handsomely fitted up, as to the 
interior, than any of the other houses, but can accommodate 
only two thousand persons with comfort, while in Drury Lane 
there are seats for upwards of three thousand spectators, and 
five thousand have sometimes been crammed into it; and 
Covent Garden, though only intended to contain about two 
thousand eight hundred, has on several occasions held about 
four thousand. 

“The persons who visit the King’s theatre,” says the author, “ must 
all go in full dress. Any disregard of this regulation will be inevitably 
attended by the exclusion of the party, no matter what his rank. Some 
yout ago, it was necessary for gentlemen to have three-cornered hats; 
ut that regulation has been departed from, and gentlemen wearing hats 
of the usual shape are now admitted. It was customary, a short time 
since, for ladies and gentlemen to go, on levee and drawing-room days, 
to the opera in full dress. The display of fashion, when the house is 
full; is still imposing; on those occasions, it was magnificent in the 
extreme. It was absolutely dazzling to behold.” 

In Drury Lane and Covent Garden theatres, the first tiers of 
boxes are open only to persons in full dress, and are hence 
called the dress-circles. 'The other parts of the houses are free 
to all who can pay the price of admission. 

There seems to be some inconsistency between the author’s 
representations of the great passion for theatrical performances, 
among all classes, in the metropolis, and of the great losses 
which nearly all the managers have sustained. He tells us 
that the number of persons visiting the various theatres, every 
night, averages at least twenty thousand, and yet we are after- 
wards informed that the last seasons have been very unproduct- 
ive. Perhaps those who are better acquainted with the subject 
may be able to reconcile these apparently contradictory state- 
ments. 

The prices paid by some of the nobility for the indulgence of 
their theatre-going propensities are enormous. “'The late Duke 
of Gloucester, who was passionately fond of the Italian Opera, 
used to pay three hundred guineas for his box every season. 
The same sum is understood to be still paid by the Duke of 
Devonshire, and several other noblemen.” Mr. Grant gives us 
some singular illustrations of the manner in which many 
fashionable personages contrive to lessen these heavy expenses, 
without foregoing the gratification of their pride and passion 
for histrionic exhibitions. We will make one or two extracts. 

——“ Supposing, for example, that Lord John Russell were relieved 
of the toils of office, and were disposed to enjoy the pleasures of the 
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opera, and that he had taken a box for himself and his lady for the 
season, but that, in the middle of that season, circumstances made it ne- 
cessary or desirable that he should spend some months in the country ; 
he would, in that case, provided he could not get his box more privately 
disposed of, (and he at the same time knew too well the value of money 
to pay for a box he could not occupy,) go to Mr. Sams, or some other 
opera bookseller, and tell him to let it at whatever terms he could pro- 
cure.” P. 32. 
—‘“In no case, perhaps, does this (struggle between pride and 
urse) more strikingly show itself than in that of the Italian Opera. The 
onourable Miss Singleton, though verging on three score and ten, 
must have the opportunity of displaying her charms, faded and anti- 
-« though they be, in the Opera House, on every occasion she thinks 
t. To be deprived of this opportunity would be a lowering of her dig- 
nity, in her own estimation, far below zero. Her poverty, however, is 
at war with her pride; she cannot afford the price of a season-ticket. 
What, then, is to be done? How are her notions of dignity to be main- 
tained without betra ing the scantiness of her pecuniary resources? She 
falls on this plan. She engages a whole box for the season, with the 
view of disposing of it to others, as people sometimes let houses to sub- 
tenants, on such terms:as will enable herself to sit rent-free, and, if pos- 
sible, pocket something by the transaction. She can boast among her 
acquaintances of some spirited young nobleman with plenty of money at 
his disposal. She says to him, ‘My Lord So-and-so, you intend, of 
course, to go to the opera this season ?” 
«Most certainly, Miss Singleton ; I mean to do myself that pleasure.’ 
“¢ You have not yet, I presume, provided yourself with a bone! for 
that purpose ?’ 
“ ¢Not yet, madam.” 


“*Then, perhaps, as I have got a spare one to dispose of, you will 
oblig me by taking it from me ? 
“* Miss sap says the young gentleman, giving a most gracious 


smile, and making one of his politest bows—‘ Miss Singleton, I am per- 
fectly delighted at the thought. Nothing, I assure you, could afford me 
greater pleasure.’ And so saying, the youthful aristocrat immediately 
gives her a check for the amount. She disposes of another sitting, or two 
— according to circumstances, in a similar way. But how is she 
to e up, or nearly make up, for the sittings she retains for herself? 
She does it in this way :—When there is a drawing-room, or any great 
attraction announced, and it is expected there will be an unusual demand 
for boxes, she hastens in the morning to Mr. Sams, or any other book- 
seller in the habit of selling opera tickets, and says she wishes to dispose 
of her—‘ the Honourable Miss Singleton’s—box for that evening. After 
a great deal of huckstering about the terms, she asking one sum, and the 
bookseller refusing to give more than another, which he mentions, she at 
last accepts his offer. He lets the entire box for that night to some 
party ; they make a point of taking possession of it the moment the doors 
are opened. A short time after the performances have commenced, the 
young scion of nobility knocks at the door of the box. It is opened. He 
puts his glass to his right eye, and asks if the Honourable Miss Singleton is 
there. He is told be he party she is not. He makes a gracious bow, takes 
the glass from his eye, and hurries down to the pit, taking it for granted 
that the Honourable Miss Singleton had so far presumed on his good- 


' The tickets of admission to the opera are all made of bone, being a 
little larger than a penny. 
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nature, as to send some of her own particular friends to her box that 
night; which, by the way, he considers a very great compliment to him- 
self. Or eageibly his associates are congregated in the pit, and he never 
looks into the box at all. Such is the way in which old maids with 
limited means, in the fashionable world, keep up their dignity.” 
pp. 44—46. 


The popular taste in London, according to our author, seems 
to be for Italian operas, melo-dramas, and mere showy pageants. 
Pieces which, with their accompaniments of sound and scenery, 
please only the eye and ear, without occupying the mind, are gene- 
rally most successful. “Horses, dogs, and other quadrupeds, are 
now, at certain seasons, among the most popular ‘performers.’ 
Horses prance and gallop, and carriages drive about, on the 
boards of Drury Lane, as if in the streets. The author laments 
that the “legitimate drama” is thus supplanted, as he seems to 
think it has been, in the public favour; but does not the recent 
success of our countryman, Forrest, in Shakspeare’s tragedies, 
show that the popular taste is not irremediably vitiated ? 
Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and a few, we know not how 
many, of the minor theatres, are alone licensed for the perform- 
ance of Shakspeare’s plays ; all the rest must confine themselves 
to humbler exhibitions. Some years since, the proprietor of the 
Victoria theatre was heavily amerced for a violation of this 
rule, at the suit of the lessee of Drury Lane. 

We were amused by reading some remarks made by the 
author, on the authority of “Grant Thorburn, the great ori- 
ginal of Galt’s ‘Lawrie Todd,’” in regard to this country. “In 
America,” he says, “ where respect for the female sex is carried 
to a much greater extent than in Great Britain, or perhaps in 
any other country, the female dancer—even were she Taglion? 
herself—who would assume the positions and perform the evo- 
lutions which are applauded to the echo on the boards of the 
King’s theatre, would have ample cause for gratitude if she 
escaped being torn in pieces /” Our amusement at the simple- 
hearted credulity of the author was indeed mingled with pain 
at the thought of his commendation being so totally undeserved. 
The days of which Lawrie Todd wrote are long since past. A 
danseuse coming to this country from Europe, with an esta- 
blished reputation, might, we fear, be guilty of indelicacy which 
the boards of the King’s theatre never witnessed, without draw- 
ing down any signal mark of popular displeasure. 

The most noted actors of the London stage are, at present, 
Mr. Macready in tragedy, and Mr. Farren in comedy; they are 
paid thirty pounds per week as their usual salary. “Catalani, 
when in the zenith of her fame, received upwards of 5000/. in 
one season for her services at the Italian Opera, independently 
of what she obtained by her benefits, concerts, &c. In the 
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short space of seven or eight months, at the period referred to, 
she is understood to have cleared, in one way or other, 14,0001.” 
Madam Malibran was engaged, in May and June last, at the 
rate of 125/. per night, with a right to a benefit worth 500/. or 
more. What a contrast between these rates and eight shillings 
sixpence per week—the salaries of Ben Jonson and William 
Shakspeare ! 

Our author places Mr. Sheridan Knowles at the head of the 
tragic writers of the present day, and indeed expresses a doubt 
whether any one, since the time of Shakspeare, has equalled 
him. ‘This is not a proper place to enter into an examination 
of such an opinion, but perhaps many of our readers will dis- 
sent from it. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, Miss Mitford, and Miss 
Baillie, have distinguished themselves in the same class of lite- 
rature; while, in comedies ‘and farces, the names of Poole, 
Theodore Hook, Planche, and Reynolds, with some others, are 
well known. 

Neither in England nor in this country do the copyright laws 
prevent a dramatic author's pieces being acted without remune- 
ration. In France, the author receives a certain amount every 
time that his production is represented. Victor Hugo, M. Scribe, 
and some other French writers, are said to have received large 
sums under the operation of this law. 

All theatrical compositions are, in age subjected toa 
rigid censorship, before they can be performed on any stage. 
Would it not be well if the fashionable danseuses were com- 
pelled, before being permitted to appear in public, to go through 
their steps and evolutions in presence of a board of matrons, 
who might give a few imperative hints on the subject of female 
delicacy ? 

From the theatres we pass to the clubs of the metropolis. 
The clubs are of two kinds: subscription clubs—such as 
Brookes’s, White’s, and Boodle’s, where keepers of public houses 
agree, in consideration of a certain sum from each, to entertain 
any number of members, leaving it to them to form such an 
organization as to other matters as they think proper: and, 
again, a more numerous class, formed by persons uniting to- 
gether, and, by means of a committee of their own number, 
providing rooms and all other necessaries. In general the 
entrance money to these clubs is about twenty, and the yearly 
subscription from five to ten pounds. New members are elected 
by means of black and white balls, and the prevailing regula- 
tion is, that there must be ten white balls for one black, in order 
to an applicant’s admission. Some of the clubs number beyond 
one thousand members. 

Gambling was carried on to a large extent in many of these 
associations at their first establishment, but now these minor 
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“hells” have given place to the grand aristocratic pandeemo- 
nium—Crockford’s—which, in its original, was a club like the 
others. ‘T’o this last we will introduce the reader, further on, 
guided by the work before us. 

We are reminded of the Spectator’s notions in regard to clubs. 
He remarks—“ Man is said to be a social animal, and as an 
instance of it we may observe that we take all occasions and 
pretences of forming ourselves into those little nocturnal assem- 
blies, which are commonly known by the name of clubs. When 
a set of men find themselves agree in any particular, though 
never so trivial, they establish themselves into a kind of frater- 
nity, and meet once or twice a week, upon the account of such 
a fantastic resemblance." Many, perhaps the most, of these 
associations in the metropolis are political establishments, formed 
for the purpose of concentrating party efforts: such, — 
others, are Brookes’s, White’s, and the Reform clubs, compose 
of whigs; and Boodle’s, and Carlton clubs, of tories. But in 
some cases, the mutual resemblance which draws together these 
bodies of men is extremely “ fantastic.” 'There is the Oxford 
and Cambridge University Club, composed of equal numbers of 
graduates at these two universities ; the Oriental Club, consist- 
ing of nabobs who have resided some time in the East; the 
Travellers’ Club, into which no one is admitted who has not 
been “a certain distance beyond the Pyrenees,” or, we suppose, 
performed an equivalent journey in some other direction. As 
the author remarks, “some men glory in one thing, some in 
another: Lord John Russell glories in being the leader of the 
whig house of commons; Mr. O’Connell glories in agitation; 
Mr. Hume, in figures; Colonel Sibthorpe, in his mustaches ; 
Count D’Orsay, in his whiskers; and Lord Ellenborough, in 
his curls; but the members of the Travellers’ Club glory in 
having travelled, and in nothing else.” One of the most import- 
ant of all these fraternities is the Atheneum Club, composed 
altogether of literary and scientific men, or persons distinguished 
as patrons of the arts and sciences. 

All these clubs have suitable apartments for the social meet- 
ings of the members, with reading-rooms, and in some cases 
libraries, attached. But the most important part of these esta- 
blishments is their well-furnished larders and capacious cellars. 
Many of the members are in the constant habit of dining and 
supping in the club-rooms, which can be done at less expense 
than elsewhere. The wines belonging to the Union Club are 
estimated to be of the value of 7,150/., and those of the United 
Service Club of 7,722/. We may truly say with the Spectator 
“Our modern celebrated clubs are founded upon eating and 
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drinking, which are points wherein most men agree—in which 
the learned and illiterate, the dull and the airy, the philosopher 
and the buffoon, can all of them bear a part.” 

What is the influence of these institutions—is it good or bad? 
Our author decides that they are highly beneficial. Bulwer, in 
his “ England and the English,” comes to the same conclusion. 
I’rom these opinions we must dissent. The last mentioned 
writer laments the unsociable disposition of the English, and 
thinks that the clubs have a tendency to correct this defect. 
We believe that a merely social institution, which excludes 
female society, is an evident effect of the very national charac- 
teristic which Mr. Bulwer deplores. Considering the political 
clubs great party engines, as Mr. Grant represents them—for 
he says that the Carlton Club raised half a million of pounds 
among its members, in aid of the tory interests, at the last par- 
liamentary election—they exert a most pernicious influence 
upon the freedom and purity of electors. We remember that 
when Mr. O’Connell, not long since, refused to fight a duel, it 
was proposed that he should be expelled from Brookes’s. If the 
clubs thus constitute so many courts to enforce the laws of 
honour, they are, beyond dispute, a curse to the community. 
Farther, if they offer facilities for gambling, as many of them 
do, they are in direct opposition to the laws of the land, and the 
good morals of society. We would speak less decidedly of clubs 
composed of literary and scientific persons—they certainly are, 
of all, least obnoxious to our censure. However, considering the 
whole number of these establishments—political, literary, and 
gambling—we fervently pray that America may never know 
their bane. It is certainly remarkable, that few such institu- 
tions have been established in this country; our English de- 
scent, we should suppose, would have given us an hereditary 
taste for them. 

In this chapter the author gives vent to his political feelings, 
with entirely too much acrimony. There is a great difference 
in the tone in which he speaks of the whig clubs, and that in 
which he notices those of the tories. He openly accuses the 
latter of having lived at the expense of the state when their 
party was in power. His treatment of the poet Campbell, 
whether he tells the exact truth or no, is gross in the extreme. 
In short, throughout the whole book he indulges, to an unpar- 
donable extent, in personalities, both by allusions which must 
be perfectly understood in England, and, more openly, em- 
ploying names without hesitation. We know that such per- 
sonalities add to the piquancy of a book, and increase its sale— 
in other words, that they suit the public taste ; but this does 
not make the author less a pander to a debased passion,—a 
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vitiated appetite. He thus describes certain “eccentric charac- 
ters” in the United Service Club :— 


* One gentleman, who takesa lively interest in the affairs of the club, as 
he calls it, goes among the other members by the ugly cognomen of ‘ The 
Dog of War.’ He is celebrated for his love of a good fish dinner, and, in 
order that his taste in that way may be gratified, he is in the habit every 
day of making the descent of the kitchen, for the purpose of choosing 
the largest and best portion of the fish. His olfactory nerves are always, 
on such occasions, put in requisition to ascertain the comparative quali- 
ties of the various ‘lots,’ as he calls them, of fish exhibited to his 
delighted gaze. And when once he has nosed out the best ‘lot,’ which 
he does with infallible certainty, he takes care to give positive orders 
that a portion of it be reserved for him. So undeniably worthy of confi- 
dence are the testing capabilities of his olfactory nerves, that several 
other members, also fond of good fish dinners, but not altogether liking 
to resort to the same means to gratify their taste, make a point of finding 
out what kind of fish ‘The Dog of War’ has singled out for his meal, 
and forthwith, without asking any questions of the waiters, order the 
requisite quantity of the same. 

“Another member, a well-known colonel, is a great admirer and 
equally great practiser of economy. He is anxious also to see others 
adopt his economical notions; and knowing, as every true philosopher 
does, that example is, in all such matters, better than precept, he always 
orders two mutton chops, with the annexed proviso, that they be ‘cut 
thick, and well done.’ He likewise takes care to have them ‘ up before 
four o’clock,’ by which means he saves a sixpence, technically called, in 
this case, the expenses of the table.” 


Of course the persons thus alluded to must be well known in 
London; but Mr. Grant does not always think it necessary to 
employ description to identify his characters, as appears in 
numberless instances :— 


“When the Earl of Winchelsea has worked himself into ‘a heat,’ 
by one of his violent speeches in the house of lords, he has only to go 
to the Carlton Club, and cool himself in one of these baths. Colonel 
Sibthorpe, again, can at any time purify himself—his body at least— 
from the contamination caught in a ‘reformed’ house of commons, by 
immersion in one of the baths of the Junior United Service Club. Or 
should Mr. Thomas Attwood, the member from ‘Brummagem,’ as he 
himself always pronounces the word, feel feverish while he witnesses 
the stupidity and criminality of the legislature in not returning to a small 
note currency—he has only to adopt the advice of the Honourable Mrs. 
Norton to her husband, and stepping into the Reform Club, ‘take a bath 
and be better.’” p. 155. 

“One very great advantage of the clubs is, that the members can dine 
much more cheaply there than any where else. Every thing is furnished 
them at cost prices, and they can order as little of any thing as they 
please. The Duke of Wellington sometimes dines on his joint at the 
Carlton, at an expense of one shilling, and Mr. Hume does the same at 
the Reform Club. Though his grace and the honourable member for 
Middlesex are very different persons, as regards their politicai opinions, 
there is a remarkable harmony between them on all matters relating to 
private economy. The advantage of these one-shilling dinners at the 
clubs, over dining at an eating or chop-house, is that you save the penny 
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to the waiter, which both the duke and Mr. Hume consider a matter of 
great importance.” p. 158. 


With our author we ask, “ Who has not heard of Crock- 
ford’s? Crockford’s—the great gambling establishment—the 
most splendid “hell” in the world. This house, with its fur- 
niture and decorations, cost little less than £100,000, and is 
represented as exhibiting, in its interior, a greater degree of 
splendour than any of the mansions of the nobility. It is the 
resort of aristocratic gamblers, and is patronised by great num- 
bers of noble lords and honourable M. Ps. In fact there is a 
large club connected with it, which, ostensibly, has the whole 
management of the establishment, though, in reality, Crockford 
himself is the deity of the place. The club-rooms are entirely 
separate from the gambling apartments, He gives “superb 
suppers,” gratis, to all who frequent the house, in which he 
finds his account, from the effect which his delicious wines 
produce upon the passions of his dupes, for when “the wine’s 
in, the wit’s out.” But there are other uses of the suppers in 
the saloon. There are a certain number of persons called 
“ Greeks,” or “ Spiders,” attached to the establishment, osten- 
sibly members of the club, but without a penny in the world— 
who are found to be eminently serviceable to the “concern.” 
Is it asked, “In what way?” Why, in catching flats, or, to 
use their own phraseology, “in bringing in pigeons to be 
plucked.” ‘These persons must, of course, be well treated ; and 
as a supper at home is a rare thing with them, one at Crock- 
ford’s is so much the greater object.” Count D’Orsay, the well 
. known gallant of the Countess of Blessington, is represented in 
this unenviable character of a “stool-pigeon,” or “ Greek” in 
technical language. The celebrated Monsieur Oude, Crock- 
ford’s cook, receives a yearly salary of a thousand guineas, 
noe he seldom superintends the culinary process, leavin 
this business to an under-cook, whose pay is only five hundr 
guineas. Crockford’s wines, contained in 300,000 bottles, and 
a large number of hogsheads, are valued at about £70,000. 
There are thirty-three servants constantly employed in the 
— establishment. 

The history of the proprietor of this “hell” is curious. 
Crockford was once a small fishmenger, in the neighbourhood 
of Temple Bar. He had a particular talent for the calculation 
of chances, and commenced gambling in an humble way. 
Success crowned his adventures, and with his spoils he in- 
creased his stock in trade at the fish-market. At length he 
was able to purchase, for £100, the fourth share of a gambling 
bank. From this time he gradually grew rich in this unholy 
avocation, until, in 1825, he was able to build the immense and 
splendid house where he now sets al] laws at defiance. He is 
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tall, corpulent, lame in one leg, and exceedingly illiterate and 
vulgar. The following is given as a specimen of his manners 
and conversation :— 


One night in June last, Lord en Soe lost 4000/., which, he 
observed to the Earl of Linkwood, was the last farthing of ready cash 
at his command. The noble lord, however, had undeniable prospective 
resources. ‘Excuse me, my lud,’ said Crockford, making a very clumsy 
bow, but still it was the best at his disposal—‘ excuse me, my lud, did 
I hear you say as how you had no more ready money? My lud, this 
’ere is the bank (pointing at the bank); if your ludship wishes it, 1000/7. 
or 2000/. is at your ludship’s service.’ 

“*¢ Really, Mr. Crockford, you are very obliging; but I don’t think I 
shall play any more to-night.’ 

“¢ Ashgrove,’ said Count Whiskero—‘ Ashgrove, do accept Mr. Crock- 
orn liberal offer of the 2000/.; perhaps you may win back all you have 
ost. 

“€ Nothink, I azure your ludship, vill give me greater pleasur than to 
give you the money,’ said Crockford. ; 

** Well, let me have 20001.’ 

“Crockford dipped his fingers into the bank, took out the 2000/., and 
handed it to his lordship. 

“*Per’aps your ludship vould obleege me vith an I O U, and pay the 
amount at your convenians.’ 

**<T shall be able to pay it you in a couple of months,’ said his lord- 
ship, handing the ex-fishmonger the I O U. 

“* Your ludship’s werry kind—werry.’ 

“Lord Ashgrove resumed the game; in an hour and a half he was 
again pennyless.” 


There are near twenty other hells in the metropolis, of all 
ranks beneath that of Crockford’s, The author reckons that 
seven or eight millions of pounds are every year lost in these 
establishments. At least one million, it is said, has been turned 
over—though, of course, not all lost—at Crockford’s in a single 
night. The amount of crime and misery which these institu- 
tions produce is incalculable ; and the passions which urge on 
the gambler to his ruin—stifling every good feeling of his soul, 
and brutalizing him in body a mind—are the most ungovern- 
able and all-absorbing which ever riot upon weak human nature. 
The author has written several thrilling pages on this subject, 
with the object, we believe, of opening the eyes of his fellow 
citizens. Would that his power were commensurate with his 
zeal. But parliament will never take a step to eradicate an 
evil openly countenanced by so many members of both houses ; 
private individuals cannot denounce, to judicial condemnation, 
these dens of infamy and crime, so long as there is money to 
bribe, or bullies and assassins to terrify or murder informers. 

The remaining chapters of this volume contain an examina- 
tion of the social condition of the metropolis:—first, of the 
higher ; secondly, of the middle; and, lastly, of the lower 

. The chapter on the aristocracy is a formal bill of 
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indictment, accusing them of the most heinous offences against 
good manners and good morals. Their character stands out 
from Mr. Grant’s canvass in the darkest colours, with scarcely 
a trace of light to relieve the picture. He has certainly written 
with too little discrimination ; he has permitted feeling and 
prejudice to get the better of his reason. At the same time, we 
are fully prepared to admit the truth of many of his represent- 
ations, making some allowance for party antipathies. There 
can be no doubt that luxury ministers to every sort of licen- 
tiousness, and that it blunts some of the finest feelings of the 
soul. ‘The higher and lower classes—the two extremes—are, 
in every community, the most profligate ; and the reason is evi- 
dent. The rich are tempted by the multitude of seducing 
pleasures which glitter, all around, within their reach ; they go 
astray, because the ways of vice are spread with flowers. 
“'The destruction of the poor is their poverty.” While sin is 
not presented before them in such alluring colours, their induce- 
ment to the practice of virtue is less strong than with their 
superiors. ‘The necessities of life, too, are so sparingly allotted 
to them, that crime is the natural resort for improving their 
condition: crime and profligacy are always inseparable com- 
panions. 

We have called the first chapter, devoted to the subject of 
“Metropolitan Society,” a formal bill of indictment against the 
higher classes: let us examine its several counts. Imprimis, 
comes a charge of a great disregard of truth among the aristo- 
cracy. The principal evidence to support this charge is the 
practice of being “not at home” to visiters. We agree perfectly 
with Mr. Grant in condemning the habit, but do not think 1t 
will support his broad accusations. As nearly allied to their 
alleged disregard of truth, and indeed as springing from it, he 
animadverts upon the insincerity which characterizes social in- 
tercourse in the higher circles. The substance of his complaint 
is, that conventional forms of politeness are used between per- 
sons who hate each other—that “the greatest bore” is greeted 
with “My dear’—and that men, before and after fighting a 
duel, shake hands. Wealth and rank always entail upon their 
possessors a multitude of heartless forms and ceremonies ; but 
we are by no means sure that society would be benefited if all 
conventional civilities were abolished, and no one used any ex- 
pression of common politeness, in which the feelings of his 
heart would not bear him out. 

A large part of this chapter is taken up with observations on 
the profligacy of the higher classes, as exhibited in conjugal 
infidelity, and the decided preference given, in society, to the 
character of the rowé. We do not admire the authotr’s taste, 
exhibited in dwelling so long on this subject, neither can we 
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give implicit belief to all his statements. He quotes the Coun- 
tess of Blessington as.an authority on this point. In her 
“ Conversations with Lord Byron” she says, that “ the crime 
of conjugal infidelity on the part of aristocratica] ladies does 
not, in the estimation of the members of their sex, consist in the 
mere fact itself, but in allowing it to be detected.” We are not 
disposed to take Lady Blessington’s dictum as decisive ; this is 
a delicate subject for her ladyship to give testimony upon. 

But then the dishonesty of the aristocracy—noble lords do 
not pay their tradesmen’s bills regularly. Again, they disre- 
gard the precepts of Hes prt they profane the Sabbath. In 
all these remarks we think the author is too sweeping. Every 
species of irreligion and profligacy may exist to a frightful 
extent among the higher classes, and yet we believe that there 
are many—very many—to whom these charges are by no 
means applicable. 

We have already spoken of some of the natural and invari- 
able consequences of wealth and rank ; another, is the notions 
they produce in regard to the marriage contract—that it ought 
to be a mere bargain and sale. The author portrays, in strong 
colours, the mischiefs which arise from the chaperoning system, 
so prevalent. No doubt he is correct here in the main. But 
is it not a rather strong language to say that where a 
noble husband really loves his wife, he draws down ridicule 
upon himself for so doing ? 

Again, the aristocracy are represented as entirely devoid of 
benevolent feelings, of sympathy with the woes of their fellow- 
men, It is said that all benevolent schemes originate among 
the middle classes, and are supported by them. This subject 
ge the author an opportunity of venting his wrath upon the 

ouse of lords, by whom he confidently asserts that no measure, 
having the good of the people for its object, has ever been set 
on foot, or heartily supported. Literary men are patronized by 
the nobility, and invited to their houses, as he contends, merely 
on account of their talent of entertaining by brilliant conversa- 
tion, just as Malibran was patronized because of her splendid 
vocal powers. The author complains further of the treatment 
which all below them, and servants especially, meet at the hands 
of aristocratic superiors and masters. All this, and much more 
that he says, which it would be needless to repeat; we receive 
with many grains of allowance. 

Again, the amusements of the higher classes are frivolous. 
So are the amusements of every class. Of course, where a 
person’s station in life makes it unnecessary for him to work, 
his whole time must be spent in the search for pleasure ; and 
that which, as a casual amusement, appears well enough, be- 
comes frivolous when it becomes a business. Lord Brougham’s 
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opinion, in regard to the conversational powers of modern aris- 
tocrats, is quoted by our author in the following words :-— 

' “ Whoever, after passing an evening in this (aristocratic) society, shall 
attempt to recollect the substance of the conversation, will find himself 
engaged in a hopeless task. It would be easier to record the changes of 
colour in a pigeon’s neck, or the series of sounds made by an AZolian harp,. 
or the forms and hues of an aurora-borealis. All is pleasing—all is pretty 
—all serviceable in passing the time; but all unsubstantial. If man had 
nothing to do here below, but to spend, withvut pain or uneasiness, the 
hours not devoted to sleep, certainly there would be no reason to complain 
of these coteries. But if he is accountable for his time, then surely he 
has no gt to pass it thus. Compared with this, chess becomes a 
science ; draughts and backgammon are highly respectable ;—compared 
with this, dancing is exercise, and every game of romps a rational 
mode of passing the hours;—compared with this, it is worthy of a 
rational being to read the most frivolous romance that was ever penned, 
or gaze upon the poorest mimic that ever strutted on the stage.” 
pp. 256—7. 

While we admit the force of the foregoing, we contend that 
frivolous conversation is peculiar to no class of society. 
Wherever men and women are collected together, merely to 
pass away the time agreeably, no matter what their rank or 
fortune, they will indulge in much light talk. To be sure, the 
nobility, on account of their greater advantages, are supposed 
to receive a more polished education than commoners ; more, 
therefore, is expected from them. We think the author’s 
specimens of vulgar talking among aristocratic ladies must be 
caricatures. 

We shall mention only one other item in the category—the 
charge that the society of foreigners is so much courted, espe- 
cially by the female part of the nobility. It is a charge, appli- 
cable, in all its extent, to American fashionable society, and 
with the view of thus applying it, we notice it here. Foreigners 
landing in this country, and pretending to respectability, are 
instantly, without any vouchers of their claim being required, 
admitted into the first circles. A Frenchman, a Spaniard, but 
above all, an Italian, espécially if he has had the sense to annex 
a title to his sonorous name, wherewith to astonish us plain 
republicans, is received.almost as an angel visitant from another 
sphere. ‘There may be some excuse in the fact that all who 
ean speak a foreign language are usually glad of an opportu- 
nity to exercise their powers therein. But this is not a suffi- 
cient reason for the national characteristic. Besides, we ape 
foreign manners and customs to a ridiculous extent. Even 
those who do not understand a word of the language, nor a 
note, are clamorous in declaring their preference of Italian 
music. On this head we need not enlarge. All who frequent 
fashionable society must be aware of the justice of the above 
remarks, and can extend them, each for himself. 


¢ 
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The middle classes of every country are its bone and sinew. 
They are more moral, and more enterprising, than either of the 
other classes. From them spring, in most instances, those who 
distinguish themselves in the literary world. ‘The arts and 
sciences flourish best where fortune smiles, without being lavish 
of her gifts. Such the author represents the middle classes of 
London. ‘They contain the best citizens, the sincerest friends, 
the most sympathizing philanthropists. Still they are not per- 
fect. Mr. Grant finds some ground of reproof; principally 
their insincerity, and their imitating the style and courting the 
acquaintance of their superiors in rank. 

Last of all, and worst of all, come the lower classes. Of 
these, the author draws a melancholy picture, exhibiting them 
in their multitude, their vices, and their destitution. He 
describes them as still more licentious than the rich, entirely 
regardless of conjugal fidelity, and addicted to beastly drunk- 
enness. All our readers have heard of the gin palaces of 
London, those gilded sepulchres of foul corruption. The sta- 
tistics here given of the numbers frequenting these establish- 
ments, and the amount annually expended by the lower classes 
for gin alone, are truly frightful. He says, 


“Little creatures, before they can well talk or walk, can quaff 
their glass of ‘ blue ruin’ without making a wry face. When they geta 
little older, and chance to earn a trifle in any way, it is no uncommon 
thing to see a father and son clubbing their few half-pence together to 
get a quartern of gin.” 


Of such a scene the author gives a graphic sketch :-— 


“Charlie, my boy,” said an old haggard-looking man, the other day, 
to his son, as he stood opposite to one of the bacchanalian temples in 
Drury Lane,—“ Charlie, my boy, have you arned any blunt to-day ?’ 

“© Yes, father, three-pence,’ said the little urchin, who was apparently 
about eight years of age. 

“*Bless your little heart ; come, let ’s have a join; give me the browns, 
and we’ll love a quartern of the right sort.’ 

“¢ The very best, then, father,’ said Charlie, transferring the three- 
pence ‘ to his dad.’ 

“ ¢ Holloa, Jim ! said the father, to a tippling-looking character on the 
opposite side of the street, with his clothes hanging in rags about him, 
and rejoicing in a brimless and crownless hat,—‘ holloa, Jim! won’t you 
come and have a little drop with us?’ 

* Oh, father! exclaimed the little rascal, as if he had been a tippler 
of fifty years’ standing,—‘ oh, father, don’t ask him. _That’s a quartern 
among three of us.’” pp. 301—2. 


The remarks that Mr. Grant makes in regard to city mis- 
sions, which he thinks ought to engage the attention of the 
friends of religion and morality before missions to foreign lands, 
do not agree with our creed. The history of the church and 
of the world will show that every effort made, in a right spirit, 
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to carry the blessings of civilization and Christianity to the 
heathen has had a yast reflex influence upon domestic benevo- 
lence. ‘That expansive philanthropy which is nurtured by the 
contemplation and relief of a suffering world is, in every sphere, 
the most active. 3 

The higher classes were described as heartless among them- 
selves, and wanting sympathy for the woes of their inferiors. 
The bas peuple are represented as equally wanting in sensibility. 
The author remarks, “Eight or ten families may live in the 
same house, though in different apartments, and yet no two of 
these families entertain the slightest friendship towards each 
other. Hence, though one family be contending with all the 
horrors of want, none of the others, though in passably good 
circumstances, will afford that family the slightest relief.” This 
characteristic, common to the two classes, arises in each from a 
different cause; the rich are wanting in sympathy for distress, 
because they never knew, and cannot, therefore, properly esti- 
mate, the pangs of suffering humanity: the poor, on the other 
hand, are too much engrossed by. their own woes, to look round 
them for objects of compassion. _ 

Before closing this volume, we may remark, that Mr. Grant’s 
views of London society, as here given, are by no means pro- 
found or comprehensive. His division, too, of the people into 
classes, is not complete. 'They may perhaps be sufficiently 
numerous, but each class is not made to embrace all who natu- 
rally fall under it. The space between the nobility and those 
whom he describes as the middle classes, is too great, and can- 
not be unoccupied. Then, from the middle classes, he stoops 
directly to the licentious, drunken, suffering dregs of the com- 
munity, as the next grade of metropolitan society. He notices 
the two extremities and the middle of an extended chain, 
regardless of the connecting links. 
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